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The Outlook 


we go to press the Democratic National 
Convention is assembling in Chicago. 
The issue is very analogous to that in 
the Republican Convention two weeks 
ago. The moral sentiment of the Demo- 
cratic party is overwhelmingly in favor 
; of the nomination of Mr. Cleveland; the 
machine is overwhelmingly against him. The men who 
belong to the Democratic party because they believe in 
Democratic principles are in favor of him; the men who 
belong to that party because they desire offices are opposed 
to him. A careful census of the delegates-at-large, made 
by the newspaper press in a series of interviews, makes it 
very clear that, if a majority could nominate, Mr. Cleveland 
would be nominated on the first ballot. But as in the 
Democratic Convention the undemocratic rule prevails 
requiring a two-thirds vote to nominate, the result of 
the Convention is, at this writing, in doubt. For it 
is quite probable that if the personal adherents of Mr. 
Hill, the political enemies of Mr, Cleveland, the friends 
of local favorites, and the trimmers and time-servers who 
think that any course is safer than meeting and settling 
an issue squarely, be added together, they may constitute 
more than one-third of the Convention. It seems to be 
now generally conceded that Mr. Hill’s nomination is quite 
impossible. Probably the Convention will either nominate 
Mr. Cleveland—in which case it will put the party on a 
platform of sound and uniform currency, tariff for revenue 
only, strict construction of the Constitution, and no appro- 
priations for subsidies or other governmental aid to 
private enterprises—or some colorless candidate, whose 
nomination will mean anything or nothing, as the voter 
chooses to regard it. 


The Senate and House conferrees on the River and 
Harbor Bill have not yet reached an agreement, but there 
is no prospect that the appropriations will be reduced 
much below the twenty-four millions originally called for. 
This means a burden averaging two dollars a year for 
every family in the Nation. If each Congressional district 
raised its quota by a direct tax, it is doubtful if forty Con- 
gressmen would be permitted by their constituents to vote 
for the bill; but every district is apparently willing to 
sanction any waste of money within its borders, provided 
only one three-hundred-and-twenty-fifth of the expense falls 
upon its own people. In the current number of the “ An- 
nals of the American Academy” is a suggestive review of 
the river and harbor legislation of this country from the 
beginning. It appears that during the first thirty years of 
our National existence each State was obliged to pay for 
its own local improvements. The first National appropri- 
ation was made in 1822, and amounted to $22.74. 
From that time until 1838 the amounts were steadily 
increased until the sum of $1,512,000 was reached. Then 
a popular reaction set in, and the annual appropria- 
tions were reduced to less than $100,000 in the years 
immediately preceding the Civil War. When the war 


was over, the appropriations were again steadily and 
rapidly increased, reaching eighteen millions in 1883. In 
that year President Arthur vetoed the appropriation as 
viciously extravagant, but the bill was passed over his veto. 
Popular approval of his action, however, kept the appro- 
priations low until the last Congress, when they were 
increased to $22,000,000 for 1889 and $25,000,000 for 
1890. The overwhelming Democratic majority in the 
present Congress was largely due to popular disapproval 
of the extravagance of its predecessor. Yet the extrav- 
agance which was condemned by the Democratic party 
when out of office is continued by that party when in 
office. It is doubtful if the whole Nation spends twenty- 
four millions a year for its village streets and country 
roads. 

We call the special attention of our readers to the letter 
on the ‘‘‘ Rustler’ Outrages in Wyoming,” printed on page 
1241 of this issue. This letter comes from a long time 
subscriber of The Christian Union. Graphic as it is, it 
yet does not explain the origin of the difficulties which 
have resulted in such scenes of lawless violence. But its 
character and its source are such as to make it perfectly 
clear that there are two sides in this controversy, and that 
the outrages are not all by the “rustlers.” The Outlook 
paragraph which has elicited this letter from our corre- 
spondent was based on information gathered from private 
sources as well as from the daily press. In view of this 
letter, we withdraw the opinions formerly expressed, and 
reserve our final judgment for further and fuller informa- 
tion, which we hope to secure. Meanwhile it is very clear 
that it is a first duty of the President to obtain, by an im- 
partial investigation, a knowledge of the facts in the case, 
and direct the course of the United States officials accord- 
ingly. 

Next week has been fixed upon as the time for 
the dissolution of the British Parliament. Already the 
leaders of the parties have given indications of the char- 
acter of the arguments upon which they will go to the 
country in the coming general election. The keynote of 
the Conservative campaign was sounded by Mr. Balfour in 
a speech made at the dinner of the National Union Con- 
servative Associations. He compared and contrasted the 
attitude of the two parties on the Irish question the last 
twelve years, holding that the Liberals had maintained no 
consistent position and that they had even now no definite 
proposition to lay before the people. Mr. Balfour asserted 
that while Home Rule was the first item in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s programme, his party was in fact ready and anxious 
to bury the whole question, while the leaders would will- 
ingly “shunt” it. In the meanwhile the Liberals were 
making overtures to the Socialists in what seemed to him 
a most insincere way, demanding the assistance of the 
labor agitators on the Home Rule question without prom- 
ising anything definite in return. On the other hand, he 
said, the so-called Conservatives had, in point of fact, 
been pioneers in every branch of social life, and had passed 
important legislation in the interest of labor. Mr. Balfour’s 
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defense of the short-lived Irish bill brought forward by 
the Government was weak, and without much evidence of 
his heart being in it. Finally he struck once more the 
jingo note, declaring that England would not put herself 
in the hands of a party which was quite willing to wreck 
the interests of the Empire in foreign affairs, being blinded 
by its obstinate adherence to one subject, that of Home 
Rule. In point of fact, however, the political prophets 
are expressing a strong belief in the success of the Liberal 
party in the coming election, and the question seems to 
be, not so much whether Mr. Gladstone will have a major- 
ity, as how large a majority he will have. It is possible 
that it may even be large enough to take away the balance 
of power from the extreme Irish faction. Mr. Gladstone 
has also made an expression of opinion the past week. In 
reply to the deputation from the London Trades Council 
asking his co-operation in establishing a legal eight-hour 
day, the Liberal leader said frankly that “‘ the Home Rule 
question blocked the way.” He added that the remainder 
of his public life must be devoted to that one especial 
question, and that the eight-hour problem was not one for 
him to deal with, but for the men who would come after 
him. 

The Boston “ Herald” in vigorous and plain language 
defines the issue in the American Board : 

“The time has come when there seem to be only two things to be 
done. One is to ask for the resignation of the individuals who are 
known to have kept up this imbroglio with persistent effort for the 
last six years, and who have defeated every effort at compromise by 
not keeping their pledges in the spirit in which they were accepted by 
the other party. If this cannot be done at the next October meeting 
of the Board, there will be nothing left but for the strong and liberal 
churches of the Congregational Church to organize foreign missionary 
work on their own account, and to furnish an example to the Congrega- 


tional body of the way in which modern missionary affairs should be 
conducted. This is the whole question in a nutshell.” 


We do not think that the “ Herald” is just in saying, con- 
cerning Dr. Storrs, that “ his recent letter shows that he can 
no longer be depended upon for his customary fairness.” A 
man may be a partisan in his views and yet fair in his office. 
Dr. Storrs’s letter does not indicate that he will be unfair 
in the administration of his office, but it does indicate that 
he has abandoned the endeavor to unite—we use his own 
figure—the two wings of the American Board in one body. 
It is also to be said that there is another alternative than 
that suggested by the Boston “ Herald.” It is for the liberal 
Congregational churches to do their foreign missionary 
work through other existing missionary organizations, to 
divert its funds into home missionary work, of which there 
is an abundance waiting to be done, or to organize provis- 
ionally, sending out missionaries as Mr. Noyes was sent 
out by the Berkeley Temple Church of Boston. Either of 
these means would be better than organizing a new board 
of missions to introduce a new element of sectarianism 


into the foreign field. 


The ‘‘Congregationalist” reports the further, and 
apparently final, action of the Congregational Council 
which on April 5, at Penacook, N. H., refused to ordain 
Mr. E. G. Spencer, because he expressed a hope for the 
salvation of all men. This Council, reconvened according 
to the terms of its adjournment, found that the church had 
substituted for its former creed what is known as the New 
Congregational Creed of 1883, providing, however, that 
assent to it should not be required in receiving members. 
The church had also renewed its call to Mr. Spencer by a 
vote of 32 to 2. Mr. Spencer, being recalled before the 


Council, explained more fully his position on the doctrine 
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of eternal punishment. We quote the “ Congregation- 
alist’s ” editorial report at this point: 

“ He [Mr. Spencer] interprets Matt. xxv., 46 as ‘ the life age and the 
punishment age,’ and thinks the word eternal as applied to life and to 
punishment does not necessarily involve the same meaning in both 
cases. With this interpretation he could accept the last clause of the creed 
of 1883. He denied that he was a Universalist, and said he was not in 
sympathy with their ways. He believed ‘that those who have the 
offer of Christ and reject him, do so at an infinite risk.” Though he 
said he had not changed his views since the former session of the 
Council, we understand that he so presented them as to make on it a 
different and more favorable impression.” 


The Council, after prolonged private session, again 
refused to ordain and install Mr. Spencer, but stated by 
resolution that its action was not based entirely on the 
views of the candidate, but also on evidence that the views 
of the pastor and the change of creed were not approved 
by all the members of the church. There is nothing in the 
principles of primitive Congregationalism to prevent the 
church from proceeding to ordain and install Mr. Spencer, 
or from retaining him as its pastor without installation and 
ordination. Indeed, the majority of pastors of Congrega- 
tional churches are not installed by council at all. We 
have already expressed our own judgment on this case ; 
this, namely, that ecclesiastical history abundantly demon- 
strates the fact that men with such a view as Mr. Spen- 
cers may be admirable preachers of the Gospel. We 
repeat the hope that “the church will ordain him without 
a council, and that he will go on with his work, and suc- 
ceed in proving by his efficiency that the Council was mis- 
taken and the church was correct in its judgment of his 
theological and spiritual capacity as a preacher.”’ 


The new civic movement in this city, with which our 
readers are by this time pretty familiar, has advanced 
another step. There was formed in Cooper Union last 
week “ The Civic Union of New York,” in which it is 
hoped to have enrolled the name of every citizen of New 
York, irrespective of political party or religious creed, who 
believes in purity and honesty in city government, and in 
a total separation of the municipal from the State and 
National elections. The first object of the Civic Union is 
to enlist as many members as possible on this basis; the 
second, to obtain such legislative action as shall enable 
New York to hold its municipal elections in the spring. 
What the programme of the Civic Union will be after these 
two important objects are accomplished will be announced 
later. Its President is the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., and its 
Treasurer is Francis L. Hine, Esq., Vice-President of the 
Astor Place Bank; and the organization has already won 
the support of men of character and influence. If this 
Civic Union uses its opportunities wisely, it will accom- 
plish an important work by exercising a vital influence on 
that broad and general movement for municipal purifica- 
tion which promises to become the characteristic reform 


of our times. 


Dr. H. K. Carroll, of the “ Independent,” contributes 
to the June “ Forum ” a most interesting article on the cen- 
sus of churches that is being gathered under his direction, 
The work is not yet complete, but the main outlines are 
quite distinct. New England is no longer Congregational- 
ist, but Catholic. It contains a million Catholic communi- 
cants, as against 230,000 Congregationalist. Yet, take the 
country over, Congregationalism has been increasing more 
rapidly than Catholicism. In 1880 there were 384,000 
Congregationalists, and in 1890 512,o00—a gain of 33 per 
cent. In 1880 the Catholic population, according to Sad- 
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lier’s “ Catholic Directory,” was 6,367,000; in 1890 the 
number of Catholic communicants, according to the census, 
was 6,250,000. Dr. Carroll accepts the estimate that 15 
per cent. of the Church “ population ” is below the age of 
nine, ten, or eleven, at which the first communion is taken, 
and on this basis figures that the number of Catholic commu- 
nicants has increased 15% per cent. during the decade. 
This estimate, however, appears much too small, even to Dr. 
Carroll, and certainly is much too small, since the Catholic 
population has proportionately as many children as the 
Protestant, and we know that more than a quarter of the 
people in the country are under ten years of age. Yet, 
unless the figures of the Catholic directory ten years ago 
were seriously exaggerated, the increase of Catholicism has 
been little more than 20 per cent., notwithstanding the enor- 
mous Catholic immigration from Italy, Austria, and French 
Canada. All of the great Protestant denominations seem to 
have done better. The Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
includes about one-half of the Methodists of this country, 
shows an increase from 1,707,000 communicants in 1880 
to 2,229,000 in 1890 Here the gain is over thirty per cent. 
The Presbyterian Church North shows a gain of nearly 
forty per cent., advancing from 573,000 communicants to 
788,000. The various Lutheran bodies advance from 
712,000 to 1,200,000, a gain of more than sixty per cent., 
largely due to immigration. The Disciples of Christ— 
the Church founded by Alexander Campbell—shows an 
increase from 350,000 members in 1880 to 641,000 in 
1890—a gain of 83 per cent., without the assistance of 
immigration. There are no returns for the Baptists or 
Episcopalians, but there is no reason tosuppose that either 
of these denominations has fallen behind the rest. During 
the decade the population of this country increased but 
twenty-five per cent. It is obvious, therefore, that in 
numerical strength the Protestant Churches have made 
an astonishing advance. 

Numerical strength does not always indicate moral 
strength ; Professor Hyde has in the same number of the 
“ Forum” an article on “Impending Paganism in New 
England,” which is at least sufficient to prevent overween- 
ing self-conceit and unquestioning optimism. Statistics 
recently gathered by the Maine Bible Society show that in 
fifteen counties a trifle over half the families report them- 
selves as not attendants upon any church. The condition 
of the churches, as Professor Hyde depicts them, is quite 
sufficient to account for the non-attendance. In every 
village there are three or four sectarian churches. One village 
serves asatype for many: Eight hundred or one thousand 
people ; four churches; two supplied by ministers in a 
neighboring town, one by a theological student, the fourth 
sometimes with, sometimes without, a resident pastor; the 
two strongest churches having respectively as members: 
the Universalist, thirteen women and one man; the Con- 
gregational, twenty women and four men; each congrega- 
tion an average attendance of fifty to sixty persons. The 
sectarianism in Maine is as bad as that depicted in another 
column in the far West. Asa result, weak churches—nearly 
one-half the Congregational churches regularly receiving mis- 
sionary aid ; weak preachers—few young men of strength 
being willing to give themselves to a ministry so hopeless 
of results under such circumstances ; and preaching which 
is scholastic, traditional, theological, and unmoral. 

The most hopeful aspect of Professor Hyde’s article is 
that in which he gives account of what has been attempted 
in Maine by way of correcting this evil : 

“We have not aimed at union, nor even at any great degree of 
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co-operation. We have sought, and practically attained, a condition * 


which, if existing between political bodies, would ‘be termed armed 
neutrality. Each of five closely related denominations agrees to let 
the work of the others alone, to consult the denominations already on 
the ground, or those having churches in the immediate vicinity, before 
beginning work in a new field, and to respect the traditions and pref- 
erences of the community itself. Provision for the moral support and 
enforcement of these resolutions is made in the recommendation of a 
permanent commission, consisting of three members from each de- 
nomination, to which ,cases involving matters of interdenominational 
comity may be referred.” 


We have not space here to quote Professor Hyde’s sketch 
of the ideal village church, uniting on a catholic basis all 
the Christian elements in a village, and of the ideal preach- 
ing, showing not only how souls are to be saved, but also 
“what use to make of the soul after it is saved; how the 
saved soul should behave in the home; how it should do 
business; how it can make the community happier and 
better,” etc. The whole article is worthy the careful 
study of every man interested in the moral well-being of 
the community, and especially of every church and 
preacher in the country districts, the villages, and the 
smaller towns. The minister may begin at once to preach 
and the church to work along the lines which Mr. Hyde 
suggests, without waiting for the additional reforms. 


Andover Theological Seminary has of late years greatly 
increased in the number of its students and of its instruct- 
ors, and, indeed, in the extent of its usefulness in all direc- 
tions. Simultaneously with this broadening out of the 
institution there has been a reduction of income, arising 
from the lower rates of interest and the natural increase of 
the expenses. It is therefore in great need of an immedi- 
ate enlargement of its permanent fund. The Trustees and 
Faculty concur in saying that the Seminary should have 
$50,000 to equalize the salaries now paid; $150,000 to 
maintain the present salaries ; $40,000 to provide scholar- 
ship funds to aid in the support of worthy students; $50,- 
ooo for the maintenance and improvement of the buildings 
and other property. Other needs—an addition to the 
library, a building for public lectures and social uses, and 
a musical professorship—are also urgent. For the first 
time in twenty years, therefore, a general appeal is made 
to the friends of the Seminary for financial assistance. 
The legal questions which have been a hindrance in the 
line of advance have been permanently settled; the work 
is growing rapidly in strength and extent ; the instructors of 
the Seminary are second to none in ability, and only the 
material facilities and financial support are inadequate to 
the immediate future. The cause is one which appeals 
earnestly to the attention of the Congregational churches 
and of individuals, and we trust it will meet with a ready 
and generous response. 


The question of the appointment of women on our 
Boards of Education has been raised again in the city of 
Brooklyn, whose Mayor is urged, for the fifth or sixth time, 
we believe, to make such an appointment. Women are 
already serving on Boards of Education, not only in the 
far West, where they are fulfilling other civic functions, but 
in the interior, as in Chicago, where woman’s influence has 
been widely and beneficially felt; in the conservative city 
of Philadelphia, where women have exerted a most potent 
and healthful influence; and in a number of the leading 
cities of New England, among them Boston, Providence, 
Worcester, and Springfield. Nor is it true “that in New 
York City women commissioners have left no mark 
whatever on our school policy "and system.” They have 
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exerted an influence all the more potent that it has been 
quiet and unostentatious. There is, in fact, only one 
objection to the appointment of women on school boards, 
and that an objection which those who feel it most keenly 
are least likely to state with frankness. It is that women 
will not use the office for party and political ends, and that 
their presence on the School Board seriously interferes 
with those who are endeavoring to use their influence in 
such a way. 

An expedition for the relief of Lieutenant Peary will 
start atonce. Itisin charge of Professor Angelo Heilprin, 
the well-known biographer and explorer who went to Green- 
land with the Peary party, and who is thoroughly well 
informed as to their plans. The expedition is sent out by 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and is well 
equipped with provisions (of which many months’ stores 
beyond what will probably be needed are being taken), 
tuboggans, boats, ice-creepers, and other appliances for 
Arctic exploration. The party will proceed to Newfound- 
land, and thence sail northward on July 2, on the Kite. It 
is supposed that Lieutenant Peary will, if possible, return 
to Whale Sound from his northern sledge expedition not 
later than the first of September, and the relief party will 
endeavor to intercept him at some point on the coast, 
leaving messages for him and “caching” provisions at 
different points. There is no reason, as yet, to think that 
Lieutenant Peary has failed in his object ; although slightly 
equipped for so long a journey, his plans were carefully 
laid and were not permanently interrupted by the accident 
in which he broke a limb on his first arrival in Greenland. 
There is every reason to suppose that he may have suc- 
ceeded in his plan of advancing northward in sledges 
furnished with sails, which could glide easily over the ice- 
cap and snow-fields which cover the interior of Greenland. 
Nansen’s success in crossing Greenland from coast to 
coast shows what may be done in this way. It is not 
unlikely that Lieutenant Peary may have reached a point 
further north in this direction than any previous explorer. 
Much interest is felt in the welfare and experiences of 
Mrs. Peary, who spent last winter at the advance outpost 
in Greenland from which her husband set out. 


Mr. Robert Ingersoll’s suit for libel against the Rev. A. 
C. Dixon, of the Hanson Place Baptist Church of Brook- 
lyn, has not led his accuser to withdraw or modify his 
accusation, He charges Colonel Ingersoll with represent- 
ing publishers of impure literature. Sued for libel, he 
affirms the truth of the accusation, and specifies the action 
of Colonel Ingersoll in 1878 as chairman of a committee 
which presented a petition to Congress for the repeal 
of certain statutes which prohibit the transmission of 
obscene literature through the mails, and the writing of 
an introduction to and approval of a volume on social 
science which was both immoral and impure. These spec- 
ifications Mr. Ingersoll has sought to have stricken from 
the answer as irrelevant. The motion has been denied, 
and if the case comes on for trial, Mr. Ingersoll’s respon- 
sibility for the petition which he presented and fcr the book 
which he introduced will be one of the questions for the 
court and jury to pass upon. 


GENERAL NeEws.—The Anti-Option Bill which passed 
the House of Representatives, and on which we commented 
last week, has been referred by the Senate to the Judiciary 
Committee; a prompt réport is promised. The silver 
debate continues in the Senate; the most important speech 
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of the week was made by Senator Morrill. The Italian 
Parliament has been prorogued. The Liberals in Bel- 
gium have carried the elections for members of the Assem- 
bly by a small majority. The countries of England, 
Belgium, France, and Germany are trying to come to an 
agreement regarding their respective “spheres of mission- 
ary influence in Africa;’ the recent troubles in Uganda 
between French Catholics and English Protestants and 
their converts have led to this action ; Captain Lugard, of 
the British East Africa Company, has been directed to 
abandon Uganda in consequence of the continued hos- 
tilities between the native factions ; the Catholic mission- 
aries under Cardinal Lavigerie repeat the charges that the 
Protestants in Uganda have slaughtered several hundred 
of the Catholic natives. Mount Vesuvius has been very 
active for the last two or three weeks; a new crater has 
opened, and huge masses of lava are constantly ejected. 
A severe tornado swept over part of southern Minne- 
sota Thursday of last week and destroyed many houses ; 
it is reported that thirty or forty people were killed. 
Reports from Zanzibar declare that Emin Pasha is alive, 
and has reached Bukoba. President Palacio, of Vene- 
zuela, has resigned, and the executive authority has been 
assumed by a Federal Council. A convention to pro- 
test against Home Rule was held in Belfast, Ireland, last 
week, attended by 10,000 delegates ; it declared the fixed 
resolve of Ulster to have nothing to do with a separate 
Irish Parliament. A German force under Baron Bulow 
has been severely defeated by the natives in the Moshi 
territory, Africa. The Greek Cabinet has resigned.-—— 
The Belgian Parliament meets on July 12. 


& 


What Sectarianism is Doing 


Sectarianism is—on consideration we will not say what 
sectarianism is. We will reproduce from our correspond- 
ence a life picture of what sectarianism does, and let our 
readers judge for themselves what it is. Names are here 
not mentioned ; but we have them and could give them if 
it were necessary. The region is the far West : 


“The city of , in which I live, has a population of 2,500, among 
whom are to be found every shade of religious belief, from the rankest 
atheist to the most enthusiastic Methodist. This is one of the oldest 
towns in the State, and ought to have churches of influence. Some twelve 
years ago the Presbyterians established a church here in response to a 
popular demand. Willingly they contributed to the enterprise. It 
was doing a great good for the whole community ; its members were 
scattered over quite a district, and in each little district meetings were 
held, so that the influence of a Christian church was widely felt. Soon 
a roving Methodist minister came along, and, believing that the place 
would go to the devil if there was not a Methodist church, organized 
one forthwita by taking some members from an already weak church 
and adding some others who had been floating about, and who consid- 
ered that unless they had a Methodist church they could not get along. 
This was, of course, a great setback to the little Presbyterian church. 
Very soon the Methodists had a split among themselves, and a swarm 
from them constituted a Free Methodist church. Next some of the 
members of the Presbyterian church, with a few Congregational people 
who had come in, thought they ought to have a Congregational church. 
The Sunday-School Missionary was corresponded with. It was too 
good a chance to lose of adding one more new church to the list. My 
observation out here leads me to assert that the worship of statistics 
is one of the most popular forms of nineteenth-century idolatry. 
Here in the little city of , with three weak, uninfluential churches, 
there was actually imposed a fourth—a Congregational church. This, 
of course, was a sad setback to the three which had been established 
prior to its organization. But just about that time a devout Church- 
man came along. ‘We must have a Church here,’ quoth he. To 
work he goes, and actually secures an Episcopal minister to come here 
and organize a little church. In the meantime the Baptists are 


keeping an eye on things; it would not do at all if they were not 
‘getting a work in,’ as they call itout here. A little time ago, Mr. Rocke- 
feller gave a Pullman car to the Baptist denomination, fully equipped 
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to hold religious meetings. From the religious press it was gathered 
that the car was to be used in little towns where they had no religious 
opportunities; of such towns there are scorns. But that is not what 
is being done with the car; for, in the face of our five weak churches, a 
couple of Baptist preachers bring their car to the city of ——— and actually 
hold their meetings and organize another church. When asked how the 
enterprise was going to be supported, they reply, ‘ Why, the home 
missionary societies, of course, will have to support it.’ In the mean- 
time the German Lutherans and the Scandinavian Methodists each 
organize. Here, then, are eight little, uninfluential churches, each sup- 
ported in part by the home missionary societies of their respective 
denominations.” 

This is what sectarianism does. This spirit of sectarian- 
ism is not a Christian spirit—is distinctively an unchristian 
and an anti-Christian spirit. It is a spirit of statistical 
pride; of pride in church growth. It is a spirit of rivalry, 
strife, and contention. It is not doing a Christian work. 
It is doing an unchristian and anti-Christian work. It 
is dividing where there should be unity; it is bringing dis- 
honor upon the title Christian and weakness upon the 
Church of Christ. It is using money given for the up- 
building of Christ’s cause to tear it down. It drives men 
from the Christian ministry. Why should a self-respecting 
young man, who in other employment can earn his own 
livelihood, consecrate himself to a ministry which will put 
him into the town of , one with eight rival preachers of 
the same Gospel, contending against brethren for whom he 
ought to be contending, and supported by the charity of 
Eastern Christians, who are ignorant of the uses to which 
their money is put? 

All churches are not like the churches at All 
contributions do not help to promote such chaos. But it is 
a disgrace to our Protestant Christianity that such a con- 
dition should exist in any place. And it exists in many 
places. 

And the remedy is so perfectly plain. 

Let the Home Missionary Societies form a syndicate. 
Let the National Secretaries, or the State or District Sec- 
retaries, of the Home Missionary Societies meet once a 
month. Let them confer concerning all new territory; and 
agree, first, never to put an evangelical church into a town 
already adequately supplied with evangelical churches, and, 
second, to allow the sister denomination to put in the sec- 
ond church when a second church is needed. We need a 
Home Missionary Trust. 

Not practicable? Why not practicable? For one rea- 
son, and only one. We are not Christian enough. We 
want to report more churches added to our roll than our 
neighbor reports. We care more about our little “ism” 
than we do about faith, hope, and love. No one of the 
sects can plead Not Guilty. 

We invite more reports from the fteld. How many towns 
in the West of 2, 500 inhabitants have eight evangelical 
Protestant churches ? 

Give us the facts. 


The First Step in Reform 


We continue this week the publication of a series of 
photographic views of municipal government in this country. 
When our collection is completed, this “ Rogues’ Gallery ” 
will include pictures of the police complicity with crime in 
the cities of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Louisville, 
Boston, and San Francisco, and perhaps one or two other 
cities. 

In every city substantially the same condition of affairs 
exists. Government is no better in Chicago under Repub- 
lican rule than in New York under Democratic rule: 
Thieves will wear any uniform and assume any name. 
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The devil is as ready as in Paul’s time to masquerade, if 
need be, in the réle of an angel of light. 

Dr. MacArthur, of this city, in a sermon preached last 
Sunday, proposes as a remedy, if correctly reported, to “ or- 
ganize a great number of missionary stations from which 
Gospel missionaries can go out into the fields of sin to labor 
with the fallen.” This is an excellent thing todo. But it 
has no relation to the condition of affairs which our Chicago 
correspondent describes. The first need of the cities of 
America is not more Gospel for the degraded, but more law 
for the men who are promoting degradation. There is 
need of hope for the despairing ; but there is greater need 
of conscience for the lawless. The Christ who is wanted 
just now in our cities is the Christ with a whip of small 
cords, whose eyes were as a flame of fire, and whose voice 
was like the thunder of the sea. 

The political reform needed we shall discuss hereafter. 
First, we need a moral reform; and the beginning of that 
must be an awakening of public conscience to the reality 
and enormity of the crime which the public itself per- 
petrates so long as it is perpetrated by officials whom the 
public puts into power and leaves in power after their 
character is known. 


“© Not Good if Detached ” 


This cautionary legend, familiar enough to holders of 
railway tickets, has not been sufficiently commended to 
readers of the Bible. We had evidence of it, six months 
ago, in that wonderfully constructed indictment against 
Professor Briggs, in which detached texts were forced into 
service on the seeming assumption that the words of 
Balaam were just as good in proof as the words of Jesus. 
We are continually meeting with people who find a difficulty 
in the Scripture which they themselves have created by 
wresting the words from their connections. For instance, 
see Jesus’s injunction, “ Ye therefore shall be perfect as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” The /sherefore ties the 
meaning to the special thought in the context, an impartial, 
all-round benevolence, to the friendly and unfriendly alike. 
Thus Jesus marks out the practicable way up to the Chris- 
tian highland of an ultimate perfection of character. The 
detached text gives the discouraging impression of a 
mountain peak with no way up, and the injunction is 
ignored as a thing impracticable. 

The parable of the laborers in the vineyard, wrested 
from its context at the end of the nineteenth chapter of 
Matthew, has been often abused to encourage the belief 
that a tardy obedienceis, in the end, as well off as an early 
obedience to the divine call. But its whole stress is thrown 
the other way by the connection in which it stands, as an 
answer to Peter’s apparently mercenary question, what 
those were to obtain who had forsaken all for Christ. 
In its showing that only those enjoyed their reward who 
received it as more of grace than of debt, Jesus is caution- 
ing earnest spirits, like Peter, against the self-seeking 
temper which would spoil heaven for them by spoiling 
them for it. 

So, to name but one case more, Jesus’s remark at the 
young ruler’s disappointment, upon the apparent impossi- 
bility of a rich man entering the kingdom of God, is often 
torn from its connection with the special ,circumstances, 
and made to stand as an isolated statement true at all 
times. The events which took place three months later, 
after Pentecost, when possessors of estates sold them for 
the benefit of the poor, shows how fallacious is that notion. 
Jesus’s saying was strictly true for the time only, and only 
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for such a time, when, at the crisis of a good cause seem- 
ingly lost, men who have much to lose are the last men to 
throw all they have into the vortex of apparent defeat, and 
to go to the cross with the rejected Christ. 

In the progress of Biblical study we are gradually getting 
out of the illusion that a text is a text, and good for its 
face value wherever found. But many a Bible reader, and 
not a few Bible teachers also, still need to be reminded 
that a text is like the railway coupon, “not good if 
detached.” 


The Political Situation in Japan 


The new House of Representatives of the Japanese Diet 
was organized May 2. Under the Constitution the House 
nominates three candidates for the office of Speaker, but 
the appointment is made by the Emperor. Mr. Toru 


Hoshi, an advanced Liberal, received the largest number of 


votes, and was promptly appointed by the Emperor. Mr. 
Hoshi’s majority was not large, and there seemed reason 
to believe that not all who voted for him could be counted 
upon in a struggle with the Government. The first real 
contest was with regard to an Address to the Throne look- 
ing toward a change of Ministry. In this contest the 
Liberals failed. Nothing daunted, they introduced a reso- 
lution censuring the Ministry for interfering with the recent 
elections. This resolution was passed by a vote of 163 to 
111. The next day the Emperor prorogued the Diet for 
one week. The Ministry, meantime, has probably decided 
whether to resign or to dissolve the House of Representa- 
tives and appeal once more to the country. 

In the House of Peers the Liberals succeeded in passing 
a vote of censure, but the vote did not indicate the actual 
sentiment of the House. The Liberal peers selected a 
day when the docket presented an unattractive programme, 
and arranged to be present in full force. Although the 
friends of the Government constitute a strong majority, 
on that day very few were present, and the Liberals were 
masters of the situation. The order of the day was hur- 
ried through, and time enough saved to secure the adop- 
tion of the resolution of censure. . 

It is difficult to predict the outcome of this struggle. It 
seems probable that another appeal will be made to the 
country, but it is not likely that a more tractable Diet can 
be secured. It must not be supposed that the contest is 
between Old Japan and New Japan. The Government 
does not represent Old Japan. Indeed, the downright 
Conservatives are not over-friendly to the Government ; 
some of them are markedly hostile, and on important 
questions vote with the Liberals. One of the effective 
charges against the Government supporters is that they 
are seeking to Europeanize Japan. The contest is really 
between two political schools of thought, which may be 
styled the German school and the English school. The 
present Government is, so far as the terms of the Consti- 
tution go, modeled after that of Germany ; but in practice 
there is an important difference. In Japan the Emperor, 
though profoundly reverenced by the people, does not, so 
far as the people know, exert the slightest influence on 
public affairs. The Ministry is nominally responsible to 
the Emperor, but in the thought of the people it is irre- 
sponsible. More than this, the Government has been, since 
the Revolution of 1868, for the most part in the hands of 
two clans. Last December the Minister of Naval Affairs, 
in an address before the House of Representatives, claimed 
for these two clans the entire credit of the governmental 
reforms which have been carried out since the Revolution 
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of 1868, and thus admitted the truth of the charge of the 
Liberals that the Government is and has been a clan 
government. It is acknowledged by all parties that the 
history of this combination of the two clans, Satsuma and 
Choshu, has been on the whole a notable history, and that 
its leaders have been patriotic statesmen, but the Liberals 
are not willing to accord to them a monopoly of patriotism 
or statesmanship. It does not dispose of the charge to 
Say, as some do, that in the present Cabinet the Choshu 
clan hardly has a representative, for it is universally be- 
lieved that even now the strongest influence in govern- 
mental affairs is that of certain Choshu men outside the 
Cabinet. The policy of the Liberals is to secure national 
government as opposed to clan government, and a Ministry 
responsible to the Diet as opposed to a practically irre- 
sponsible Ministry. 

There are many Japanese who doubt whether the coun- 
try is ready for party government, who believe that a 
Liberal victory in this contest would mean the introduc- 
tion of inexperienced and impracticable men into the 
highest offices of state. There is some reason for these 
fears, but the question arises, Can a government on 
the German model be made to work without a strong per- 
sonality on the throne? Whatever may be the character 
of the Emperor of Japan, the traditions of his house 
effectually exclude any such opportunities for impressing 
his personality upon the nation as European sovereigns 
avail themselves of, and upon which the strength and sta- 
bility of their governments so largely depend. The Japan- 
ese Ministry does not have this source of strength, and can- 
not long maintain itself in the face of a hostile Diet. 

The prophecy of some of the most intelligent men 
among the Liberals is, not that a party Cabinet will be 
secured at once, but that some of the real leaders of the 
Government, men like Counts Ito and Iuoue, who have 
for some time past lived in nominal retirement, will resume — 
their seats in the Cabinet and associate with themselves 
Counts Itagaki and Okuma, who have the confidence of 
the Liberals, and thus form a coalition cabinet which, with 
unimportant changes, will last until the time is ripe for the 
appointment of a strictly party Ministry. This is undoubt- 
edly the present programme of the moderate wing of the 
popular party; but it is possible, if the contest waxes much 
warmer, that even the moderate men may feel themselves 
driven to extreme measures. 

The next few months will be full of excitement. If the 
House of Representatives is dissolved, another must be 
summoned within five months. Both sides will do their 
best to secure control of the new Diet, but even the most 
Sanguine supporters of the Government can hardly feel 
confident of success. To foreign observers this struggle 
possesses intense interest. Most foreigners, however, even 
of those who sympathize with the general Liberal move- 
ment, will regret that the Diet did not take up some of the 
many pressing questions of social and economic reform 
which stand waiting for parliamentary consideration before 
entering upon this contest. A list of measures of manifest 
value to the people which had been carried through by 
Liberal statesmen would have been the best passport to 
popular favor. The Liberals have thought differently. The 
future alone can tell whether theirs is the better policy. 


‘The Real Benefactors 


. Next to the illusion that money can confer happiness is 
the illusion that the giving of money is the only form 
which practical helpfulness can take. There never was a 
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greater mistake. There are thousands of people who give 
away money generously, and, as a rule, work only harm by 
their unintelligent, indiscriminate prodigality. There are 
others who never have money to give and yet who render 
to their fellows constant and practical aid. To give money 
wisely and without injury to the recipient requires rare 
discernment and intelligence, but to give a man an oppor- 
tunity is to bring to bear on him the very influence that 
will draw out the best things that are in him. The great- 
est benefactors of their fellows are those who daily divide 
their possessions of opportunity, wisdom, counsel, sym- 
pathy, and friendliness. The world is just beginning to 
learn that its happiness may be increased tenfold by 
co-operation; that by standing together men multiply 
indefinitely their productive power. Those who have 
learned this lesson illustrate the principle of co-operation 
by dividing success as fast as it comes to them. To leave 
the door open as one goes upward is the instinct of the 
generous soul—to regard it as a part of the work of life 
to bear the needs of others in mind and to fit the man to 
the opportunity. Generous men and women make their 
success the stepping-stone to the success of others. Give 
them a more influential position, and they are immediately 
working for their friends who need advancement and op- 
portunity ; give them increased prosperity, and at once they 
are making work for others who need work. These are 
the real benefactors of society. They often have little or 
no money to give, but they are distributers of that which 
is infinitely better than money, and which turns to money 
value in the end—opportunity. And these have their 
reward. Not long ago a generous woman, to whom recent 
years have brought straitened circumstances, spoke feel- 
ingly of the extraordinary thoughtfulness and generosity of 
friends—forgetting that her whole previous life had been 
one continuous act of generosity ; that her door was never 
closed, her table never full, her counsel never withheld, her 
energy never stayed when the interests of others were at 
stake. She made her life for years one long beneficence ; 
and now, when she stands in need of that which she once 
gave to others without stint, it is returned to her. After 
all our cynicism, the reaping is still according to the sow- 


ing. 
Editorial Notes 


“ Alliteration’s artful aid” often adds a great deal to the 
pungency of a clever saying. Here, for instance, is Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s characterization of a five o’clock tea, as re- 
ported by a writer in the “ Home Journal:” “It is giggle— 
gabbile—gobble—and git !’’ 

Another effective use of sound-consonance in epigram is the 
remark of a critic that “the modern Jew constantly vacillates 
between monotheism and moneytheism.” The fact that this 
was said by a Jewish writer in a paper edited for Jews shows 
that the race is conscious of its own failing, and therefore in a 
fair way to lessen it; and Gentiles do not forget nowadays the 
splendid generosity of such Jews as Montefiore, Baron Hirsch, 
the Ottendorfers of this city, and many like them. 


A correspondent questions the following statement made edi- 
torially by The Christian Union, May 7: “ The criminal class, 
whose hand is against every man, and who regard, not merely 
the rich, but all men who live in comfort, as their legitimate 
prey. TZhis criminal class is increasing more rapidly than the 
population.” Our authority is “ Criminal Statistics ” gathered 


by Dr. Wines and others. It it true that these statistics include 
“‘ misdemeanants, drunks, and disorderlies,” but it is also true 
that this is the class from which sneak-thieves, pickpockets, 
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shoplifters, and burglars are recruited. As a rule, the entire 
class of “ rounders,” from the men who are sent up for ten days 
to those who are sent up for twenty years, “regard not merely 
the rich, but all men who live in comfort, as their legitimate 
prey.” 

We regret to see the announcement of Dr. George Leon 
Walker’s resignation of his pastorate in Hartford, on account 
of ill health. To those who know him, his life has been a won- 
derfully inspiring one, for he has accomplished a life-work as a 
leading pastor in New England by his scholarship, his courage, 
his indomitable pluck, in spite of infirmity of health which might 
well have excused him for performing throughout his life the 
role of an invalid instead of the rdle of a soldier. 


All Americans, of every section and of all parties, will unite 
in profound sympathy for Mr. and Mrs. Blaine under the blow 
which has fallen upon them. Twoweeks ago Mr. Blaine seemed 
not unlikely to receive the nomination for the Presidency by his 
party, and his son, full of eager hopes and ambitions, was among 
the leaders working to secure that result. To-day the ambition 
is shattered, the son is dead, and the home is desolate. In such 
a sorrow silence is golden and speech is not even silver. 


Chairman Murphy, of the New York Democratic State Com- 
mittee, says that the machine Democrats hate Mr. Cleveland 
because the Mugwumps like him. “The idea,” he says, “ is dis- 
like of Mugwumps, it matters not whether he be a Republican 
Mugwump or a Democratic Mugwump.” Mr. Platt and Mr. 
Quay, of the Republican machine, entertain the same sentiments 
toward the same classes. In other words, the sharpest political 
division in America is not between Republicans and Democrats, 
but between the bosses and their thick-and-thin followers on the’ 
one side, and the independent voters on the other. 


The King’s Daughters and the King’s Sons Societies are car- 
rying on in this city a commendable work, under the auspices 
of the New York Tenement-House Chapter, the headquarters « f 
which are at 77 Madison Street. The Chapter is working 
among the children of the tenement-house districts, and last 
year over four hundred children had their only escape from the 
hot and crowded tenements through this committee. The Chap- 
ter not only provides outings, but distributes flowers, fruit, jellies, 
and other delicacies, and clothing, among worthy poor families, 
and it has now published an appeal to the King’s Daughters 
and Sons throughout the country to help in the work during the 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis, author of “ How the Other 
Half Lives,” whose name is familiar to readers of The Chris- 
tian Union, is first Vice-Chairman of the New York Tenement- 
House Chapter. We strongly advise the King’s Daughters 
and Sons among our readers to put themselves in communica- 
tion at once with this good work by writing to Miss Anna 
Shepard, Secretary, 77 Madison Street, New York City. 


Henry George's “ Protection or Free Trade ” bids fair to have 
a far wider circulation than even his “ Progress and Poverty.” 
It has been published in full in the “Congressional Record,” 
through the combination of half a dozen Democratic Congress- 
men, each of whom obtained leave to print a portion of it along 
with his own five-line remarks on the tariff question. Having 
been printed in the “ Record,” it is not only furnished to pur- 
chasers at cost (a cent a copy), but is sent franked through the 
mails. Two thousand dollars have already been subscribed, and 
this fund has paid for the circulation of two hundred thousand 
copies of the book. The project is to raise ten thousand dollars 
and distribute a million copies during the campaign. Without 
doubt this is the best piece of literature that has appeared in the 
“ Record” for a long while, but the smuggling of moral tracts 
through the mails is on a par with Thackeray’s project for dis- 
tributing religious tracts in whisky-bottles. Mr. George’s book 
is a protest against using public funds to promote private inter- 
ests. The distribution of this book at public expense is an ex- 
ample of the very wrong it attacks. 
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Official Complicity with Vice 
I.—Chicago 
By W. H. Burke 


HE administration of justice in Chicago, the 

enforcement of the statutes and the ordinances, 

is a satire upon nineteenth century civilization. 

Chicago has no Tammany Hall whose corrupt- 

ing influence extends to and controls the police, 

but the political elements that in various ways 
dominate Chicago’s police and judiciary are quite as irre- 
sponsible and disreputable. New York, from one point 
of view, has an advantage over the Western metropolis 
in the very fact of Tammany. Paradox this may seem 
to be, but the advantage of a known foe, no matter what 
his strength, over subtle, intangible influences, difficult to 
discover, often impossible to trace to the point of actual 
responsibility, is obvious. And the condition that con- 
fronts the Chicago reformer is this: there seems to be no 
single objective point of attack, no enemy in the open to 
create unity of action among the forces of reform. So the 
influence of noble men and women, bent upon the amelio- 
ration of conditions such as are inevitably produced by a 
corrupt police and an indifferent or ignorant or venal 
judiciary, is dissipated, and, in comparison with the seem- 
ing success of the efforts of the enemies of society, comes to 
naught. 

Major Robert W. McLaughry, the Superintendent of 
Police of this city, is himself a noted reformer, and he 
stands pre-eminently among men as a courageous Christian 
gentleman, kind of heart and pure of mind. But he is as 
powerless to stay the tide of corruption which sweeps all 
before it, and to which the police force contributes the 
larger part, as though he had never been commissioned. 
_ Politics of the ward-heeler grade absolutely controls, and it is 
not too much to say that the hoodlum and ruffian, by virtue 
of his “ pull ” somewhere, it matters not where so that it 
results in votes on election day, is less liable to interfer- 
ence from the police than the respectable citizen who at- 
tends strictly to his own affairs. 

In considering the authorities of Chicago in relation to 
vice and crime, the question of party politics can at once 
be eliminated. It is simply a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black for Democrats to refer slightingly to conditions 
as they now exist under Republican rule; and, “’tis pity, 
pity ’tis ’tis true,” the Republican can never name a time 


in the city’s history when, under Democratic auspices, it: 


was worse that it now is. The tough, the hoodlum, the 
gambler, the saloon-keeper, the bawdy-house manager—all 
these are partisans “ for what there is in it,” and these dis- 
reputables are as much sought after by the “ silk stocking ” 
element of one party as the other. The result is not far 
to seek. Indeed, in Chicago, it is apparent in every 
department of the municipal government; it is seen in a 
condition of the streets almost intolerable, in sanitary con- 
ditions nothing short of criminal, in extravagant expenditure 
with trifling and valueless returns, as well as in moral con- 
ditions which almost paralyze hope and discourage effort. 
To attempt to analyze the traceable causes which create 
and the conditions which permit these things to be, would 
pass the limits of this article. But that there is a primary 
cause, tangible and susceptible of reform, is not for a 
moment to be doubted. The real source of most of the 
evils is a cumbersome judiciary and the complex machinery 
of the law, which makes it next to impossible to indict, 
or, if indicted, to convict, the man witha “pull.” Without 
attempting to go into details, the method which obtains as 
to justices of the peace may serve as an illustration. In 
Cook County there are one hundred and fifty justices of the 
p2ace, each having equal jurisdiction, and each being wholly 
independent of the other. The possibilities of that state 
of affairs suggest themselves, and they are limitless. Out- 
side of the city the justices are elected by popular vote; 
those within the corporation are nominated to the Governor 
by the Judges of the Superior, the Circuit, the County, and 


the Probate Courts, who assemble for that purpose. The 
compensation of the ward heeler who helped elect one or 
all of these judges is the naming of one or more justices 
of the peace who will do the bidding of the gang. From 
the justices thus selected, and confirmed by the Governor, 
the Mayor selects those who serve as police magistrates. 
Here again the ward heeler appears. The administra- 
tion is induced, by those persuasive methods known to > 
the guild, to choose from the number the “ toughest,” 
or perhaps the weakest, and he is installed in the all- 
important office of police magistrate, whose powers are 
extraordinary. This is the simple pressing of the button. 
The magistrate ‘does the rest.” He becomes at once the 
willing tool of a gang whose members commit crime rang- 
ing from petty thieving to murder, from adultery to rape, 
and these crimes are committed almost with impunity. 

Houses of prostitution that “stand in” with the gang 
enjoy complete immunity from the police, while others are 
regularly “ pulled” to satisfy the greed of the professional 
bailer. So with gambling-houses and other forms of crime. 
And this professional bailer is a power in the land, and a 
very numerous individual in Chicago. More than that, he 
is rich, and rapidly getting richer. He and the justice 
work in partnership, the police coming in for a proper 
share of the spoils in this wise: All fines received by the 
magistrates. during the hours of the day are paid over to 
the city. All fines received by them after sundown go into 
their own pockets. Houses of prostitution, gambling- 
houses, etc., are always “‘ pulled” at night. The victims 
don’t want to go to jail, and the justice is called for. He 
can’t help them any unless they are prepared to give bonds 
for appearance. The professional bailer is on hand to do 
that, receiving an extortionate fee for his service. The 
justice gets $: for each bond, and sometimes one hundred 
are issued in a single evening. ‘The police have done the 
“pulling,” so the justice and the bailer “divvy up” with 
the blue-coated conservators of law, and all goes merrily. 

Not long since, by one of those inscrutable accidents 
which sometimes occur even in Chicago politics, an honest. 
man was chosen as justice, and was made a police magis- 
trate. He determined that he would not be one of a 
tripartite arrangement as above described. He refused to 
open his office after daylight, and advised the captain of 
police of his district to that effect. The gang stood that 
sort of thing for a week or two. Finally the captain of 
police called on the justice, and told him that it wouldn’t 
do ; he must come to his office at night if he would hold his. 
office ! 

A few months ago a girl of thigteen accompanied her 
still younger sister to the theater, where the latter was to 
take part ina play. While waiting about the dressing-rooms. 
the little girl was forcibly outraged by one of the theater 
attachés. When the lawyer called into the case went to the 
State’s attorney’s office, he found some one had anticipated 
his coming. The police had secured the ear of the public 
prosecutor, and the latter would not investigate the case. 

Yesterday seven aldermanic boodlers, as guilty as ever 
were the Tweed gang, went scot free because of the weak 
case made by the State’s attorney, who must not blame 
the public if it attributes these results either to his stupid- 
ity and ignorance, or to actual collusion with the bribers 
and boodlers. 

The Grand Jury is a political institution here, and the 
ward politician flourishes in that atmosphere which is sup- 
posed to be sanctified by the sacred relations it bears to 
the rights of the citizens. The County Commissioners, who 
are elected by the ward heelers, nam: the members of the 
Grand Jury, and they are “in it for all it’s worth,” to use 
the expressive phrase of some of its members. Political 
influence and cold cash are all powerful in the Cook County 
Grand Jury room ; not but that honorable men are appointed 
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on that body, but, out of twenty-three, thirteen must vote 
to make a true bill, and there are usually not less than ten 
on each jury who are to be “ seen.” 

This hasty sketch is but a suggestion of features that 
find their counterpart in every department of the munici- 

al administration having to do with the observance or 
infraction of law. These evils are numberless, and they 
are growing stronger, more insolent, more insubordinate, 
with discouraging rapidity. So long as present political 
conditions exist there can be no reform in the law, and no 
permanent reform can be achieved so long as the laws 
remain as they noware. Cause and effect are inextricably 
associated here. The people need to be aroused to a 
realizing sense of the importance of a reform that shall 
reach clear down to rock bottom. The Augean stable 
needs not only to be cleansed, it must be razed to the 
ground, and a new structure erected, on new and better 


lines. 
The ‘‘ Rustler” Outrages in Wyoming 
A Defense of the Homesteaders 


Will The Christian Union allow a citizen of Johnson 
County, Wyoming, to correct a few statements made in the 
Outlook of May 28? The Wyoming matter is no longer 
an affair of simply local importance, It is only another 
form of the great question now asked by all thinking peo- 
ple in Europe and America: “ Is money the greatest power 
in the world?” It is true, as your Outlook remarks, that 
the cattle interests have been of paramount importance to 
Wyoming. It is alsotrue that to 4eep them of that impor- 
tance the cattlemen have not hesitated to murder peaceful 
citizens and burn their homes. 5 

These “ barons,” who have grown rich through their cattle 
interests, are simply unwilling to give up their free occu- 
pancy of Government land, so long used as cattle ranges, 
to “ homesteaders”’ or actual settlers. 

When some informant leads you to say that “ the county 
authorities are powerless to protect the cattle-owners, the 
Sheriff of Johnson County himself being a rustler,” I must 
beg leave to state that the county authorities are not only 
able but willing to protect every man within its borders if 
allowed to do so by Acting Governor Barber and the United 
States troops. As to the Sheriff, he cannot have rustled 
cattle to much purpose, since he owns but one cow, for 
home use, being a resident of. my own town. But there is 
one thing said of him that may well have caused the price 
of $5,000 to be offered for killing him, and that is, that “a 
million dollars could not bribe him,” 

Your informant goes on to say that this year cattlemen’s 
lives have been threatened, and they have been forbidden 
to look after their interests. There is not a shadow of 
truth in the statement, excepting the shadow of certain 
graves upon our hillside that may trouble the consciences 
of some of the cattlemen and make them afraid of north- 
ern Wyoming. Not a cattleman, nor an agent of one, has 
been killed in Wyoming, but there are four graves of young, 
strong, brave men, who were called “rustlers,” within 
sight as I write, and others of like kind elsewhere. 

On the first of last November an attack was made upon 
two settlers in Johnson County, both very brave young 
men, in the early morning, whilejthey were still asleep. The 
sudden opening of the door aroused them, and, the first 
shots having missed them, they were able to defend them- 
selves, and to stand off their assailants, who fled, but not 
before some of them were recognized. One month later a 
young man, twenty-three years of age, was riding out from 
town towards his home, having come into Buffalo for nails, 
etc., to finish the house he was building preparatory to his 
marriage. His body was found, with four bullet-holes in 
it, in his wagon, which had been taken off the road into a 
gully, where his horses were cut loose. A few days later a 
young married man was on his way from Buffalo, whither 
he had come to buy his winter supplies, having on his 
wagon Christmas presents—a carpet for his wife, and sleds 
and toys for his little children. In a lonely gulch about 
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eight miles from town an assassin stepped out from behind 
a bank and shot him in the back. He fell dead upon his 
load. The murderer then took the wagon on up the hill, 
around into another gulch, and shot both horses. If your 
readers had stood with me by the coffin of the murdered 
man, had seen the young wife with her head bent low 
upon her husband’s brow, a child of fifteen months in 
her lap, and two others ui der five years of age at her 
feet, they would have wond red with me if all the cattle in 
Wyoming were worth that woman’s tears. And this man 
had never been named as a “rustler.” He only “knew 
too much” of some things that had occurred. One of the 
men who were supposed to have done this dastardly deed 
was discharged at the preliminary examination, but, addi- 
tional evidence having been found, he was again arrested, 
but was allowed out on $20,000 bail, the cattlemen going 
bail for him. Naturally enough, the people of Johnson 
County felt insecure ; but as nearly a year would elapse 
before a session of court, they went about their accustomed 
work, even the nearest friends and relatives of the mur- 
dered men content to wait the process of law. Said the 
minister, an elderly man, who attended the funerals of 
these men, to the writer of this article: “ If anything could 
make me more proud of these Wyoming ‘ boys’ than I am, 
it would be the manner in which they have borne this 
thing. With all their natural indignation, they have 
restrained themselves, and have controlled their desires 
for personal vengeance while waiting the slow process of 
law, with the murderers at large.” 

This was in December. Four months later, on the goth 
of April, a band of forty-five armed men again attacked the 
house occupied by the two young men who had success- 
fully repulsed the assassins on November 1. One of these 
young men had recognized and given his evidence with 
regard to one of the men making the previous attack, and 
now out on bail. ‘“ He knew too much !” 

This time they took enough help to make sure of their 
deadly work. About half the attacking party was com- 
posed of Texas desperadoes, hirelings at five dollars per 
day, and an accident insurance policy added. The others 
were men well known in Cheyenne and Buffalo. One of 
them was a merchant of Cheyenne; another the man al- 
ready under $20,000 bonds for the previous murder, and 
holding the office of United States Deputy Marshal. The 
whole party was under command of Major Wolcott, an ex- 
officer of the United States Army. The informant of The 
Christian Union says that “an expedition was organized 
by cattlemen to drive the ringleaders from Johnson 
County.” Yes, to drive them from Johnson County into 
the next world. It adds: “A fight ensued, and two of 
the rustlers were brought to bay and killed.” Yes, brought 
to bay in their own house. They knew nothing of the 
attacking party until one of them by chance stepped to the 
door and opened it, to be met by the shot which killed 
him. The other remained in the house with the body of 
his dead comrade from nine o’clock till about three in the 
afternoon, trying to defend himself. Finally the assassins 
loaded a wagon with hay, and under its cover pushed it 
up to the house, and set it on fire. The poor fellow made 
a last attempt to escape by jumping from the window, 
but was immediately riddled with balls. This was the 
“ fight that ensued.” Forty-five men outside against two 
taken unawares inside. The body of the first one shot was 
charred beyond recognition, like the burned trunk of a 
tree. This was Nick Ray. The other, poor, brave Nate 
Champion, looked in his coffin as calm as a sleeping child. 

This affair occurred fifty miles away from Buffalo, the 
county seat of Johnson County. After their successful 
work the assassins started for Buffalo, but they had been 
seen, and as quick as horses could make the fifty miles, 
word was brought of their approach and of the killing of 
the two men. Who would be the next victim was un- 
known, but the Sheriff, with a posse of men, and accom- 
panied by several citizens of Buffalo, started out and found 
them intrenched in the T. A. ranch, thirteen miles from 
town. It is true, as stated in the Outlook, that “they 


refused to surrender,” but the statement that they 
“refrained from: firing upon the rustlers” would be 
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amusing if it were not sad. The assassins fired upon 
the Sheriff's posse and citizens until their ammunition 
gave out. Their wagons, which had been sent on and 
ordered to await them at Fort McKinney, were captured 
by the Sheriff, and found to contain thousands of rounds 
of ammunition and all kinds of supplies—wire-cutters by 
the case for cutting telegraph wires and fences, and dy- 
namite enough to blow up the town. 

But before the Sheriff could bring them to surrender, 
one of them had escaped under ccver of night, and their 
situation was made known to the Governor and their 
friends in Cheyenne. Now, mark the truth of the asser- 
tion of these assassins, “ Money will do anything.” At 
Fort McKinney, two miles from Buffalo, are stationed 
United States troops, presumably for the protection of 
the frontier. The nearest railroad is 150 miles away. 
Cheyenne is another hundred, but the telegraph wires 
are under their control, and a message comes from the 
President of the United States ordering out the United 
States troops—for what? to assist the civil authorities? 
to protect the town from invasion? the settlers from 
being murdered? Ohno! But to protect the murderers, 
and remove them from the county authorities. And so 
the citizens look on and see the forty-five men taken to 
Fort McKinney, and, four days later, sent, under United 
States escort, out of the jurisdiction of Johnson County 
to Fort Russell at Cheyenne, where they still remain, 


_ “protected” by the United States Government, receiving 


their friends and visitors, and boasting of their “ honor,” 
the only drawback to their enjoyment being that the 
twenty Texans are not exactly the company they would 
choose in “ society.” 

One truth more remains to be told. . 

Ten days or two weeks before the invasion, an order 
came from the Governor to the captain of the militia in 
this town that his company must not be called out except 
upon orders from headquarters ; that is, that the State law 
allowing the sheriff or senior officer to call them out should 
be disregarded. Noone knew what it meant—until after the 
invasion. Again, the same acting Governor says that he 
could not help the invasion, as “ he had no official knowl- 
edge of it,” and yet this armed body of men left Cheyenne 
on the evening of the sth of April, by special train, with 
all their baggage, ammunition, etc.; on the 6th it was 
stated in the Cheyenne papers that it had started; on the 
7th the Denver papers had great head-lines of “ War,” 
saying that “ the cattlemen had organized to exterminate 
rustlers.” The murder was committed on the goth, and 
very few in Buffalo knew of it until the roth. Why did 
all Cheyenne and southern Wyoming know of this train- 
load of invaders, and why was only northern Wyoming in 
ignorance of it? Because they had cut the wires, and no 
messages could be received! Money had done it all, as 
they knew it would. And they never dreamed of defeat 
in their attempt to lay waste this whole county. They 
reckoned without the Lord of Hosts. Saysa Cheyenne man, 
‘“‘ They own the press, they own the courts, they own the Gov- 
ernor.” The writer of this article does not yet believe that 
they own the courts, and is absolutely certain that they do 
not own the Lord of Righteousness. But, as says the 
Cheyenne “ Leader,” “ The situation is without a parallel ; 
the invasion itself has no counterpart in human experience, 
being remarkable in this respect, that the United States 
military authorities were called upon, not to repel the 
invasion, not to assist the civil authorities and people of 
Johnson County, but to protect the invading party itself.” 
May we not use for this case the editorial expression of The 
Christian Union for another, * Capitalistic Anarchism” ? 

What the outcome will be in Wyoming remains to be 
seen. Governor Barber’s name is covered with infamy. 
The people of northern Wyoming are very bitter against 
the Wyoming Senators, Carey and Warren, and are only 
kept from feeling the same bitterness towards President 
Harrison by the knowledge that these Senators and the 
Governor were the ones who induced him to allow the 
United States troops to take the invaders from the civil 
authorities. 

The latest advices from Omaha papers state that Major 
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Wolcott, the leader of the armed band, has been allowed 
to go from Fort Russell, where he was supposed to be held 
as prisoner, and to visit Omaha and Chicago in order to 
state his case to Senator Manderson, of Nebraska, and ob- 
tain his influence to have martial law proclaimed in north- 
ern Wyoming, representing this county as “very danger- 
ous.” 

Let a citizen of Buffalo tell your Eastern readers that 
the most dangerous thing seen in Johnson County since 
the assassins left it was the laying of a few flowers on 
Decoration Day on the graves of the murdered men by the 
hands of women—gentle and refined women they were, 
too. A more quiet, orderly, peaceful community could 
not be seen. Women can go from one end of Buffalo to 
the other alone at any time of day or night, and can drive 
over the thousands of square miles in the county in the same 
way without fear. Men are plowing and sowing, and the 
“round-ups” are going quietly on. The citizens of 
the county—as respectable, as honorable, and as brave 
citizens as any county need have—are waiting patiently 
for the law. If that fails them; what recourse is left them ? 
What shall protect peaceful citizens of the youngest of the 
United States from invasion, arson, and murder if the 
protection of the law itself is extended only over the in- 
vaders ? WwW. 

Buffalo, Wyoming, June 6, 1892. 


The Industrial Christian Alliance 


By George J. Manson 


The object of the Industrial Christian Alliance, which 
was incorporated last winter and commenced work about 
six months ago, is to help the poor to help themselves. 
Among its incorporators are such well-known citizens 
as the Rev. Drs. William L. Strong, MacArthur, John 
R. Paxton, King, Meredith, Bowles Colgate, Arthur B, 
Claflin, etc. It has no utopian ideas. It proposes to 
establish homes where it will receive, bathe, feed, lodge, 
and clothe all men who desire to reform and are willing 
to work. Certain simple industries will be started, and 
reasonable labor will be required for reasonable compen- 
sation. Those who will not work will neither be received 
nor retained. 

The first Home of this kind has been in operation since 
December last at 113 Macdougal Street, New York, and 
appears to be very successful. In December the average 
number of men assisted was eight per day; in January 
it was sixteen, in February twenty-four, in March thirty, 
in April thirty-seven, and in May thirty-eight. 

A: poor man who calls at this Home, even if he has 
been dissolute and idle—in fact, if he has just come from 
the gutter—is cared for, provided he shows any desire to 
reform his habits and regain his lost self-respect. First 
of all they take him upstairs, give him a good bath 
and clothe him, not only from head to foot, but from the 
skin out. The clothes he receives, to be sure, are second- 
hand, but they are clean, whole, and wholesome. After a 
while he is given a better suit. Then the man is put to 
work, either in the broom factory in an adjacent house, or 
at some employment around the building. 

Originally the Home was the abode of a horde of disso- 
lute negroes. All the work of cleaning, papering, and 
repairing it has been done by the inmates, even to the 
Scriptural texts rudely designed on the parlor walls. Men 
do the cooking, washing, and ironing. The Superintend- 
ent (Mr. Draper) tells of a man who applied for admit- 
tance to the Home a fewdays since. The usual questions 
were asked him. He said he was willing to work. The 
Superintendent told him he could remain, and directed 
him to go down-stairs and help wash the sheets. The 
new-comer said: “Do you think that is a manly kind of 
thing fora man to do?” The Superintendent answered 
that he thought it was more manly than to beg pennies or 
food from door to door. The man was silent for a mo- 
ment. ‘ Well,” he said, “I must say I never looked at it 
in that light before; I'll go down.” That man is now the 
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general agent of a large carriage factory in Philadelphia. 
A letter was recently received from him in which he stated 
that he was earning $28 a week. 

Some of the men assist in the cooking, but the majority 
of them work at broom-making. The reason why the men 
are employed in this industry is because it is easily learned, 
or rather there are several branches of the work in which 
the services of beginners can be made available. A new 
man, if he is at all bright and industrious, can learn to 
make a broom in two or three days. The factory is in 
charge of a reformed pugilist, who has become an expert 
broom-maker. About twenty dozen brooms are made here 
in a day, and only two men in the shop have ever before 
had any experience in the trade. These brooms are sold 
at the regular trade rates, $3 per dozen for warehouse 
brooms, and from $2.75 to $4 50 for parlor brooms. 

During the first two weeks of work the men receive 
nothing but their board and clothes; after that they are 
paid for their work, and they earn from fifty cents to seven 
dollars a week. Two of the inmates are constantly 
employed in getting orders for and delivering the brooms ; 
they are sold to grocery-stores, factories, refineries, rail- 
road companies, etc. One of the men now engaged in 
this work came to the Home last December, a ragged, mis- 
erable wretch. His earnings last week were thirteen dol- 
lars. He lives at the Home with the rest, and is one of 
the most valued leaders in the religious services. 

Most of the men who come to the Home have been, at 
one time or another, engaged in some legitimate occupa- 
tion, which they have lost through intemperate habits. 
Here are a few condensed stories taken from the record- 
book: A stone-cutter; cause of downfall, drink; left to 
go to work, and is now earning three dollars a day.—Clerk ; 
married ; cause of downfall, drink ; worked in the Home, 
then went home to take charge of a small business.—An 
American, thirty years of age; Roman Catholic; cause of 
trouble, drink; was discharged; the only inmate so far 
accused of stealing —Another American ; single ; brought 
down by drink; worked in the broom factory, and is now 
engaged on a steady job in New Jersey. 

Sometimes, after these men leave and have obtained 
good-paying situations, prosperity is too much for them, 
and they give way to their old habit. It is said, however, 
that, through the religious influences which have been 
brought to bear upon them in the Home, their backslidings 
are not of long duration and they quickly recover them- 
selves. Religion has given them a hopeful spirit ; they do 
not feel, as they did before, that, having “gone down,” 
they must stay down. Attendance at the prayer-meetings, 
which are held Monday and Thursday evenings, is com- 
pulsory. Several Bible texts painted on the walls are very 
suggestive, this one in particular: “Though ye have lain 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove.” 

Employment for the men is obtained largely through the 
incorporators of the Home, who are influential business or 
professional men, and through other business men who 
become interested in the work through attending the 
meetings in the churches which are held occasionally to 
advance the interests of the Home. After a man has been 
an inmate a week or two, he is sent out to collect a dollar 
for brooms that have been sold. If he brings it back, he is 
next sent to collect two dollars, and so on.. In this way 
his honesty is tested. The manager of a city car company 
recently told Superintendent Draper that he could employ 
some of these men if they were honest. The Superintend- 
ent said he had men who could be trusted with $20, $30, 
or $40, and consequently some of the inmates obtained 
employment as car conductors. 

This work has already grown to such an extent that a 
new building will shortly be opened in the upper part of 
the city, capable of accommodating 150 persons, including 
women, who will then begin to be helped in the same way. 
It is said that in New York there is no home for women of 
a purely industrial character; nine times out of ten the 
downfall of female outcasts is due to the fact that they are 
lazy, and the present “refuges” provided for them only 
foster the spirit of indolence. 

There is one peculiar feature in regard to this enterprise 
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that deserves special mention. Many institutions started 
with the idea of helping tramps and poor men fail to ac 
complish much good because the projectors are continually 
trying to make their work self-supporting, forgetful of the 
main object, which is to help the men. To bring about 
this result, they allow the inmates to remain in the insti- 
tution much longer than they should. Mr. Draper states 
that, while studying this question in Boston, he found that 
in some Homes of this kind there were inmates who had been 
there all the way from a year to two years. Of course, the 
longer a man stayed the more useful and valuable his 
services became to the institution. 

The Industrial Christian Alliance works upon a differ- 
ent principle. No inmate can remain more than two 
months. Again, in ordinary business you keep the most 
valuable man and discharge the poorest help. This rule 
is reversed at the Home. The most capable men are dis- 
charged as soon as employment can be found for them, and 
the poor ones are kept as long as possible. The good men 
are sent out to positions because it gives character to the 
institution ; to send out the idle and ignorant would be, so 
the Superintendent says, to put a premium on laziness and 
incapacity. In the same way a woman’s reformatory insti- 
tution in Brooklyn always sends away its most experienced 
laundresses. The managers could make more money if 
they retained them, but the object they have in view is to 
reform and help the women, not to establish a paying 
laundry business. 

The aim, therefore, of the Industrial Christian Alli- 
ance is to help men to help themselves. There are 
many Homes in all our large cities where men are 
given temporary shelter and food for one or more days, but 
here it is proposed, first, to re-establish the poor man’s self- 
respect, and give him a fair chance to get on his feet—in 
fact, put him on his feet—and provide him with wo k. 
Many a poor fellow might be saved from hopeless dissipa- 
tion and recklessness if he were given a little help, offered 
in the right spirit at the right time. 


The Novel of Incident 


By Agnes Repplier 

A great deal of generous scorn has been expended of 
late years upon those old-fashioned novels in which the 
characters were given plenty to do, and did it with a 
supreme energy and passion, only possible perhaps within 
the enchanted precincts of fiction: Such stories, we are 
told, are false to life, which is monotonous, uneventful, and 
made up day by day of minute and tedious detail, small 
pleasures which are hardly recognizable as such, and grim 
vexations which can never be persuaded to assume noble 
or heroic proportions. The truthful representation of life 
being the only worthy object of a novelist’s skill, it follows 
that his tale should be destitute of any incidents save those 
with which we are all familiar in the narrow routine of 
existence. We should be able to verify them by experi- 
ence—to prove them, as children prove their examples at 
school. 

To meet these current severities of realism, the advo- 


cates of a livelier fiction unite in saying a great many sar- 


castic and amusing things about the deadly dullness of 
their opponents ; about the hero and heroine who, in the 
course of three volumes, “ agree not to become engaged,” 
and about the lady’s subtle reasons for dropping her hand- 
kerchief, or passing acruet at table. It may be hard work 
to build up a novel out of nothing, they admit, but we can 
only echo Dr. Johnson’s words, and wish it were impossi- 
ble. Where is the gain in this perpetual unfolding of the 
obvious? What is the advantage of wasting genuine abil- 
ity upon a task the difficulties of which constitute its sole 
claim to distinction ? 

But és the so-called novel of character more difficult to 
write than the novel of romance? This question can be 
answered satisfactorily only by an author who has done 
both kinds of work sufficiently well to make his opinion 
valuable ; and, so far, no such versatile genius has ap 
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peared in the field of letters. If we may judge by results, 
we should say that artistic labor is as rare in one school 
of fiction as in the other, and apparently as far out of the 
reach of the ordinary champion in the arena. It is easy 
enough to be analytic; but it is extremely hard to be 
luminous, or interpretative, or to know when analysis 
counts. It is easy to stuff a book full of incidents; but 
it is hard to make those incidents living pages in literature. 
After Defoe had led the way with “ Robinson Crusoe,” a 
whole army of imitators wrote similar tales of adventure ; 
but Robinson Crusoe is to-day the only shipwrecked mar- 
iner whose every action awakens interest and delight. 
Mr. Stevenson in * The Black Arrow” and Mr. Rider 
Haggard in “ Nada the Lily” have given us stories rich 
in horrors which do not horrify, and excitements which do 
not excite. Mr. Stevenson’s tale is one bewildering suc- 
cession of murders, plots, hair-breadth escapes, bloody 
skirmishes, and perils by field and flood; yet a gentle in- 
-difference as to which side wins is the only distinct senti- 
ment with which we follow the windings of his narrative. 
‘Sir Daniel is a perjured villain; but it is with no stern 
-sense of just retribution that we see him fall under the 
‘fatal arrow. Master Dick is a stout young soldier; but 
‘where is the breathless attention with which we pursue 
-every step of another young soldier, equally brave and 


-quick-witted, Quentin Durward of Glen-houlakin? Even 


‘Joan in her doublet and hose—a device dear to the heart of 
‘the romanticist—is almost as uninteresting as Joan in her 
‘petticoats ; though perhaps the most striking scene in the 
book is that in which Dick endeavors with hearty good 
will to administer a little well-deserved chastisement to the 
supposed boy, and finds himself withheld by some subtle 
apprehension of a secret he is far from suspecting. To 
compare “The Black Arrow” with “Ivanhoe” or 
“Quentin Durward” is manifestly unjust. It is no 
shame to any man to be surpassed by Scott. But when 
we remember the admirable and satisfying events in 
“ Treasure Island,” or the well-sustained interest of ‘“‘ Kid- 
napped,” it seems incredible that Mr. Stevenson, of all 
novelists, should have succeeded in telling a lifeless story 
of adventure. 

As for “ Nada the Lily,” its incidents are too painfully 
‘monotonous to do more than distress the reader. I am 
inclined to think that a greater number of people die in 
the course of this tale than in all the rest of English fiction, 


exclusive of Mr. Haggard’s other novels. They die singly, 
‘in pairs, in groups, in armies, in whole tribes. They die 
‘in battle, by fire, by torture, by starvation, at the hands of 


pitiless slaughterers and under the fangs of ghost wolves. 


“They die for every imaginable cause and under every con- 
-ceivable ciscumstance. To keep the death-rate of such a 
-story would be like keeping the death-rate of the Deluge. 


There is the same comprehensive and all-embracing destruc- 


‘tion. This may be true to Zulu history—in fact, Mr. Hag- 


gard tells us as much in his preface to “ Nada,” and few 
people are in a position to dispute the point; but it is radi- 


-Cally false to art, and impairs the natural vigor of the tale. 


While one tragedy may be somber and impressive, a dozen 
are apt to be fatiguing, and half a hundred border closely 
‘on the burlesque. Chaka, “a Napoleon and Tiberius in 
one,” reminds the irreverent reader irresistibly of the 
‘Queen in “ Alice in Wonderland,” who is all the time say- 
ing, “ Off with his head !” and ordering everybody to exe- 
cution ; the only difference being that the Queen’s victims 
turn up blandly in the next chapter, and Chaka’s never 
reappear. He it is who slays Unandi his mother, Baleka 
this wife, all his children save one, all his enemies, and 
most of his friends. Then his turn comes—and none too 
soon—to be murdered, and Dingaan his brother, “ who 
had the fierce heart of Chaka without its greatness,” sets 
to work systematically to kill everybody who chances to be 
left. By the time he, too, is flung over the cliff to die, 
Mopo and Umslopogaas alone survive ; the first to tell the 
tale—after which he promptly expires—and the second to 
be slain in battle during the progress of another story. 
The most curious thing about this wholesale devastation is 
that Mr. Haggard apparently deplores it as much as the 
rest of us. “It would have been desirable to introduce 
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some gayer and more happy inckdents,” he admits im his 
preface. “ But it has not been possible.” Why has it not 
been possible, we wonder? It is the privilege of a novel: 
ist to select or discard material aceording to his good 
judgment. He is not writing a history; is telling 2 
story. He is not chronicling events; he is weaving a 
romance. He is an artist, not a recorder; and in the 
choice as well as in the use of material lies the test of 
unblemished art. | 

What, then, is the vital charm which makes the novel of 
incident true literature—the charm possessed by Dumas 
and Fielding and Sir Walter Scott? Mr. Birrell, who is 
always in love with plain definitions, says that if a book be 
full of “inns, atmosphere, and motion,” then it is a good 
book, and he asks no more. Mr. Lang, who shares this 
hearty sympathy for action, acknowledges that the best 
results are often obtained by the simplest machinery. 
“ Dumas,” he declares, “requires no more than a room in 
an inn, where people meet in riding-cloaks, to move the 
heart with the last degree of pity and terror.” Scott 
handles incident with the matchless skill of a great story- 
teller. He shows the same instinctive art in his situations 
that a great painter like Rembrandt shows in his growp- 
ing. Every figure falls so inevitably into his right place 
that it is impossible for us to imagine him in any other. 
Harry Bertram’s return to Ellengowan is one of the most 
artistic and charming scenes in fiction, though it is de 
scribed with such careless simplicity. Perplexed and 
fascinated by the childish memories tugging at his heart- 
strings, the young laird gazes at his ancestral home, and! 
listens with rapture—which we share—to the fragment of 
a long-forgotten yet familiar song : 


Are these the Links of Forth, she said, 

_ Or are they the crooks of Dee, 

Or the bonnie woods of Warroch-head, 
That I so fain would see ? 


There may be people who are in no way moved by this. 
home-coming, and who feel no joy when Queen Mary’s 
boat glides over the dark waters of Lochleven, and no 
horror at that ill-omened churchyard gossip which ushers 
in the dreadful wedding of Lammermoor. I do not envy 
them their composure; but what of King Louis’s visit to 
the Duke of Burgundy in “ Quentin Durward,” a situation 
so tense with passion that the least imaginative reader may 
well tremble at the possibilities of every minute? What of 
the sacking of Liege, the siege of Front de Beeuf’s castle, 
the trial of Rebecca, the battle of Bothwell Bridge? He 
who could carry a chilly indifference through such narra- 
tives as these would not care if Shylock gained his suit or 
King Harry lost Agincourt. I doubt if he would really 
care whether Hector or Achilles won the fight. 

The casual incidents of life, the trivial possibilities of 
every day, are treated by Dickens with extraordmary humor 
and skill; witness David Copperfield’s journey to Dover, 
and Oliver Twist’s first introduction to Fagin’s dem. But 
his great situations are apt to be theatrical rather than 
dramatic. It is not often that he reaches the somber 
strength and passion of that memorable scene where the 
convict reveals to Pip the secret of his mysterious wealth.. 
I do not know whether a great many people read Bulwer’s 
novels nowadays. They belong toa past generation, which 
perhaps was luckier than the present. But I do know 
that the rescue of Glaucus from the arena was an epoch. 
in my childhood, and the cry of joy that rings from Nydia’s. 
lips rang in my heart for years. I have an inexpressible 
tenderness now for “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” because 
of the passionate suspense with which I read it when I was. 
a jlittle girl, and the supreme gasp of relief with which I' 
hailed the arrival of Sallust and Calenus, while the lion. 
crouches trembling in his cage. It is not easy to criticise 
a book linked with such vivid memories, and perhaps it is- 
the association with early pleasures which gilds for many 
of us the beguiling pages of romance. ‘“ We are all home- 
sick, in the dark days and black towns, for the land of 
blue skies and brave adventures im forests and in lonely 
inns, on the battle field, in the prison, on the desert isle.” 
It is useless, and worse than useless, to dispute over the- 
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respective schools of fiction, instead of gladly enjoying that 
which we like best; and there are different kinds of enjoy- 
ment for different kinds of work. For my part, the good 
novel of character is the novel I can always pick up; but 
the good novel of incident is the novel I can never lay 


down. * 


O-W uta-san 
In Two Parts—II. 
By Sara Jeannette Duncan 


I suppose she grew into what seems a highly unnatural 
and dangerous liking for pink confectionery with pepper 
in it, and candied weeds and sugared beans, by improper 
indulgence on the part of her parents, just as children are 
doing all the time in the Republic of America and the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It would not be 
so very long before she was allowed to eat raw fish and 
pickled turnip—her substitute for beefsteak and potatoes, 
which she would consider a gory horror. As a little girl 
she played battledore and shuttlecock more than anything, 
with a painted bat and a feathered nut. She was given at 
least two steaming-hot baths daily, which she enjoyed 
immensely ; and she was always so dainty about her per- 
son and in her play that her soft embroidered 4:monos did 
not require washing, in her mother’s opinion, and she wore 
the same 4imono at ten as she did atfour. This may seem 
a little over-wonderful, but it was an arrangement of tucks. 
Her odis were heirlooms, and they were spotless, too. 

Very early in life she was instructed in as many of the 
Chinese letter signs as were cousidered requisite to a young 
lady’s education in Japan, and learned toread, by their assist- 
ance, all about the domestic virtues of an ideal Japanese 
lady—that she must be docile, decorative, obedient to her 
parents, respectful to her eldest son, economical, watchful 
of her husband’s welfare, and, above all things, silent in his 
presence. She was also permitted to read a few romances 
illustrative of these matters. Her religious education was 
attended to more or less. Her father did not believe in 
the gods much himself, and had caricatures of them among 
his art treasures; still, it was as well that a girl should ; 
and so once a year O-Wuta-san went on a pilgrimage to 
Nikko with her mother, and rang the great bell of the tem- 
ple that the god might hear, and wondered how it was 
that so many of her petitions went unanswered. 

For accomplishments she had first to learn the most 
elaborate ceremonial of social etiquette in the world, in- 
cluding the art of bowing and polite conversation, so that 
she might acquit herself under any circumstances with 
fluency and grace. This took a long time, and while it 
was going on she was taught to arrange flowers in pots 
and vases—no easy matter with Japanese standards of 
decoration to attain—and to tie her od gracefully, which 
is a very fine art indeed, although one wouldn’t think so 
to look at it. Besides all this, she learned to sing, to dance, 
and to play the samisen and the 4o/o ; also, being rather an 
elegant young lady, to write poetry. 

To be’amused, she made visits to her friends with her 
mother, and went riding, always with her mother, in her 
‘inrikisha, pulled by a servant with the family crest on his 
back ; or she spent the day at the theater, where the play 
began at nine o’clock on Monday morning and ended at 
eleven o’clock on Sunday night ; or they went on long, de- 
liberative shopping excursions, when they sat on the floor 
with their feet under them, examining embroideries and 
drinking innumerable tiny cups of pale-green tea provided 
by the dealer to facilitate a bargain; or, when the plum- 
trees and the irises were in blossom, they went to gar- 
den-parties, and watched wonderful jugglery with eggs 
and fans and paper umbrellas. And although O-Wuta-san 
would not dream of falling in love without being begged 
to do so in appropriate language by an appropriate person, 
and requested in due form by her parents, she modestly 
hoped for a husband, from the time she was instructed in 
the domestic virtues, to practice them on. 

O-Wuta-san’s address was go-chomi, shi-jiu banchi, Fugi- 
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mi-chi, Tokyo, a tiny, impenetrable-looking two-storied house; . 


in a dwarf garden full of mandarin orange-trees. The 
gate of the high fence round it slid back at my knock, and. 


a servant knelt before me, touching the ground with his. 


forehead. I asked for the ofa san (young lady), and as he. 
ushered me to the door I noticed the ofa san’s little deco-- 
rated sinrikisha in what represented Mr. Ito’s coach-house,. 
I suppose, near the gate. 

The house had no door, apparently, but part of the wall’ 
slid back in a magical way at the servant’s call, and I 
found myself in a little daintily tinted square room all 
paneled in thick paper for partitions, and thin paper for 
windows, through which the light came very softly. Two 
flat black velvet cushions lay in the middle in the floor, and 
there was nothing else in the room at all except a 4ake- 


mono (roll-picture) on the wall, and a beautiful old bronze © 


vase in one corner. As I was preparing my mind and my 
petticoats to take a seat on one of the velvet cushions, the 
wall mysteriously opened and let O-Wuta-san in. I say 
“let” her in advisedly, for she did not seem to come in; 
she appeared. First she dropped very gracefully on her 
knees on one of the cushions, with her palms outspread 
upon the floor, and bowed until I thought she would dislo- 
cate her dear little neck. Then she sat down on it smilingly, 
and I sat down on the other, and. she asked me if it was 
well, and I said it was; and the ceremony of my visit 
had fairly begun. I can’t tell you what the conversation 
consisted of without embarrassment which would be 
visible even in print. For I did not in the least know 
how politely to repel the extremely decorative compli- 
ments O-Wuta-san had thought it her duty to get ready 
for me, as a Japanese visitor would have done; and 
when she assured me that her father’s poor roof was 
deeply honored by my gracious presence, I could do 
nothing but smile. If it had not been for O-wuta-san’s 
singing and dancing, my visit would not have enlightened 
me much about her, for her idea of conversation was 
evidently exclusively complimentary; but she sang and 
danced for me, accompanying herself on her samisen of 
three strings, and it seemed to me that a great deal of 
her strange, conventional little life went into the song and 
dance. The singing was a low-pitched monotone with a 
note of sweet complaint in it, rising and falling as the 
wind does, but answering to no measure or musical idea 
that I had ever heard before. The notes of the samisen 
came singly under her fingers, and every one seemed to 
have a strange, sad, poetic meaning of its own, compre- 
hensible perhaps to the little maiden who evoked it, but 
surely to nobody else. And the dancing was a series of 
slow, graceful posturings—the turning of her shapely 
ankle, the uplifting of her pretty arms, a glance this way 
or that, and a smile. But the dance was the natural out- 
come of the song, and the song of the samisen ; and they 
all belonged to the quaint little creature in her blue £imono,. 
to the paper house and the bronze vase, and could not 
be thought of separately. I longed to linger, but one 
cannot go on drinking sugarless green tea and eating 
soapy pink cakes indefinitely, and at last I said, “ Sayo- 
nara!” which means “ Farewell!” to O-Wuta-san, bowing. 
on her threshold, and went away. 

I saw O-wuta-san once more before I left Japan. The 
thorough foreign education had been in process some time. 
It was at the Tokyo Institute of Music, which I was inspect- 
ing as tourists do. She sat on a very high piano-stool 
before a grand piano, and was painfully practicing her 
scales. Her hair was twisted into a commonplace knot 
at the back of her head, the maif pink and white complex- 
ion was gone, and so was the tiny dab of gold. She had 
evidently found it necessary to lace very tightly to be ele- 
gant; but her silk dress, made ina fashion which was 
prevalent before you or I were born, and has only just 
reached Japan, did not fit her wellatall. Over it she wore 
a small red worsted shawl, and under her chin appeared a 
large purple bow. She still toddled as she walked, and 
she still made low bows to her instructors, looking fright- 
ened and shy and uncomfortable, and conscious of being 
much too fine. I heard her sing ; the selection was “ Home, 
Sweet Home” in Japanese. If you can imagine that 
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almost sacred piece of music absolutely denuded of expres- 
-sion, and emitted with precision by a thin little voice 


anaccustomed to the heights or the depths of sound, in a 
-~very foreign tongue, you will have conceived O-wuta-san’s 
mew accomplishment. 


I talked to her a little that day. Her English had 


- greatly improved; she was reading Sir Walter Scott with 
grammar and dictionary. Her foreign course included 
-fancy- work and plain sewing, and designing plaques accord- 


ing to European art ideas. She showed me with some 
pleasure a bunch of hideous roses she had made. She 
was learning to dance also, and to shake hands, and to 
like salt in her food and eat it from a plate instead of a 
bow], with a knife and fork and spoon instead of chop- 
sticks. And Mr. Matsuo Ito, when I met him again, had 
much more pride in his sister than he showed the day he 
introduced me to her—she, too, had adopted modern ideas. 
But I am afraid I reviled modern ideas, and sent a vain 
sigh after my quaint little vision in the Fair of the Chry- 
santhemums. 


Signs of Delight 
By J. E. Learned 


We return to the study of street-signs, not only that 
it is an ever-fresh diversion, but also because, since we 
indulged in it here not long ago, readers of The Christian 
Union have manifested agreeable tokens and signs of de- 
light in the subject. These not only have overpaid the pains 
we had in the former article, but seem to impose on us the 
duty of working out, so to speak, the overplus of payment by 
further performance of our own. Moreover, some of these 
readers have added to their expressions of interest and 
approval the substantial kindness of contributions, which 
it were “flat blasphemy ” for us to take in vain, and not to 
give out for the public pleasure. We assemble, therefore, 
these examples brought from many quarters, which will be 
found very fit to go in company with a collection of 
illustrations drawn from our own neighborhood. 

A Nevada correspondent, noting that the ‘“ Century 
Magazine” contained comment on the paintings of the 
artist Brush, says: “ Mr. Beam is, or was till recently, a 
carpenter in Springfield, Ill.; J. N. Study is President of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association; Roll & Co. is, 
or was some time ago, the style of an Indianapolis firm 
dealing in wall-paper; and, lastly, Mr. Bray is a public 
speaker and lecturer known to the writer.” In like man- 
ner we learn that among St. Louis names R. N. Seidlitz is 
a druggist, Vallance is an upholsterer, Stone, Carpenter & 
Wilson are architects, and Wheatley is a baker. No one 
could or would repress a smile, or the feeling of inward 
satisfaction deeper than smiles, at sight of the Chicago 
sign, “A. G. Hoss, Veterinary Surgeon,” or “ Koch & 
Henne, Grocers,” which illuminates a shop-front in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Mr. Dollar is treasurer of a California lumber company, 
and from the same State comes the account of a physician 
who was sent to Santa Barbara County owing to the prev- 
alence of glanders in that region, who found a great num- 
ber of horses affected with the disease, and had them 
killed. There is a deep suggestiveness in the name of this 
functionary, Dr. Buzard. And Dr. Blood is a Buffalo 
coroner. 

In our own city we have found nothing so ominous in 
like relations; Morhard, to be sure, is scarcely fortunate 
on a dentist’s sign, but this slight infelicity is more than 
offset by Cherurg, name most happy for a medical man, 
as conveying a confident sense of hereditary fitness for at 
least some part of his duties. Yet is not New York alto- 
gether without signs of dark suggestion. Thus, Mr. George 
Falter, a shoemaker of Lenox Avenue, by the bare name 
over his door sets forth the proverbial hesitancy and delay 
of his craft—delay celebrated by the ancient Romans in 
their saying of the cobbler sticking to his last, meaning, 
no doubt, that he never will succeed in completing a fresh 
job. And ever since the days of old Rome the truth of 
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the saying has been familiar to the generations of men who 
have looked vainly for their shoes at the appointed times. 
Match this, for perfect fitness and the ominous quality, with 
Plowright for the name of a sexton. One seeing this for 
the first time in its due place on the front of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Church is not likely soon to forget the 
effect of the sudden revelation, with its clear picture of 
fresh-turned earth and assurance of rightness in the doing ; 
the whole delicious congruity partly reconciling one to 
thought of all men’s grave necessity. The name Cudlipp 
on a dentist’s sign has this boding quality, the second con- 
sonant, indeed, not being quite right in form, but readily 
to be changed from medial to thin under “Grimm’s Law,” 
which is capable of almost everything (it is fabled that 
some philologers hold the possibility of getting to heaven 
by Grimm’s Law), and then the name will become accu- 
rately a sign of the griefs that involve the dentist’s chair. 

To turn from the darkly ominous to brighter auguries, or 
names of mere gentle and unfrightful fitness, what could 
be more becoming than that Mr. Moral should be a super- 
intendent, Mr. Boss manager and president, Mr. Artmann 
an artist, Mr. Braid a dealer in trimmings; that one Mr. 
Hayman should be a stable-keeper, and another should 
deal in horses? That a third Hayman (Heyman this) ad- 
vertises bedding seems less appropriate; yet it might 
afford luxurious suggestion to visitors at some of the 
“shore resorts,” where the tradition runs that beds are 
filled with whortleberry bushes. The “ Treadwell Manu- 
facturing Co.” may be a title specially invented for a shoe- 
dealing concern, as Waukenphast and the like must be; 
but no such suspicion attaches to Henry Gaze & Sons, 
agents for “‘ personally conducted” sight-seeing tours; or 
to Styles & Cash, check-book manufacturers, with their 
wise intimation that if you indulge in the styles, cash is a 
following necessity ; or to Mr. Ketchum, of Mystic, Conn., 
who “ caught six minks, five skunks, and thirty-two musk- 
rats during the winter of 1891-2.” 

The sight of “ A. Cuddeback, Pure Milk and Cream,” 
painted on a waiting milk-wagon, brings into city streets a 
gleam of+ bright pastures and sweet breaths of tranquil 
meditative ruminants, serenely busy over their resurrected 
food. But fittest among all names in the present draught 
of the net is one that purists might clamor to exclude as 
being deliberately designed. And certainly deliberate pur- 
pose would, generally speaking, make wreck of the “ gay 
science” of Signing, the very ground of which is fortuitous- 
ness and happy accident or inadvertence. We agree that 
signs that were composed to be funny would scarce be 
funny at all; and the name that now trembles upon the 
pen must have been deliberately composed. Yet such 
composing as this we may warrant equal in pleasure- 
giving quality to the most fortunate inadvertence. Some- 
thing of the miser’s passion detains us, though it be but 
for a minute, from plain discovery of this treasure; we 
will gain delay by approaching it interrogatively. Sup- 
posing a child born Revel, what baptismal name for it 
could you hit upon that would be ideally delightful ? 
Would it by any luck be Belshazzar? But that is the 
name—Belshazzar Revel—name of supreme congruity, full 
of crowding associations, and reminders of French mezzo- 
tints after Martin’s picture, with its pillared perspectives, 
vast halls, and sketches of torch-lit banqueting-tables; a 
blaze of mystic writing on the wall, a frighted prostrate 
multitude, the soothsayers aghast, the shrinking king and 
queen, the austere figure of the prophet in the midst, 
shewing of hard sentences.” 

Here, to conclude with, is the true tale of a clever rod- 
maker, well known to the company of anglers, to whom 
recently some of his friends recommended an ingenious 
German as partner in his business. That the pro- 
posed partnership was not formed must be forever re- 
gretted on zsthetic grounds, for the German’s name was 
Fischlein. This, then, is not strictly the story of an actual, 
but only of a potential, sign, but it deserves place here 
because of a certain cousinship with the others, and be- 
cause nothing in the realm of the actual, rich as it is, 
could be funnier than this, though touched with the sad- 
ness of “ might have been.” 
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The Home 


Life’s Commander 


The wise man knows when to cry “ Halt!” to his ener- 
gies. He does not wait until exhaustion makes effort im- 
possible, until the energies refuse to obey the will. The 
world does not contain men enough of this type; they are 
so remarkable as to command attention; the world gives 
them not only respect but confidence, and in the end 
the work they do lives. 

This is the type of man that is the glory of the race, the 
inspirer of his children, the crowned head of his house. 
The man whose work is done urder the pressure of 
nervous excitement never works under normal condi- 
tions, mentally or physically. He cannot build up that 
which will live. Growth is the result of persistent, well- 
directed force, and depends on a command of the powers 
of the worker’s nature. When a man, through a mistaken 
sense of duty, goes beyond the lines that mark reserve 
force, he shows himself a bad general, unfit to command 
the one private placed by God in his care. 

He cannot exercise over his child the command he holds 
over himself, for there another personality comes into con- 
flict ; another individual, responsible to God for the use 
and abuse of his powers, capabilities, gifts, is met. He 
may train, guide, silence; but that command, that subjuga- 
tion, which is absolute, is internal, a power given to each 
human soul. God himself cannot gain absolute power 
over a human soul until it gives its consent. The will of 
man over his own powers is absolute ; he uses or abuses 
them in harmony with his will, and so commands health or 
disease, which means freedom or bondage, as he brings his 
will into harmony with the laws of life that control his 
triune nature. 


Household Nursing 
I1I.—Medical Nursing, Pulse, Temperature, and 


Respiration 
By Helen W. Bissell 


Most acute diseases are ushered in with a chill, a feel- 
ing of chilliness, and it is always safe under the cir- 
cumstances to put the patient to bed and apply heat to 
the surface ; this last can be done by the use of hot-water 
jugs, bottles of hot water, flat irons, heated stones, etc. 
Even while the person complains of cold, the temperature 
taken in the mouth would show considerable elevation, as 
there is congestion of the internal organs. As soon as the 
blood returns to the surface, the feeling of chilliness passes 
away, and the feverish condition is noticeable to the touch. 
Hot drinks, such as tea or lemonade, are useful in restor- 
ing nature’s equilibrium. Some prefer alcoholic stimulants 
of various kinds, but, as a rule, the simpler means are fully 
as effective. 

It is generally best to call in a physician at once under 
these circumstances, for so many serious diseases begin in 
this manner that it is difficult always to determine what is 
the cause of the disturban:,e. 

If the person attacked is a child, it is always well to 
apprehend one of the eruptive or contagious diseases, and 
at once separate him from the younger members of the 
family. If this were always attended to, much could be 
done to arrest these complaints. In one of my papers I 
have spoken of the kind of a room that is preferable, and 
now I wish to emphasize the necessity for keeping the 
temperature of the apartment at about 68° or 70° day and 
night. If it is heated above that point, the patient be- 


comes fretful and restless, and if the thermometer falls 
much below 68°, there is danger of being chilled. Many 
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families who keep the house warm enough in the daytime 
allow the fires to go down so at night as to be really 
dangerous for the sick one, as it must be remembered that 
vitality is always lower at night than in the daytime, 
and reaches its ebb at between two and four in the morn- 
ing. On this account an open fire is particularly desirable, 
as it can be regulated in the patient’s room, and the dull 
red light over everything is cheering to most persons. 

Liquid foods are not only more desirable for patients 
suffering from fevers, but also more agreeable, and, as a 
rule, they can decide for themselves whether they want 
their drink hot or cold. Some who cannot take milk, and 
to whom hot beef tea is disagreeable, can take both foods 
if they are frozen, so that it can be taken as pieces of 
chipped ice, unless a strictly milk diet is ordered. As for 
patients suffering with typhoid fever, it is well to vary 
what is given; milk alternating every two hours with 
beef tea or chicken broth I have found to answer well in 
many cases. Milk is the most nutritious of the three, and 
for that reason should be taken frequently. If in its plain 
form it disagrees with the patient, it can often be made 
digestible by the addition of a teaspoonful of lime-water to 
each tumbler of milk, or some prefer a small pinch of salt. 

Every mother should know how to take her child’s pulse, 
and this is easily accomplished by passing one or two fin- 
gers down on the front of the arm, from the base of the 
thumb to a little below the wrist. With some practice 
there is no danger of mistake. Take the number of beats 
for the entire minute, for frequently there is an irregularity 
that can be discovered only by careful observation. The 
respirations can be obtained by watching the rise and fall 
of the chest; if that is not sufficient, by placing the hand 
there. A self-registering clinical thermometer is necessary 
for taking the temperature, which is generally obtained by 
placing the end of the tube containing the mercury under 
the tongue, and keeping it there with the mouth closed, for 
from three to five minutes. From 98.4° to 99° is a normal 
temperature ; 100° or over indicates fever; 101° to 103° is 
fever to a moderate amount, while 105°, except in rare 
instances, is dangerous. In childhood the pulse varies 
from 120 in early infancy to go in a child eight or nine 
years old. In middle life it ranges from 65 to 75, and is 
apt to be more rapid in women than in men. In infancy 
respirations are often 30 or over ; in children, from 20 to 23 
or 24; in adult life they are quite constant at from 17 to 
20. For an adult the proportions are : temperature, 98.6° ; 
pulse, 75 ; respiration, 18. 

Many opportunities for mistakes between the nurses and 
physicians might be avoided if a careful record of each 
case were kept from day to day. The main points of inter- 
est, such as pulse, temperature, and respiration, should be 
put down, as also the kind of food, the amount, and the 
hour at which it was taken. The condition of the bowels 
and the amount of urine passed should also be noted. 
Physicians’ directions ought also to be written down. This 
last is especially necessary when several members of the 
family share in the care of the invalid, for there is nothing 
more uncertain than verbal directions passed from one to 
another. 

In cases of severe illness there is necessarily a great 
strain on the members of the family, and it is well for them 
to remember that on their good health depends the care of 
the patient. They should, therefore, study to take nutritious 
food at regular intervals, sleep when off duty, and bathe 
as often as once in two days. In this way much may be 
done to ward off future illness in the household. 


* 


The Provident Loan Association Special Committee of 
the Charities Organization Society have reported in favor 
of organizing and incorporating a Provident Loan Associa- 
tion, with a capital of $1,000,000. The dividends will be 
limited to 6 per cent. a year, any surplus to become a 
reserve fund. The borrowers are to be approved of, as far 
as possible, by the Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, the Charities Organization Society, and kindred 
organizations approved by the directors. 
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on Coney Island during the summer was 5,886; the net expense, 
$7,831. The fourteen physicians employed by the Sick Chil- 
dren’s Mission attended 1,578 children and 147 mothers, making 
4,375 visits; 2,169 medical prescriptions were filled, and 367 
orders for nourishing food. This great work depends entirely 
on individual gifts. Gifts may be sent for any one or all of the 
above objects, and will be distributed according to the wishes 
of the donor. These branches all depend on the current gifts 
of our friends, and will be contracted or enlarged according to 
these contributions. Money should be sent in checks or post- 
office orders made payable to George S. Coe, Treasurer, Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, or to the undersigned. 
C. LoRING BRACE, Secretary. 


Booth and Labouchere 


A Modern Saul Among the Prophets 


A press cablegram from London says that the fact that Henry 
Labouchere recently signed an appeal made by General Booth 
for funds for the Salvation Army’s work occasioned considerable 
surprise and comment, as he had formerly been understood to 
regard Booth as a sham. In an interview just published La- 
bouchere explains his attitude, saying that he has satisfied him- 
self that the money raised by Booth is being rightly expended. 
He says that he recently visited the “ Farm Colony,” near Had- 
leigh, and found a very interesting state of affairs. An enor- 
mous work had been accomplished. A complete village had 
been built up in thirteen months. The colony possesses 300 
acres of land under crops, and 1,200 acres of land are being re- 
claimed from the sea by the dumping of Londonrefuse. Thirty- 
seven acres are devoted to fruit-trees. There are 600 chickens, 
60@ cattle, and large numbers of sheep and pigs. Avrabbit- 
warren is a novel and useful part of the stock-raising establish- 
ment. The colony also has a sawmill, a brick-yard with a capac- 
ity of 30,000 bricks per day, a chair factory with a daily output 
of 500 chairs, and other manufacturing plants. 

Mr. Labouchere found the “ submerged tenth ” working hard, 
and proving themselves worthy of the help Booth, by the aid of 
the generous public, has extended to them. Booth’s theory, 
that by giving these poor wretches a little encouragement—a 
start—they could be redeemed, seems to be substantiated by the 
results attained. Men are constantly leaving the colony to ac- 
cept good situations. The moral effect upon the beneficiaries 
seems like a physical tonic. Labouchere considers Booth’s en- 
terprise an honest, fruitful, and successful one. 


Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Duncan Baylis McDonald, B.D., of Glasgow 
University, has accepted the position of instructor in Hebrew 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary. ; 

—The Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary in Boston 
have appointed the Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., of Dover, 
N. H., to the vacancy on the Board of Visitors created by the 
resignation of the Rev. Julius H. Seelye, D.D., of Amherst. 

—tTrinity Church of Boston has extended a call to the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church of this 
city, to fill the rectorship left vacant by the election of the Rev. 
Dr. Phillips Brooks to the bishopric. 

—A Dakota clergyman has, according to a current item, sent 
out an advertisement which reads as follows: “ Religious 
doubts and difficulties answered by private letter. State your 
difficulty clearly, and inclose one dollar for reply.” 

—The Board of Overseers of Harvard College have con- 
curred with the President and Fellows in their votes reappoint- 
ing as preachers to the University for 1892, Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., C. C. Everett, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D.; and ap- 
pointing as preacher to the University for 1892-93, E. W. 
Douard, D.D. 

—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, the well-known teacher of music 
and writer on musical topics, purposes giving in the coming fall 
or early winter a course of lectures upon the Understanding, 
Analysis, and Value of Church Music, at the Marble Collegiate 
Church, Fifth Avenue corner of Twenty-ninth Street, this city. 
The lectures will be free to the public, and will be illustrated by 
choral, solo, and instrumental selections. 

—The Presbytery of New York City, in its regular meeting 
last week, by a unanimous vote, decided to postpone the consid- 
eration of the Briggs case until October 3. There will be no 
regular meeting of the Presbytery during the summer. This 
action makes an appeal to the Synod of New York impossible 
this year. The Synod meets early in October, and will adjourn 


before the Presbytery can dispose of the case. If the decision 
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of the Presbytery is averse to Dr. Briggs, he cannot appeal to 
the Synod until 1893, and a final decision may not be obtained 
until the meeting of the General Assembly in May, 1894. 

—Horace Smith, President of the Chicopee National Bank of 
Springfield, Mass., has given seventy-five shares of Boston and 
Albany Railroad stock to the endowment fund of the Mount 
Vernon School for Boys at Northfield, conducted by Dwight L. 
Moody. The gift is considered as good as $15,000 cash. A 
similar amount in stock is given to the endowment fund of the 
Northfield Seminary for Girls, also conducted by Mr. Moody. 

—It is stated that the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have decided to make the following changes of res- 
idence: Bishop Ninde leaves Topeka, and will reside at 
Detroit; Bishop Mallalieu goes from New Orleans to Buffalo; 
Bishop Fowler, from San Francisco to Minneapolis; Bishop 
Vincent, from Buffalo to Topeka, Kan. ; and Bishop Fitzgerald, 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans. Bishop Goodsell will be at 
Fort Worth for a time, and then go to San Francisco. 

—The Order of St. Christopher is proving itself to be a very 
active as well as a very philanthropic order. It has already 
taken steps for the promotion of a Maritime School on the 
Massachusetts coast for delinquent young men between sixteen 
and eighteen years of age, to remain in the charge of the school 
until they are twenty-one. - This school is a novel idea. It pro- 
poses to teach every branch of seamanship; will have its own 
boat-yards, rope-walks; fit out its own fishing-smack under a 
Christian skipper to go to the fishing banks, and, in fact, will 
teach all that a young man needs to know in order to earn his 
living by the sea. It will be run entirely by the Brothers of the 
Order of St. Christopher, who are non-sectarian Protestants in 
training for lives of institutional usefulness. They wear no 
garb, and are very much like other young men except for their 
devotion to the cause they have at heart. Their motto is, “ The 
love of Christ constraineth us.” At present they have but one 
institution that they are carrying on. All the work at the Burn- 
ham Industrial Farm, which has already scored such a com- 
plete success, is done by the Brothers of this Order. They are 
just now asking for twenty thousand dollars for the establish- 
ment of the Maritime School. The Brother Director of the 
Order is now on a trip East with a view to securing the means 
wherewith to establish this institution. Judging from the suc- 
cess that has attended the Burnham Industrial Farm, and the 
efforts to raise money for that institution, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Maritime School will soon be established. The 
New York office of the Order of St. Christopher is 135 East 
Fifteenth Street. Already there are more than fifty applications 
on file for boys to enter the Maritime School, and, in view of the 
great need and the zeal of the Brothers, there is little doubt that 
it will soon be established. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—F. G. Alger, of Streator, IIL, has received a call from Oneida. 

—G. W. Mitchell was installed as pastor of the church in Franklin, Neb., on 
June to. 

—S. G. Barnes was installed as pastor of the church in Longmeadow, Mass., 
on June 15. 

—F. P. Bachelor has received a call from the church in Hockanum, Conn. 

—W. S. Eaton was installed as pastor of the First}Church in Revere, Mass., 
on June 9. 

—G. H. Johnson was installed as pastor of the John Street Church, Lowell, 
Mass., on June 8. 

—Vincent Moses, of Lake Charles, La., accepts a call to West Newbury, Mass. 

—QO. H. Johnson accepts a call to Freeport, Mich. 

—H. A. Cotton accepts a call to Westmoreland, Conn. 

—E. E. Day, of Lone Rock, Wis., has resigned. 

—D. E. Burtner, of Clay Center, Kan., has resigned. 

—Edward P. Terhune was installed as pastor of the Puritan Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on June 16. Dr. R. R: Meredith preached the sermon. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—G. S. Burnfield, of Toronto, Can., has received a call from the North 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—D. G. Smith was ordained as an evangelist at the Church of the Puritans, 
New York City, on June 14. 

—Asbury C. Clarke was installed as pastor of the Grace Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on June 16. 

—Peter Kimball died in the Presbyterian Ministers’ Home, in Perth Amboy, 
N. J., on June 15, in the one hundredth year of his age. 

—R. R. Richardson, for nineteen years pastor of the Fourth Church of Tren- 
ton, N. J., died suddenly on June 14, at the age of sixty-eight. 

—J. F. Young accepts a call to Fort Howard, Wis. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—C. W. Duffield, rector of Trinity Church (P. E.), Easthampton, Mass., has 
resigned, and will engage in missionary work in Boston. 

—James F. Riggs, pastor of the Bergen Point Reformed Church of Bayonne, 
N. J., accepts his appointment as Professor of Didactic Polemics in the New 
Brunswick Seminary. 

—A. B. Upham, of the First Baptist Church of Montreal, Canada, accepts a 
call to the First Church of Cleveland, O. 

—F. B. Avery, of St. Mark’s Church (P. E.), Frankford, Pa., accepts a call 
to Painesville, O. 
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Books and Authors 


Dr. Briggs’s New Volume‘ 


This is the latest contribution of Dr. Briggs to the current 
theological controversy. It consists of lectures delivered 
at different times since the recent assault upon him. In 
these lectures he does not indicate the least inclination to 
beat a retreat, cry for quarter, or even secure a truce. 
And yet, with some few exceptions, he does not exhibit 
personal feeling, nor defend himself personally from the 
charges made against him. He simply elaborates and 
substantiates the positions in his inaugural which have 
subjected him to public criticism and to a possible trial 
for heresy. In doing this he retracts nothing. He evi- 
dently does not mean to evade the issue, or to keep silence 
upon it, or to escape the threatened trial for heresy by 
submitting to a suspicion of cowardice. He reasserts the 
authority of Scripture as superior to creeds and dogmas, 
and reaffirms that this is the declaration of the Reformed 
Church, and that to deny it is heresy. He reaffirms also 
his statement that the authority of the Scripture is in 
its spiritual worth; that this spiritual worth is spiritually 
discerned; that it is independent of all questions of 
authorship and date of composition; and he cites the Re- 
_ formers against the modern dogmaticians on this point. 
He denies their right to interpret the Scripture by their 
traditions, and cites authority after authority to substan- 
tiate his position that the Scripture was by the Puritans 
interpreted by Scripture alone, not by ecclesiastical 
tradition. He insists and emphasizes the doctrine 
that the Church is a great fountain of divine authority ; 
reasserts that men may find God, and have found God, 
through his Church ; and declares that if this be heresy he 
glories in such heresy, and shares it with the Westminster 
divines. He maintains that the Reason is also a fountain 
of authority, and insists that the Westminster Confession 
of Faith recognizes such authority in the Reason when 
illumined by the Divine Spirit, and that it has been recog- 
nized by the ablest thinkers in the Church, both Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic. He glorifies the Bible, in a 
truly eloquent eulogy, but refuses to allow a conception of 
it which denies to God access to the Church and the Rea- 
son without the Bible. He indicts the doctrine that the 
Bible is inerrant as inconsistent with the Bible itself and 
with the teachings of the Westminster divines, and quotes 
Puritan after Puritan in support of the doctrine that the 
light is not the lantern, nor the wine the vessel, nor the 
word the spirit; and in these unsparing words condemns 
“ the error of hitching the doctrine of the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures to floating traditions respecting their 
authors ” as “ the real occasion of all the alarm and excite- 
ment throughout the American Churches.” He puts 
Luther and Dr. Green in contrast: Luther with his state- 
ment, “‘ What matters it if Moses should not himself have 
written the Pentateuch ?” Dr. Green with his statement, 
“We have abundant evidence of the inspiration of Moses ; 
of J. E. D. and P. we know nothing whatever, and of their 
inspiration we have no proof.” Dr. Briggs’s assailants 
have, after this book, no option but either to confess to a 
decisive theological defeat or to press on to a decisive 
ecclesiastical victory. 

The first three chapters of the book will give the reader 
an admirable statement from Dr. Briggs’s point of view of 
the relation of the present controversy to the historic sym- 
bols of the Church. We find in these chapters, especially 
in that on the authority of Reason, some of the same 
special pleading which characterizes Maurice’s attempt to 
justify the use of the Athanasian Creed in the modern 
Church; while at the same time the author certainly does 
show very conclusively that the Puritan divines were not 
guilty of making the inspiration of the Bible depend, as the 
modern traditionalists do, on the question, Who wrote its 
separate books? The last three chapters contain in a brief 
compass the modern critics’ view of the Bible, and have 


1 The Bible, the Church, and the Reason, the Three Great Foundations 
Divine Authority. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. 
Sons, New York. 
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an inherent value which will not pass away with the end 
of the present controversy. The appendix illustrates and 
demonstrates the erudition of the author, an erudition so 
wide and accurate as to make him a very dangerous theo- 


logical antagonist. 


Recent Books of Verse—II. 


There is good poetry and much of it in Mr. William 
Morris’s new book, “ Poems by the Way.” He is more at 
home with pen in hand than when addressing the Hyde 
Park assemblages. He is truer as a poet than as a Social- 
ist. The efforts he makes in the latter direction are, if not 
amateurish, at least wanting in some more or less definable 
essential. His Socialism is highly poetic, but one cannot 
say that his poetry is socialistic except when he makes a 
dead set for it, and that, perhaps fortunately for his muse, 
is not often. It has its beauty, though, this artist’s dream 
of the Coming Day, when toilers shall not be weary, when 
one man shall love another, and strive with him, not against 
him. The only question is whether it is the right thing for 
Hyde Park. Expediency and the consideration of practical 
results seem to point more toward John Burns than William 
Morris. 

“Poems by the Way” do not move blithely and trip- 
pingly. The key is minor throughout. Perhaps it is because 
the Coming Day has yet so far to come; or, rather, we may 
trace it to the influence of the northern Teutonic literature, 
which is overmastering through this volume. Many of 
the poems are translations of Icelandic, Danish, and 
Norse songs, in which there is a tragic, if not somber, 
tone; their joyousness, at least, is of a rough, battle- 
stroke, death-dealing sort. 

There is so much of deep lyric beauty in the work of 
William Morris that one feels inclined to quarrel with him 
over his enchant for certain words and phrases—some of 
them already commonplace—the very frequent occurrence 
of which effectually precludes, ofttimes, the spice of life. 
We would not be Philistine to such a degree as to count 
the number of times he uses the word “byrney” or the 
various parts of speech formed from “ mirk,” but it is very, 
very often. And it was probably a mere temporary hiatus 
in his sense of humor which ruined the intensity of 
romantic pathos he was striving for when he describes 
King Hafbur, deprived of his sword, as remaining unhurt 


While the bed-post yet held out. 


But these are trivialities. Those readers who come into 
full sympathy with Mr. Morris will probably value most 
among the present collection of poems that one entitled 
“The Half of Life Gone.” But there is nothing better 
there than the shorter poem, “ To the Muse of the North ;” 
no one but a poet in thought and word could have written 
it. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

Almost the very latest biographical reference-books have 
under the third letter a meager paragraph beginning “‘ Miss 
Helen Gray Cone, Educator.” Truly one can be nothing 
higher or nobler, but when a teacher fashions her lessons 
to the music of “ The Ride to the Lady, and Other Poems,”’ 
we are in the habit of giving her the title of poet. In this 
small book of modest exterior it is hard to find anything 
stronger than the opening poem, “ The Ride to the Lady.” 
This is in the face of the fact that the subject is almost 
ghastly, and of the further fact that the poem contains one 


or two of the most objectionable lines—artistically speak-. 


ing—in the entire collection. But we are torn along in 
the wild ** Ride” before the half-uttered criticism can stay 
us, and it is with a kind of horrified, shivering fascination 
that we plunge into the “thick black wood” which has 
‘‘arched its cowl like a black friar’s hood.” Who is not 
reminded of the Zr/kénig? Among other of the more 
serious. poems, we like especially “ The Going Out of the 
Tide,” *‘Two Moods of Failure,” and “ The House of 
Hate.” Miss Cone gives us somewhat less of herself than 
might be expected from the example of her companion 
singers. It can scarcely be called reserve; it is rather 
that she glides naturally into the chanting of extrinsic 
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beauty, of objective striving. She touches nature with a 
delicious, with a magic, wand, but, withal, so delicately 
that we would fain repeat little Oliver’s enormity. She 
exercises the finest quality of this gift in “The Going Out 
of the Tide.” The world pretends that it has ceased to 
care longer for the verse which presents nothing more im- 
portant than shepherd-boys, elusive nymphs, and nut-brown 
dryads ; and far be it from us to say that the world is not 
eminently right. But if this decree be not inexorable, we 
would beg exception for Miss Cone’s charming little pas- 
toral, “‘ The Encounter,” which carries us back some cen- 
turies to the time when men could write of the Princess 
‘Dowsabel, and of 


Shallow waters, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


Now that we have given what we believe to be the best 
of Miss Cone, it may be accorded us to say wherein she 
has come nearest failure, and we think it is when she decks 
out the story of Aboukir and Nelson in the metrical garb 
of Hiawatha. She makes the garment fit, but it is not 
“becoming.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

It is an enviable task that Maurice Thompson has 
appointed unto himself: to translate, or, better, to inter- 
pret, the impassioned trills of the Southern mocking-bird, 
the creature which represents to him all freedom, love, 
and beauty. Such purports to be the content of the new 
volume of “ Poems” appearing from that flowery garden 
of delight which Mr. Thompson has found in Bayou St. 
Louis. The archer-poet, drifting to “The Death of the 
White Heron” over the still waters of a cypress lake, with 
boat disguised under a drapery of Spanish moss through 
which wood-duck and dunlin peer fearlessly in, with the glint 
of the green teal overhead and the shadow of the drinking 
fawn near by—this very fortunate archer-poet is evidently 
exercising his muse in pleasant places. And those who do 
not know the hunter’s thrill will wonder how he can—con- 
fessedly “like a savage thing ’”’—send his arrow to the 
doom of the lordly bird. Nearly all of the poems in this 
not slender store deal with the birds and beasts and flowers 
and forests of those spots in the South on which nature 
has lavished such an excess of favor. Herein lies Mr. 
Thompson’s gift. He is always at his best—and is very 
good—with his bow in hand and the free air in his face, 
and the tall poet-brother striding by his side. As he him- 
self says, 

My sweetest song 
Should have the bouquet of Scuppernong, 


not of the hot-house varieties. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. ) 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley has now a sufficiently strong 
tenure of popular favor to indulge with safety in such little 
experimental excursions in art as may strike his fancy. 
In some ways he taxes quite heavily this reserve of good 
will in his latest book, a poetical extravaganza entitled 
“ The Flying Islands of the Night ”—scene, “ Spirkland,” 
at the Court of Krung, King of the “ Spirks ;” the cast 
including dwarfs and personal nightmares, and the stage 
properties, “ vast pendent stars,” and “ swarming forms 
and faces in air above, eerily coming and going.” In 
short, Mr. Riley has rhymed his pretty verses to a spectac- 
ular drama of the Kiralfy species, and indulges himself 
in such sentences as, “ My singed wig stinks like a little 
sun-stewed Wunk.” Judged by Kiralfian standards it is a 
most jingling bit of romantic grotesquerie. The poet 
handles his lines with rare ease, and there is an ingenious 
aping of the greatest of dramatists. 

That prolific versifier, Mr. Edgar Fawcett, presents 
another substantial volume, ‘‘ Songs of Doubt and Dream.” 
Mr. Fawcett’s style and range of subjects are known from 
his three previous collections of poems. We note in this 
last book, among other ambitious efforts, a dialogue between 
two citizens who meet in the year ten thousand “in a 
square of the vast city Manattia, ages ago called New 
York.” Of course Mr. Fawcett can imagine many invent- 
ive and other improvements with which to enliven their 
conversation, but one cannot help being struck by the 
dismally small evolution in blank verse which eight thou- 
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sand years has effected. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York.) Even a saving sense of humor should have res- 
cued Lieutenant-Colonel Fife-Cookson from the perpetra- 
tion of “A Dream of Other Days; a Romantic Poem.” 
There is little romance and no poetry. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

A fresh young voice comes to us from “Shenandoah 
fields.” Mr. Waitman Barbe is a young West Virginian, 
a near neighbor of that better-known poet of the upper 
Potomac, Danske Dandridge. ‘Ashes and Incense” 
contains some earnest work, of which “ The Marsh and 
the Mocking-Bird ” is one of the most successful examples. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) The title of 
“Lays of Lowly Service” rightly describes the character 
of their religious devotion. The author, Georgiana M. 
Taylor, has written them apropos of certain texts which 
she treats in a sincere and understanding way. (James 
Pott & Co., New York.) 

A dainty small book it is, one of an edition limited to 
250, and published by the author, that contains “ Giorio 
and Giulia,” a metrical romance by Clinton Scollard. It 
is very romantic—a little more about the God of Love 
and we should have been forced to say sentimental. The 
scene is gayest Florence in the time of Politian and Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, the era of carnivals, of revelings, of rival 
“ houses,” dread conspiracies, and fierce uprisings of the 
populace. There is an earnestness and enthusiasm in the 
way that Mr. Scollard tells the love story that carries him 
well over many dangerous places. (Clinton Scollard, 


Utica, N. Y.) 


An English Classic 


The announcement that Messrs. Roberts Brothers would 
issue a new edition of Jane Austen’s novels in eleven 
volumes was received with pleasure by all the lovers of the 
quiet tone, the keen observation, the delightful humor, and 
the charming style of Jane Austen. ‘“ Sense and Sensibil- 
ity” and “Pride and Prejudice” more than fulfill the 
promise of the publishers. They are charming pieces of 
book-making, as they ought to have been, taking into ac- 
count the refinement and quality of the work they contain. 
The volumes are of convenient size, the type is clear and 
elegant, the paper and mechanical execution are every way 
fitting, and the books are bound after the best library 
models, with marble covers, gilt tops, and Roxburgh backs. 
It would be a work of supererogation to comment on the 
place which these novels hold in English literature. It is 
one of the pleasant signs of the times that they are being 
read once more with a new appreciation and a wider in- 
terest. This new edition comes into the field at the 
moment when a new constituency of readers awaits Miss 
Austen, and comes in a form which leaves nothing to be 
desired. (Boston. $1.50 a vol.) 


A Book of Prayer. From the Public Ministrations of Henry 
Ward Beecher. Compiled from unpublished reports by T. J. 
Ellinwood, for thirty years Mr. Beecher’s special stenographer. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York.) This little volume is 
composed of prayers of Henry Ward Beecher, stenographically 
reported by Mr. T. J. Ellinwood, with some introductory ex- 
cerpts on prayer, reported from Mr. Beecher’s Lecture-Room 
Talks. It is an admirable book for the culture of devotion and 
for the development of a restful spirit. Mr. Beecher’s prayers 
were meditations, communings, expressions of a spiritual fellow- 
ship. He never “wrestled in prayer.” He never prayed as 
though God were “hard to be entreated.” The spirit of his 
prayers was like that of the Master’s in the seventeenth chapter 
of John. In hearing Mr. Beecher pray one felt, if he allowed 
himself the critical spirit at all, that Mr. Beecher was simply 
communing with God aloud. Sometimes he had his congrega- 
tion in mind ; sometimes some special individual in the congre- 
gation, whose needs Mr. Beecher knew, would give the spirit to 
and suggest the nature of the prayer. But often he prayed as 
though he and God were alone—no one else near. His 
prayers were absolutely extemporaneous. He never prepared 
the form or order of them, much less the words. They were 


always prayers of an absolutely confiding love; always, there- 
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‘fore, restful. We are aware that different souls are nourished 
on different food ; that what stirs one spirit to life is — 
or even repellent to another. But we know of nothing in devo- 
tional literature which seems to us more suited to modern needs, 
the needs of undevout, restless, eager, self-sufficient America, 

than the prayers and meditations of Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky. Mr. James Lane Allen 
‘is an admirable descriptive writer as well as a story-teller of 
graceful and charming style. In planning the magazine articles 
on Kentucky included in this book, he had proposed to have 
-each paper bear in one way or another on one of the tales which 
he had written or might write on Kentucky themes. The idea 
has only partly been carried out, but may be completed b 
future tales. If so, and when the stories are collected in boo 
‘form, the companion volumes will form a novel and pleasing 
union of fact and fiction. As to the present book, we may say 
that it combines the distinctively literary touch with the most 
intimate knowledge. Mr. Allen’s heart is in his work. He has 
the enthusiasm of love for his native State, but does not distort 
the plain truth to make an idealized picture. He dwells with 
pleasure on the old social customs, family pride, aristocratic and 
chivalrous ideas, and at the same time writes in a lively way of 
‘the gatherings of the common people—the fairs, horse-shows, 
barbecues, huskings, quiltings, and political meetings. Of 
slavery he writes with Mrs. Stowe’s rendering of Kentucky 
slavery times always in mind. Much of the story of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” he confirms; in other poiats he takes issue with 
the book. Doubtless the lot of the slave in Kentucky was much 
pleasanter than in the far South, and often the warmest affec- 
tion existed between master and slave. Of the famous Kentucky 
limestone Mr. Allen says: “ It has made a deal of history—lime- 
stone blue grass, limestone water, limestone roads, limestone 
fences, limestone bridges and arches, limestone engineering 
architecture, limestone water-mills, limestone spring-houses and 
homesteads—limestone Kentuckians. Outside of Scripture no 
people was ever so founded on a rock.” The illustration of the 
volume is mostly from photographs of typical scenes capitally 
selected and artistically rendered. The publishers have given 
Mr. Allen’s book every advantage of the book-maker’s art. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


_ Professor Hiram Corson’s Primer of English Verse is a val- 
uable contribution to a kind of literature which, for the student 
of English verse, is neither rich nor strong. This volume dis- 
cusses verse chiefly in its esthetic and organic character. Be- 
ginning with the poetic unities and their origin, it presents such 
subjects as “the effect produced by exceptional and varied 
meters,” by “a shifting of the regular accent and by different 
unaccented syllables ;” it presents examples of “organic variety 
of measures;” it analyzes and illustrates in three chapters the 
“ Spenserian stanza,” the “ sonnet,” and “ blank verse,” with 
special treatment of later blank verse. Professor Corson’s great 
admiration for Browning is evinced in his declaration that, all 
things considered, the greatest achievement of the century in 
blank verse is “ The Ring and the Book.” Whether the readers 
of this volume agree with this dictum or not, they will be under 
lasting obligations to Professor Corson for an intelligent, dis- 
criminating, and thorough study of the structure of English verse 
by one who not only knows the mechanism of verse, but who 
has in unusual measure those qualities of insight and of literary 
appreciation and sympathy which are invaluable in all works of 
this kind. Professor Corson has no superior in this country as 
a teacher of literature on the side of freshness and suggestive- 
ness. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


A singular little book is Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 7he /ew at 
Home. Artistically Mr. Pennell finds the Jew of great service. 
and the pen-and-ink sketches of Austrian, Russian, and Polish 
Jews here presented are exceedingly striking and cleverly drawn. 
But other use for the Jew, if we may use the expression, Mr. 
Pennell has none. He traveled for some months in southeastern 
Europe, making a close study of the social, moral, and commer- 
cial condition of his subject, and his conclusions are far from 
encouraging. In short, he seems to think that the Russian Gov- 
ernment,is amply justified in getting rid of an undesirable subject, 
and that other nations will make a great mistake if they allow 
themselves to be invaded. Some of the author’s statements 
(these sketches were originally printed in the London “ News”) 
excited indignant denial from the race attacked. In one thing 
doubtless Mr. Pennell is right; that is, in saying that the future 
of the exiled Russian Jews will be hopeful only if they are made 
to assert their individuality, not colonized and encouraged to 
retain the old clannishness and bigotry. (D. Appleton & Co, 
New York.) 


Our Nation's Capital. This is a handsomely printed and 
profusely illustrated volume edited and published by Mr. George 
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G. Evans, of Philadelphia. In all respects it will prove an 
excellent guide-book to Washington, while its more extended 
scope and completeness in detail make it well worthy of a place 
on the shelf devoted to reference works. It contains over a 
hundred photo illustrations made expressly for the purpose. 


(1314 Filbert Street.) 


Literary Notes 


—A committee has been formed to take steps for the erection 
in London of a memorial of the late Lord Lytton. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will soon issue a reprint of Field- 
ing’s “ Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon,” edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by Mr. Austin Dobson. 

—Miss Olive Schreiner has sent to London from South Africa 
the manuscript of a new novel, besides enough other material 
to make an additional volume of South African sketches. 

—In the public libraries of Paris last year 1,277,436 volumes 
were taken out, and 161,303 consulted in the reading-rooms. 
More than half of the books were novels, Dumas, Sue, Zola, 
and Verne being the most read. 

—The London “ World” says that “Mr. Froude will prob- 
ably resign the Regius Chair of Modern History, to which he 
was recently appointed by Lord Salisbury. Mr. Froude appears 
to have accepted the office in ignorance of the root-and-branch 
reforms which have been introduced since his own Oxford days. 
He was not aware, either, of the condition as to residence at 
the University, or of the number of lectures which he is required 
by the new statutes to deliver.” 

—There has recently been given to Columbia College a valu- 
able collection of books on architecture, which will be known as 
the Avery Architectural Library. A room has been devoted to 
this collection between the new and old library rooms. Many 
of the books in the collection are very rare, and it is said that 
the collection of periodicals surpasses any other single collec- 
tion in the world. The increase in the library of Columbia 
College is very remarkable. It contained in 1853 50,000 vol- 
umes; and it now has 140,000. The collection on Botany is 
particularly fine, but the library is also rich in its collection of 
works relating to Dante and Goethe, as well as Machiavelli. 


* 


Books Received 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Denney, James. The Epistles tothe Thessalonians. $1.50. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
McLane, William W. Evolution in Religion. 
lark, F. E. Some Christian Endeavor Saints. $1. 
GEORGE G. EVANS, PHILADELPHIA 
iy or Companion at Our Nation’s Capital. Edited by George G. Evans. 
1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Greene, Sarah P. McLean. Vesty of the Basins. 
Braddon, M. E. The Venetians. 
“C. DeHurst.” How Women Should Ride. 
Coryell, John R. Diego Pinzon. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
McC'elland, M. G. Manitou Island. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Brother Azarias. Phases of Thought and Criticism. $1.25. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Louisa P. of the New Education. 
H. and M. L ks on Graphology. $1. 
Trowbridge, Father Brighthopes. $1.2 
King, Charles F. Fae Land We Live In. Picturesque Geographical Readers. 
Book. 56 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
D'ckens, Charles. Life and Adventures of Nicholas agg 
The Autoblography of an English (john Wil Edited by 


Arthur yng an and Stephen M. ~_o7 
Peacock, Thomas Love. Gryll Grange dited by Richard Garnett. 2 vols. $2. 


Crawford, F. Marion. 
Clarke, William. Walt Whitman. 90 Cc 
Caird, Edward. Essays on Literature a+ ‘Philosophy. 2vols. $3. 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, NEW YORK 
Hodder, Edwin. The Siberian Exiles’ Children. $1.25. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Wells, David A., Geo H. Andrews, and Others. Who Pays Your Taxes? 
Edited by Bolton Hall. $1.25 
Conway, Moncure D. Life of Thomas Paine. 2 vols. $5. 
Tremain, Mary. Slavery in the District of Columbia. $1. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 


Pratt, S. W. The Gospel of the Holy Spirit. $1. 
Taylor, William M., D.D. Good Character. 35 cts. 
Henry Jackson Van Dyke. $1.25. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
{etourneau, Ch. Property, [ts Origin and ported (Imported.) $1.25. 


Rev. B. How to Read Isaiah. (Im 
ofits Rev. John. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 


mported.) 

ohn. 4 Chesterfield’s Letters. Vols. 1.,IL,and IIL $7.50. 

Duffy, Sir Charles G. Conversations with Carlyle (Imported.) $1.75. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 

Mather, J. Marshall. Po ms Studies of Nineteenth Century Poets. $r. 

The Life of Our Lord in Simple Language for Little Children. 50 cts. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


How to Address Letters 


KAN asking for information in this depart- 
~y ment, letters should always be addressed: 
** Recreation Department, The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York City.” 
mmemen letters thus addressed will receive imme- 
Weossts diate attention, when, if they are simply 
addressed to The Christian Union, they 
are liable to meet with a delay of some hours in 
coming to the attention of the Recreation Depart- 
ment. We recognize the supreme importance of 
promptness in sending the answers to all letters in 
this department, and if our readers will co-operate 
by using the address we have indicated they will 
find it greatly to their advantage. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Asbury Park, N. J. Metropolitan Hotel and Sur- 
roundings. 

Alaska, All About. Excursions to the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, via Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 
Blue Mountain Station, Md. Summering in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Blue Mountain House 

and Surroundings. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. Facts, Medical and Gen- 

eral, Concerning. 

—* Mackinac Line, A Descriptive Folder 
of. 

Greenfield, N. Y. Windsor Lake House. In the 
Shawangunk Mountain Region, 1,500 feet above 
sea-level. 

Gilboa, N. Y. A Description of Plattekill Maple 
Shade House. 

Jackson, N. H. A Description of Glen Ellis House 
and Surroundings. 

Keene Valley, N. Y. A Description of Flume Cot- 

tage,an Adirondack Mountain Resort. 

Margaretville, N. Y. Ackerly House, a Catskill 
Summer Resort. 

Oxford, Md. Tred Avon Inn, an Excellent Place 
on Chesapeake Bay. 

Pike’s Peak by Rail—a descriptive folder issued by 
the Manitou and Pike’s Peak Railway. 

Shelter Island, N. Y. A Description of Manhanset 
House and Surroundings. 

Summer Excursions on the Boston and Albany 
Railroad. 

Saratoga Springs. N. Y. The Grand Union Hotel 
and Surroundings. 

Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, the Anglers’ 
Paradise of America. Issued by the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad. 

Tyngsborough, Mass. Ye Anciente and Modern 
Historie of Colonial Hall and Tyngsborough. 


A Personally Conducted Tour to Cresson via 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Cresson Springs, located on the summit of the 
Alleghany Mountains, on the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, is one of the most delightful 
mountain resorts in America. 

The attractive features ot Cresson, located in the 
very heart of the Alleghany Mountains, are numer- 
ous and pleasing beyond description. It proudly 
boasts the purest spring-water in the world, and its 
high altitude commands for it every mountain breeze 
astir. One of the most noted hostleries in the East- 
ern States, the famous Mountain House, is located 
on the crown of the mountain here, around whose 
hospitable board have gathered the brightest intel- 
lectual lights America has produced. The Pennsyi- 
vania Railroad’s personally conducted tour there on 
Saturday, July 2, will undoubtedly be a marked suc- 
cess, in keeping with prior tours. 

Excursion tickets, including one day’s board at the 
Mountain House, will be sold from New York at 
$9.50; Philadelphia, $8: Baltimore, $8; Washing- 
ton, $8, and at proportionately low rates from all 
principal stations on the Pennsylvania system east 
of Harrisburg. They will be valid tor return for 
ten days. Tourists will leave New York at 8 A.M., 
connecting with special train leaving Philadelphia at 
10:40 A.M. Tickets from interior points will 
accepted for passage on regular trains of the date 
named connecting with the special at Philadelphia, 
Frazer, Lancaster, or Harrisbur ; 

Application for tickets should be made to Pennsyl- 
vania Kailroad Ticket Agents. 


A Truth from “Truth” 
_ The New York Central is really first-class in all 
its appointments. Think of it—it has four tracks 
laid with the heaviest of steel rails in the most sub- 
stantial manner, and when you are sleeping or loung- 
ing around in one of their superb Wagner cars, and 


flying eg at the rate of one | a mile a minute, as 
some of their fast expresses do, you will hardly 
realize that you are moving, so excellent is the per- 
manent way. A short time ago a special train made 
the run from New York to Buffalo at the rate of a 
mile a minute the entire distance. 


AMERICAN HOTELS SUMMER 
RESORTS 


‘California 


TOURS 
DE POTTER'S 


FALL AND WINTER TOURS 


Southern Europe and the Orient 


Italy, Greece, Turkey, Holy Land, Egypt, South of 
France, Algeria, Spain. Parties leave 
Sept. 17 and Oct. 1s. 


Unsurpassed Traveling Arrangements 
13th Year. Programs on application. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 


A TWO MONTHS’ TOUR ON THE 
CONTINENT 


Switzerland, Select party leaves New Mera uly 6, by 
2s. For particularsand itinerary address Mrs. M 
RELLY ofS 


Y, of State Normal College, 153 South Knox St., 
Albany, N. Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave New York August 9 and 29 
for Two Grand Tours of Thirty-three Days through 


COLORADO AND 
THE YELLOWSTONE 


These trips include Manitou Springs, the Royal Gorge of 
the Arkansas, Marshall Pass, Glenwood Springs. Salt 
Lake City, Anaconda, etc., and a week among the Geysers 
and Cafions of the National Park, returning via Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Chicago, and Niagara Falls. 


Excursions to the Yellowstone Park and re- 
turn, omitting Colorado, and also to the Yellowstone Park 
and the Pacific Coast, September s. 

Tours to Alaska, outward via the Canadian Pacific 
Ronte. hemeward through the Yellowstone Park, July 9 
and 23. 

Forty Summer Trips of One to Four Weeks to the 
Principal Resorts of New England, New York, and 
Canada, in July, August, and September. 


lowstone, Alaska, or Summer book is desired. 
RAYMO*sD & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth St. (cor. Union Square), New York 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


England 


Send for descriptive circular, mentioning whether Yel- 


Visitors to Europe 


Walduck’s Bedford Hotel 


93 and 95 Southampton Row, High Holborn, London. 
ome for Americans in ndon. Terms, 82 per 
day for apartments and board; nocharge for attendance. 
On the European Plan, if preferred. Telegraphic address, 


** Friction, London.” 


Germany 


Berlin Pension 


Prices Moderate. 
Frau von Schack, Geb. Graefin von 
Blumenthal, 
203 Friedrichstrasse, S. W. 
For further information inquire of the Principals of 
Ogontz School, Ogonte, Pa. 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing South California ton 
request by ng FAY & SON. 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overloo the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo, 
California: Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 
DENVER. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN, 


IN A ORY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND’ 
CAFE, A LA CARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT. PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF SILVER AND ROYAL WORCESTER, 
DELINIER, REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. 
SYSTEM OF SANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 


WM, H. BUSH, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


MANITOU, Colorado SE RINGS 


the’s Peak. Send for circular, 
HT. BLAKE, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


NEW HAVEN 


has unusual attractions in its ‘parks, and drives to the 
shore. Moseley's New Haven House offers rooms. 
and board by the week during the months of July and! 
August at reduced rates. A'l Correspondence wi receive 
prompt attention. SETH H. MOSELEY. 


“THE PEMBROKE” 


WOODMOUNT ON THE SOUND 


Six miles from New Haven, Conn. ; 
enlar and newly furnished throughout; 
boating, bathing, and fishing; new management, 
and first-classin every respect Termsand circu 
C.M. SPRAGUE, rville, Mass., till May 26. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 


and permanent quests. Special tates to 


Kentucky 


OCK CASTLE SPRINGS.— Home comforts in 
BX the very heart of the Kentucky mountains. A‘model 
tamily resort for health and pleasure Circulars. Capacity, 
200. F. J. CAMPBELL, Manager. 


Maine 


Ottawa House 
Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and most charm spe the 
coast of Maine. Cottages to rent, all are cals at 
the hotel. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Me, 


Italy 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, has 
been enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed an 
uneq , excellen e, an n erms 
are moderate and include servants’ een 


THE WILSON 


SEASON 1892—JUNE 22 to OCT. 15 


Magnificent Hotel, Beautiful and Extended Outlooks,. 
with a Spring of Wonderful Purity and Curative Proper- 
ties. In full view of Poland springs, distant only 

THE WILSON HOTEL AND SPRING CO., . 

North Raymond, Maine. 


| points of interest throughout portion of 
| 
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Maine 


aces Pocahontas 


hand. Every summer 
pastime. inely situ- 
ated shore land for 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockaway 


Grandest Mai Const, Surf bathi Reauti- 
HA. MITCHELL. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Maryland 


Deer Park and Oakland 


(Qn the Crest of the Alleghanies 


3,000 Feet above Tide-water 


Season Opens June 22, 1892 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies “and. direct! upon the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have 
the advant of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both east and west, and are 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, accordin 
location. Communications should be add 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore 
and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; 

Oakland, Gar- 


after that date, ei ither Deer Park or 
rett County, Ma 
Massachusetts 
The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to al] Northern Stations 


Clifton House 


Clifton, Mass. 


On North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. Is 35 minutes 
from Boston. Has fine, extensive lawns, groves, and 
garden. Surf bathing within so yards. Vicinity noted 
for fine drives and scenery. A most desirable resort dur- 
ing thesummer months. For further particulars apply to 
WARE & ROSE, Proprietors, Clifton, Mass. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


East Northfield, - Mass. 
FIFTH SEASON. 
June 8 to September 25. 
A delightful Summer ome in one of the most 
beautiful of = New En land towns. Send for illus- 
trated boo * The Northfield.’ 
AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 


MASS. 

Summer board nice reoms at the large, airy house 
of MRSS SAMUEL PUT NAM: lovely drives and views 
in every direction ; good water and healthy loc+tion; ex- 
cellent table ; fresh berries vegetables, milk, and fruits in 
abundance; references exchanged. 


THE PRESCOTT 


On Swampscott Beach 
Improved and enlarged. A dolighst htful spring and sum- 
mer resort, facing the sea. oy yet 
Mrs. F. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove 
MARBLEHEAD. 
few summer boarders; large, rooms; fine 
views; prominent headland; and beach for 
bathing, bes boating, and fishin for our 
Address |. R.G 


The Recreation Department is ready 
to give information and send printed matter in~ 
regard to any hotel or boarding-house in the world. 


DON’T HESITATE 


to ask for what you want. 


We shall be glad to 


help you find a pleasant summer home or 
tell you how to reach any point. 


ope Seene July 6th. Maplewood 
a 2 renee Cottages. Send for illustrated Broc ureto AINSLIE & WE ST 
Hotel San Marco, St. Augustine, Fla. 


No. 62 Boylston Street, Boston. Also of 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


East End of the famous town of Bethlehem. Grand 
center of all the White Mountain attractions. The 


great resort of health and | ogee Maplewood Hotel 
PER Manasore une roth. 


Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


VERANDA HOUSE 
open for guests June :8, under same management as 


previous years. o those seeking a —— homelike 
resting- lace this yd presents all the attractions that 
can esi 


Mrs. 5. G. DAVENPORT, Nantucket, Mass. 


The BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Concer in all its +~" without the 
of the knife. Book with complete informatica tm 
free. Dr. W. E. a, & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


to | DIX HOUSE en? 


Cool, quiet, romantic. Hunting, fishing, and driving. 
Good livery. Fxcellent service. $2 to $2.50 per day; 
$10 to $14 per week. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. HM. 
MOUNTAINS. delightful summer resort 
Open M fay 1. or or Send for 


T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A de rene sum- 


resort th tain Send for circular. 
ICHARDSON BROS” Proprisiors. 


y U 
nt np all points of interest. 
JOSEPH MEAD. 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


tervale nery. u tes for June rout fish- 
in J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Iron Mountain House 


Now Open 


Special inducements to early visitors; ex- 
ceptionally fine table, and service the best; 
open fires, bathrooms, livery, telephone; June 
and July are the best months for fishing; best 
city Tibeenees: For terms and diagram of 
house, address 

W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


JACKSON FALLS HOUSE 


Qpens ae pone I. Good trout fishing. Rooms en suite; 
ect drainage; hot water of 


ing. Music, BROS” 


THE WAUMBEK 


- WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Oper J aly, August, and September. 
Through 7 oa from New York and Boston. Address 
Lakew une 10. 


Lakewood managers 


W MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 
lands, N. H. 


efferson High vation, 1,650 ft. 
Reduc tor >" and September. Send for circular, 
witb picture of the house. J. L. POTTLE. 


ITTLETON, N.H.—Mountain Home House. 
Beautifully located near all = nts of interest in 
the White Mountains. + pure water, 
perfect drainage. Mrs. E. D. SAWYER. 


If one would see the country when best, Go In June. 
The surroundings in vicinity of 


HOTEL PONEMAH 
Milford Springs, N. H. 


are beautiful beyond description. The mountain laure} 
and wild azalea are at perfection within the week; closely 
following—even lapping on—is the chestnut blossom. 

e house, on its modest elevation of zoo feet, commands 
a view for miles in all directions. bs PLUMER. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 2 


|New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W.F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


And Cottages 


The largest of the leading Summer 
Hot of the high- 
order, situated in the ‘beautiful Franconia 


le House, 


ts f 
Mountains will be his summer. 


Por other advertisements in this department see 
ng pages.) 


Gerrish 
upon ocean. Beauti- 
sale. 
NOTCH, 
H. 
| 
Co., Hotel Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, 
fol 
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GLEN HOUSE)! HOTEL CHAMPLAIN CAISKIL MOUNTAINS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
Opens Saturday, June 25 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - _ Proprietor 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central! location in the mountain region, 


Opens June 20 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey 


BONNYCARLLE INN “SN 


Beautiful ocean view. Choice table. Select boarders. 
Write for terms. Mention this paper. 


“THE WAVERLY” 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
One of the mest Comfortable Hotels on the Seashore. 
Has all the Modern Improvements. Hot and Cold Salt 
ater Baths on each floor. Broad Piazzas fronting the 
ean. Perfect drainage, etc. Terms Moderate. 
Weekly Rates. The Waverly Coach i all Trains. 
L. T. BRYANT. 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 35 
Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lak 


ARRIS COTTAGE, 
all the year. One block east of 
corner of Monmouth Avenue and 7h St St. 
Ocean Pathway 


The Summerfield Ocean Grove, ™, J. 
One door from the Ocean. Special rates June and Sept. 
rs. PHILIP BURNET. 


New York 


Thousand Islands 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


“Unquestionably the finest location in Thousand 
Islands.”’—Harfer’s Magazine, Sept. 1881. 

Rates: $2 to $3 a day; $12 to $17a week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


J. 


E. HARRIS. 


HALL, Bayswater, on Jamaica Bay, 
Far Rockaway. Long’ Island, is open for summer 

boarders; good still-water athing. boating, and fishi 

good table; terms moderate. rs. RICHARD Mvu 


MOUNTAIN Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, N. Y. TYLER M. MERWIN, 
ADTROND Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 

DACKS. Good boating and fishing. Free 
from ay Fever. Coen all the year. Terms reasonable. 
Send for circ 


Lake View House 


Bolton-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Open June roth. 
For further information address R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


IRO, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N,. Y.— 
Anderson House located near ail points of inter- 


est. A new house, open June 1s. e at all trains. 
Accommodates $50 ests. Prices reasonable. For circu- 
lar address J. H. ANDERSON. 


DELLWOOD HOUSE 


CAIRO, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N, Y. 
new house, accommodating 75 guests. Open in June. 
Send for circular. A. LENNON 


ANNER HOUSE. A charmingly located ay 


hote! in the Adirondacks. Elevation more t 
2,000 fect. Easy of access. Send for c rculars to 
BENNETT & KIRBY, Chateaugay Lake, N. Y. 
LAKE CE E. “‘Horicon Lodge” 
OPENS JUNE 
Rates moderate. For Circulars in 
GEO. A. FERRIs, Se 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES 


Otsego Lake, Coo town,N.Y. A substantially 
built house of brick and stone, within 3 minutes’ walk of 
the Lake. First-class in every res or descriptive 
book address JESSE B. BROWN, Prop. 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 


Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


Mod ts, beautiful 


The Superb Summer Hotel of the North. 
On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south of 
Platt: burgh. 

Delaware & Hudson Station in grounds. 
OPENS JUNE 28. 

Oo. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 

Address till Jume 25 care Linc.ln National Bank, 
42d Street, New York; after that date, 

Hotel Champlain, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


the al of ff. 


line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. Pos 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Daneville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Monnatawket Hotel, 


Mansion House and Cottages, Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 
Salt sea air, boating, »Ssbing, driving, billiards, bowling, 


and the finest no surt and still water bathing. Mansion 
House now 0 ew cottages to let, fully furnished. 
Send for circular. WM. B. SOUTHWORTH, Manager. 


BELLE AYR HOUSE 
In the Catskills 


osite New Grand Hotel. Elevation 2,000 feet. 
Opp Address W. C. MISNER. Highmount, N. Y. 


caTSKILLS HE ROSSMORE "New York. 
Elevation 2,000 feet. 6O guests. Fine air and vie 
ern improvements. H. R. CHICHESTER. 


IN THE 


AVILION HOTEL AND CAVE HOUSE, 
Howe’s Cave, Schoharie County, N. Y.— 
Thirty-nine miles west of Albany. Opens June rst, 1892. 
Send for circu 


AKE GEORGE, N. Y.—The Hulett’s Land- 
ing Hotel, now open, offers excellent —y 
tions. Location is most attractive. Prices moderate. Pros- 
= sent on applicationto HENRY W. BUCKELL, 
Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


RIPLEY, Hunter, N. Y. Certrally located, 
finely furnished, well ventilated. Table the best. 
Rich views of the mountains. 


end for circular. 


. A. WOODWORTH. 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE a5th 
Electric belis, elevator, steam heat, gas, and all modern 
S. H. SCRIP- 


im provements. or circu address 
TURE. Manager. House now open for inspection. 
SHELDON 


| LAKE GEORG HOUSE 


One of the most Beoutifully on Lake 
George. For circulars. terms, 
GARRISON SHELDON. Bay P. O., N. Y. 


LEXINCTON, Creene Sounty, N. Ve 
e largest and leading house in this section 


Catskills: farmhouse dairy connected ; 
milk, cream, and fresh ve tables; bow e; bowling, billiards, 
boatin located in the principal points 


spot among the mountains BO TLARA, Proprietor. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


ACKERLY HOUSE 


Lake 


MOUNTAIN 


The Arlington and 


Cottage. Accommodates 70. In y- 
Mountain scenery; good walks and drives. 
and good drainage. rooms. ily 
. TIMMERMAN. 


TSKILL MOUNTAINS 
Cherry Grove House. 
mail and teleeraph; shade; 
erms reasonable. 


Palenville, N. Y. 
Five minutes de- 
alvy rooms. .B 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


Ge 9 Ferm of 110 Drummond F 65 feet 
high close by the house. »Saperd views of Hotel _ 
Mountain House, and Overlook i Fish 


bowling, tennis; charming drives Good ta 
Deparment $8 to at Recrea- 
n Union 
SEDERICE BIOS., Proprictors. 


GOQoWIN's favorite summer retreat, Palen- 

established over 30 years. Beautifully situ- 
ated. Near the famous terskil) Creek. Spring water. 
Fishing. Near telegraph, church, and post- Terms 
on app ication. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


PHCENICIA, N. Y. 


Near famous | furnished. Now 
epen. Accomm ine d Trout brooks 
near. Terms $7 to ly * WHITNEY & BENSON. 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, ULSTER CO., N. Y. 


On a natural terrace, commanding a magnificent moun- 
tain and valley view, with a full sup; ly of fresh mountain 
air. Livin spring on the premises. Rooms arge. 
well furnished; delightful views from ev oy window. Ta 
unexceptional. Terms, $8to$is. J.C CORNISH. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
HOTEL ULSTER, Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Capacity 120. Lighted with gas. Hes apd baths. 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE Heart of the 


Adi- 
rondack Mountains. 
1,500 feet above sea-level. Address SOLOMON KELLY, 
Proprietor, Keene Valley, Essex Co., N. Y. 


ADIROND ACKS, At FLUME COTTAGE, 

Keene Vailey, N. Y., those seek- 
ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in 
vain been looking for these many years. ‘Lhe proprietor 
devotes much of his time to conducting parties personally 
to the points of interest in this marvelous region. Cir- 
cular written by guests. Address, until June 17, Box 111, 
Summit, N. J 


ADIRONDACKS 


Keene une rst. Noliquors. Ad- 
dress LD, Prop. 


EGGL Fi! 


TSKILL MOUNTAINS — Kiskatom Re- 
treat House. Nineteenth season; newly fur- 
nished ; r week; free boating and fishing. 
G. R, Kiskatom, Greene County, N. Y. 


6 to $8 
. FiSH 


ATSKILLS—Mountain View Farm House. 
First-class summer resort; 1 miles from Catskill] 
Mountain Railroad; fine views, shady grounds; table 
supplied fresh from farm. Terms ‘senennahle. Send for 
illustrated circular. FRED SAXE, Kiskatom, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
“‘Under-Cliff’’ on Lake Placid 


Comfortable cottage or camp life with central dining-hall. 
Early application. should be made for rooms or cotta 
°UONDERC CLIFF,” Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Lexington | EXINGTON HOUSE 


A popali Catskill Resort. Now Near 
Crys ke, affording boating, fishing, ond | bathing. All 
rovements, and d good 


1,600 
= VAN VALKENBURG, Manager. 


for circular a KER. 
Richfield 


CONKLIN COTTAGE springs,‘ 


Pleasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy rooms, hi 5 a? Ex- 
cellent table and attendance. Terms, 8. $10, and $12 
per week, according to location of rooms, Address 

L. G. CO IN, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 


Kendallwood 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y¥. 


ccommodates roo guests. Open June rst to Oct. rst. 
Pm pe rates to families for the season 
A.R. GETMAN & CO. 


HE ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 
of the best locations in town. First class in all its 
to o per day ; $10 per week upwards. 


Saratoga Springs, 
RANKLIN HOUS 
Located in vil: e center, high, large, ay quiet. $1 to 


§ d t lit Ad- 
SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


ae most elegant family — in Sarat with 
cuisine. Open from June to Novem- 
-y or particulars address 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


SPRINGS, 


Cor. Circular “a Lafayette Sts. 


Location appointments. and 
euisine excelent. A clave family hou Write for 


he 
of 
nd 
of 
cially 
es 
kK. 
_—— 
= 
| 
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New York 


New York 


MARSTON COTTAGE 
fro States Hotel mi the Terms 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters ; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and 
all remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circulays. 


OODLAWN COTTAGE, Saratega S 
Ave. 


N. Y.—Newly furnished. 
High and central. Open May 1S. 
G BEERS, M.D., 94 Woodlawn 


FETHERS’ HOTEL 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
T to x. nd f 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Sharon House 


European applications of Sulphur Water. Baths and 
Douche. Electric Bells. Sanitary plumbing throughout. 
Pamphiets and circulars gratis. THOS. K. SHARP. 


WANTED 


Summer boarders in a new brick temperance hotel; 
healthy summer resort ; ana tele h accummoda- 
ns; terms on application OSE, Spencer, N 


MAPLE GROVE HOUSE, beau- 
tifull situated. Elevation 2,010 ft. Farm connected. 

For circulars, terms, and best of city references address 
Geo.A. Spruceton, Greene Co.,N.Y. 
Spuyten 


BRENTFORD HALL 


The coolest, broesieet place near New York, Two hun- 
dred feet above the Hudson No finer views in Europe or 
America. From ten to fifteen degrees cooler than the city. 
All the comforts—coolness, pure air, and beauty of scenery 
of the Catskills or Lake George, within twenty-two 
——— - of Grand Central Station. Extensive, well-shaded 
grpund s, tennis, croquet, delightful drives, fine boating, 

hing, "etc. Only a few irooms vacant erms, ten to 
fifteen dollars per week, References required. Refer- 
ences given to guests of the pouse. 

I . GERRY, Proprietor. 


Churchill Hall 


Stamford, N. WV. 


Greatly enlarged and extensively improved for the season 
of 1892. Added comforts and conveniences. 
incluc es gas, electric belis, and electric lights. 
iptive circular with opini ms of Henry Ward Beecher 
and Lyman Abbott. S. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


Greenhurst, situated in the 


N. Y¥. 
Accommodates 20. — 


eastern part of the 


“New York” GREYCOURT INN 


Opens June 1. Capacity 70. Terms, $30 to $3 week. 


INGLESIDE 
Stamford, N. Y. On Seminary Heights. June rst 
New House. conveniences. Accommodates { Send 
lor E. O. COVEL. 


~ MADISON, N. Y¥.—Fine loca- 
tion and views. Modern impeoye- 

ments. Rooms large. with with clothes-presse: Electric 
Table first-class. A.C. VAN DYK 


STAMFORD, NEW YORK 
NEW GRANT HOUSE Open June rst 
Send for circularandterms. J; P.& J.G. GRANT. 


OSEMONT TAGE. New house. Accom- 
modates 25. High ground, pleasant rooms, fine 

view. Convenient to all points of interest. Terms on 
application. Mrs. EMMA WHEELER, Stamford, N.Y. 


Thousand Islands covtibiay” 


Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


This new and thoroughly equipped Hotel will open Ju 
rsth. Lighted by electricity. eated by steam an 
open fires. Two hundred rooms. Rates, three dollars 
day. Special rates to parties and families by week and 
season. nd for information 

INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


N THE CATSKILLS—MAPLE 
Healthful wt Shade trees. Accommodates 
ice $7 to cE leasant homelike house. Circu 

GEO. A. N WCOME: Union Society, Greene Co., N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Saranac Inn 


Situated on the Upper Saranac Lake, Franklin 
County, New York. One of the most picturesque 
ee in the North Woods. Open from May to 


ELIGIBLE CAMP SITES 


on the sale, for camping-out, to lease, furnished or 
urnished 
Game and fish abundant in the open season. For 
circulars apply to D. W. RIDDLE, Manager, or 
The Christian Union. 


The WARSAW SALT BATHS 


Warsaw, New York 


The most beautifull situated resort in Western New 
York. The celebrated Natural Sait Brine, and all 
modern Baths. New Buil modern goplianess. 
Non in Delsarte ard Physical Culture. Addres 
FISHER, M.D., W. E. MILLER, 

“Med. Supt. Manager. 


LEN CITY HOTEL, Watkins, N. Y. House 
new, first-class, and newly furnished. Centrally lo- 


cated on quiet street. 
or. 


GLEN PARK HOTEL, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
and 1 entrance to Glen. First-class; 
Prop. 


popular prices. Send for 


North Carolina 


Cloudland Hotel 


of of Roan Mt.. feet abgves great 


resort f 
views. Hotel heated by steam. Open June 28. Write 
for beautiful hlet of information. Ad- 
dress GSDA 


Ww. ro r 
Cloudland P. O.,'N. C. 
Ohio 


Lakeside, Ohio 


Popular Assembly and Summer Resort. Hotel, 150 
rooms, reasonable rates. umerous Boarding-houses and 
Cottages. Normal School, Baptist Young People’s As- 
sembly, Sixteenth Annual Lakeside Chautauqua Encamp- 
ment. Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Tennis, and other 
sports. No beats permit land at dock 
nor trains at depot. Gates closed. 

For full particulars address 

S. R. GILL, ‘Lakeside, Ottawa Co., Ohio. 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND 

country; y and u 


Pennsylvania 


BaeNce COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa. Healthtully and delightfully located; high 

elevation; central to of interest: terms 
LIAS COMPTON, Proprietor. 


TARACT HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A first class family hotel, convenient te railroad —_ 


Delaware River, and all points of interest 
rooms. S. D. OVERFI LD. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. n from May till No- 
Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
E. T. CROASDALE. 


vember. 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. 


WATER GAP, PA. — Glen- 
wood House. Opens June 1 under new manage- 

tennis croquet; spring 
for circular 


Je OHNSON BROTH ERS. 


ment; thoroughly renovated 
water; livery attached. 


Delaware 


“The Kittatinny water Gap, Pa. 


Will open June 28th. Enlarged nearly double and 
greatly improved. The lergest, best appointed, and most 
attractively located hotel in the Delaware Valle Send 
for circular. W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


i" OUNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 

Situated on the mountain side, near the station, 

post-office, and points of interest. First c accom- 
modations at moderate rates. Send for circular. Address 
Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


WATER GAP HOUSE water “Gap, Pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful ; ates modern complete; water from 
mountain springs in bed rooms. Three hours from New 
July $16 hd Sept in, June 
ober; ugust, a ember 

L. W. BRODHEAD. 


One 
t hotels in this | 


THE VALLEY OF THE DELAWARE 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 


This is the central point of all the beauties and 


ALLEY VIEW HOUSE, located in one of the 
and gen ts in the Delaware Valley. Fresh vege- 
tables and milk from farm. Prices asenabhe 
Mrs. M. ARTSWOOD, Egypt Mills, Pike. Co. Pa. 


OUNT PA.—Belmont House. 
Accommodates 


Near ipal points of interest. 
$0. Vou ual vegetables from farm. Send for 
circular. WILLIAM C. HELLAR. 


AVON HOUSE This delightful mountain resort is 

open for the reception of guests; 
first-class enemmenndetienss beautiful scenery. For circu- 
lar address Mrs. T. J _ TURNER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


IGHLAND COTTAGE, a quiet summer 

accommodates 60 guests. Gituated on 
Ridge, two and a half ‘miles from Water G g Bing 
rates until July:. C,H. PALMER, a, Pa. 
DELL HOUSE. Ma 

November; on of — Ridge, 


ware Water burg elevation, feet; 


house heated by st ci ci 
Rouse heated by steam cana 


delighetul Wernersville, Pa.— 
Most delightful! hours from New York; 
conveniences. Opens ted: 4 hours 18. Livery attached. 


os JAMES SCHAFFER, Proprietor. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
MT. SUNSET HOUSE 
and resort; 1,300 feet above tide- 


and bracing and part to 
ta., Ds & R. R.R. 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 

Opens Tune 25. Situated on BELLEVUE AV., 
most fashionable R art of this famous watering-place, 
tunity of the CASINO, it affords its 7 a an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the distinctive features 

UMMER LIFE'AT NEWPORT 
not found roy in the place. 

For illuetrated pam AND ITS 
ADVANTAGES ASA 


MER RESORT.” 

dress OHN WEAVER: MANAG OCEAN 

OUSE, NEWPORT. R. I., or EVERETT HOUSE, 
NEW YORK. 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


SEASON OF 1892 


PLIMPTON HOUSE AND ANNEXES 


OPENS MAY 20 
SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY 1 


Write for Circular to WILLIAM HILL. 


Vermont 


Summer Board in Vilinens and 


on Lake Champlain’s Shores 

Your attention is respectfully invited to 
‘‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hills of 
Vermont and Along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,” an illustrated book containing a 
selected number of the best family homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed free 
on application to W. R. Babcock, S. P. A., 
353 Broadway, New York; T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., or S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., Central 
Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


West Virginia 


C HAMPSHIRE CO., W. VA. 
APON send for Pamphlet and see what 
this celebrated watering-place offers 
SPriNgS to all‘out of health, those broken 
conn from or those in 


arch of a lovely Summer Lao 
for solid comfort end pleas 
Ww. LE, 


Baths 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


Opened June 15. Send for circular ani terms. 


or other advertisements in this department see 
he ing pages.) 


3 
on, 
ry 
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The Christian Union 


- West Virginia 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


Grand Central Hotel 


d Cottages now open for the 
— feet above the alt per of the sea. 
mer Climate. Accommodations first-class. plendid rail- 
service. Elegant vestibule trains. 
For information inquire at office of Chee, & Ohio Railway, 
362 Broadway, or B. F. EAKLE, Superintendent. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


YORK VILLAGE, MAINE 
For Sale or To Let 


The Judge Sewall Mansion House. 
ated in the ancient village of York, Maine 
e as there is in the gounty. view of the pang 
near York Harbor and York Beach and the railroad sta- 
tion. Never offered for sale before. For sale aml ic let 
r the summer. . M. WALKER, York Village. Me. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Furnished house to rent for the summer; 14 rooms 
cellar, hed, stable; fine situation ‘on Crystal Lake, five 
miles from Conway, . H.: elegant shade trees and 
piazzas; everything fresh from the farm if aesired; rent 


only $150 forthe Ret N. H. 
on, 


Furnished Cottage: Immediate Possession 
Bayville Beach, Long Island, opposite Greenwich, Conn. 
Excellent bathing, magnificent views; 100 feet from 
water; ten rooms; bed and table linen, glass, silver; two 
small sailboats; conveyances every trair P 56 minutes to 
city; excellent housemaid, g cook; will both remair, 
reasonably, if desired. “Season $500. Address with 
references, *“‘OWNER,”’ 105 E. Houston St., New York. 


TRAVEL 
MOUNTAINS, SPRINGS, AND SEASHORE 


Old Point. Comfort Virginia 
Beach, Natural ridge 

ng: Warm, Rockbridge 

— weet Chalybeate, O q 
Sweet, ane Red 
other Virginia an 
Seashore Resorts are located 
on or near the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and are 
reached in from twelve to fourteen hours’ ride from New 
York, through the grandest scenery east of the Rocky 

ountains. The service inaugurated May rsth, 1892, is 
complete and 

he Famous . Limited is a vestibuled chain of 
splendor from LS to rear sleeper, and challenges com- 
parison. Composite car, day coach, dining-car, and Pull- 
man sleepers run solid between New York and Cincinnati; 
and Pullman sleepers between Washington and Louis- 
ville, and Old Point Comiort and Cincinnati. Entire train 
lighted with electricity and dining-car ventilated with elec- 
tric fans. Leaves New York, 5:00 PM. ; Philadelphia, 
dati P M.; Baltimore, E55 p.M.; Washin«ton, 11:10 P.M. 

ly, and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 and 

8:00 A-M., arriving Cincinnati 6:25 P.M. 

The ** Cincinnati Vee leaves Washington daily at 
2:00 P.M., and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 
and 8:00 P.M., arriving Cincinnati 8:10 A.M. A solid, 
yetibuled newly equipped, _electric-lighted train, with 

ullman sleepers. Connects in B. & P. station, re aahing 
a with Pennsylvania R. R. train leaving New 
8:00 A.M., a elphia 10:20 A.M.,an timore 12:40 
P.M., on wee -days. 

The hee me of Virginia are romantic, historic, pic- 
turesque. The beautiful is everywhere, and the wine of 
life in the balmy air, Health and pleasure seekers 
find + J Springs region of the Alleghanies an earthly 

ara 
A For summer folders and descriptive pamphlets address 
Recreation Depastaneas of this paper 

ggage-checks, sleeping-car rese pocervations, 

apply to Renseyivania n New 
York, Phil Baltimore, or the 
ake io way ncies : 

EW Y Frank McConnell, 


wT Agent 1421 and 513 Penn. Ave., and 


P.Station: Geo M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 
OSCAR G. MUREAY, H. W, PULLER, 
Gener asenger 

incinnatt Ohio. Washington, 


ESTABLISHED 1350 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Parts ” and “City of New York” 
0.§00 TONS pace. 
City of Chic: 5,600 Tons. 
Berlin, 491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tens. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
argest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
and rapidity of ‘their passages across the 

tlant 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Laprastes. 
Barber's Bath-rooms, etc., provided. l 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser. 
wae Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


sed. 
-trip Tickets issued at rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
ine srom Autwerp to New York or Phila- 


del 
r Me “RATES and circulars giving full information, 


apply 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
CRNERAL AUENTS 


6 Geman, New York 
SOT Sr. Philadelphia 
Sourm Sr, (Chicago 


NOTHING LIKE IT 


IS what you hear everybody exclaim who 
has ever spent a holiday in EASTERN 
NOVA SCOTIA or CAPE BREION. 
Never traveled with such comfort in my 
life, is what all s.y who make the journey 
via the Canada-Atlantic and Plant Line 
Steamers, HALIFAX and OLIVETTE, 
which sail from the north side of Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, every TUESDAY, THURS- 
DAY, and SATURDAY at noon, making 
connections for all points as above; also 
to P. E. Island and Newfoundland. No 
bother; b.ggage checked through. Only 
one night at sea. Send for rates, folders, 
and weekly illustrated paper to J. D. 
HASHAGEN, East. Agent; FRED ROB- 
LIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 26: Broadway, 
New York: or to RICHARDSON & BAR- 
NARD, Agents, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 
Artists who visit Eastern Nova Scotia and 
Care Breton declare that the scenery is as 
fine as that of Switzerland, and the skies rival 
the Italian. Better go this summer and find 
out for yourself that there is nothing like it 


ON THE CONTINENT 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


The Most Beautiful Mountain 
Region on the Globe 
IS REACHED VIA 


The Ulster & Delaware, Stony Clove, 
and Kaaterskill Railroads 


Which is the only Comfortable and Direct Route. 
Send six cents postage for Summer Book to 
N. A. SIMS, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


RONDOUT, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, 
SARATOGA, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
to the Northern resorts issued by the Delaware & Hud- 
son R.R. will be mailed upon the receipt of 6 cents post- 
age. Address J. W. BURDICK, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The only pe. line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at Portland with all railroad and 
steamship, lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 

Springs, hite Mountains, and astern summer “4 
sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, W ednesday and 
urday at 5 p.M., from Pier 38 East River vest of M 
Street, New York. For information apply t 

HORATIO HALL, Agent, “at the Pe 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The fast and commodious steamers of the Yarmouth S. S. 
Co. (limited) leave Lewis Wharf, Boston, for Yarmouth, 
every Tuesday and Friday at 12 M., connecting at 
A. h for all pris of Nova Scotia: returning, leave 
Yarmouth every Wednesday and Saturday evening after 
the arrival of the express train from Halifax. For tickets, 
staterooms, and full information, apply. to 
J. F. SPINNEY, Agent, wis Wharf, Boston. 


E would be qed to sive ipformation in relation to 


NARRAGANSETT PIER NEWPORT, 
and the many delightful resorts on Narragansett Bay and 
vicinity. 

O. H. BRIGGS, Gen. A Agt. Prov. & Ston. S.S. Co., 

New Pier 16, North River, New York. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pir a4 N.R,, foot of Franklin St., for 
‘ranstons. West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 
nding, and Newburg week days, r.™.; Sundays, o A.M, 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. - 
BOOTHHY, G. A. Maine Central BR. R., 
All of our publications sent free Portland, Me 


a 
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IC Vi: FOR ALL WHO WANT 
Our new book of 172 pages, F | i; 
The «Cottage Souvenir,” 


containing a great variety of Designs & Plans 0 


Artistic Dwellings 


x costing from 8500 to 810,006. 

: The Beauty and Completeness of these 
4 Designs, combining so many new features, 
sa has given this book a wonderful sale, and hun- 
sudreds of Beautiful Homes are being built in ally 
parts of our land from its designs. Price 
“Send for and sample pages, 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, 

‘ TENN. 


> 


‘ 


o 


‘ : 
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We Invite the Attention 0 
Ministers and Laymen 


to our facilities for supplying them with the 
best articles, on all subject:, appearing in the 
periodical press of this country. Few, if any, 
can afford a subscription to a hundredth part 
of the religious papers alone, to say nothing 
of the thousands of daily and weekly papers, 
and the magazines. Our plan enables you to 
obtain just that part of periodical literature best 
suited to your needs, and at a comparatively 
small cost. For further particulars address 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 
5 Somerset Street, - Boston, Mass. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS! DAYLIGHT 


AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK 


MA i wit fG Tem 
BELL. Introduction 


man Abbott, D.D. 


af —<; book of Christian love and faith. 25@ remark- 

e illustrations from of real 

pm 5.00 more Agenta Wanted,— Men 
onth. perience and capital not 


We Tene h it and 

‘Ou 
ne mary ‘ghts rite for Circulars to 
Hartford, 


wo HINGTON oo., Conan. 


THE HOLMAN Procouncing 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


= NOW RE 
AGENTS WANTED fall par- 
ticulars on application. 


A. 7T.HOLMAWN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


IF YOU WANT - - 


SPOONS AND FORKS FOR SERVICE, 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 


WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME. 


Each piece is marked on back of handle, 
**E STERLING INLAID HE."’ 
q Our improved Bectional Plated Spoons and 
q KUaranteed and marked 
**HOLMES & EDWARDS 
q Ask your Jeweler for Guarantee Certificates, orp 
< send to us for Catalogue. 
qTHe WOLMES & EOWAROS Co. 
Uridgepert, (enn. 
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Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question 
the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these con- 


st. The poke 


The must be ive Uncle 
ordinary cases take from 

‘obodv must exbect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


A young woman who has never had any experi- 
ence in that particular line wishes to take six or 
seven little ones for kindergarten teaching. What 
would be the best books on the subject, and where 
may they be obtained? Is music a necessity f ; 


I print this letter because I am so often 
appealed to by those who wish to become 
kindergartners at the least possible ex- 
pense of money and time. We see the 
uselessness of trying to shorten the prepa- 
ration for other work. A musician once 
told me that for thirty years he had prac- 
ticed six hours aday. It takes half a life- 
time to learn how to paint. I have a friend, 
a young man of eighteen, who has been 
employed for a couple of years in a mer- 
cantile house, and has now decided to be- 
come a minister. Ten years of study at 
school, college, and seminary must come 
before he can be ordained. Any boy just 
entering business knows how long an ap- 
prenticeship he must serve. Yet one ex- 
pects to begin that most important work 
of training children after studying for a 
year, six months, three months, or reading 
a dozen books. I strongly advise my cor- 
respondents to take the necessary course 
of study, even though it means some sac- 
rifice, before they attempt to be kin- 
dergarten teachers. In cases, however, 
where it is impossible to have the needful 
training, it is well to do what one can; 
half a loaf is better than nothing, and I 
gladly give the following list of books, 
which, while they cannot take the place of 
thorough study and practice under a com- 
petent teacher, yet will send one into 
nursery or school-room with a deeper sense 
of the possibilities it contains: “ Reminis- 
cences of Froebel,” Von Biilow; “ History 
of Pedagogy,” Compayré ; “ Leonard and 
Gertrude,” Pestalozzi; « Emile,” Rous- 
seau; ‘“ Education,” Herbert Spencer ; 
“ Life of Pestalozzi,” Krusi; E. P. Pea- 
body’s “ Hints to Kindergartners ;” Miss 
Harrison’s “Child Nature;” Dr. Henry 
Bernard’s “Child Culture Papers;” 
“ Mother, Play, and Cosseting Songs,” 
Froebel. A_ kindergartner must sing 
songs with the children, and to be able to 
play accompaniments and marches on the 
piano is an advantage, butis not essential. 
The larger kindergartens have a regular 
accompanist. 

975. (a) Wi'! you please inform ‘us where we can 
obtain a collection of songs (words and music) contain- 
ing the following : “ Charlie is My Darling,” “Who'll 
be King but Charlie?’ “ Hearts of Oak,” “ The 


Flowers of the Forest,”’ “ Bay of Biscay O'" and 
“ The White Cockade.”” (6) Also to whom Byron 
refers in the following lines from “ The Battle of 


Waterloo :’ 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 4 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; 


and whether there is any connection between tgis 
“ fated chieftain’ and the Black Drunswickers.” 
Tray CHILDREN, 

(a) Write to Charles H. Ditson & Co., 

867 Broadway, New York, for their cata 

logue of Scottish songs. (4) Frederick 

William, Duke of Brunswick, having issued 


a manifesto against the French Republic, 
was driven from Valmy by the Republican 
army, and fatally wounded at Auerstadt. 
After his death his son, the “fated chief. 
tain” slain at Quatre-Bras, clothed the 
seven hundred hussars under his command 
in black, with the device of skull and cross- 
bones on their helmets, and they were then 
called the “ Black Brunswickers.” 


952. Will you kindly inform me what History of 
the United States, or what two taken together, you 
recommend for a therough course of reading? 


Bancroft’s History is a standard. A 
good plan in studying United States his- 
tory is to read about the different periods 
separately, and in doing this the American 
Statesmen Series, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., would be useful. For a 
popular history read Bryant's and Gay’s or 
Schouler’s history. Johnston’s school his- 
tory is a good reference-book, and the first 
part of McMaster’s history gives a picture 
of the domestic life and early customs of 
the country. 


998. Will you kindly inform me what History of 
England would give me the events of Queen Victo- 
ria’s reign, bringing the history down as near as pos- 
sible to the present time? Some small, inexpensive 
work preferred. 5S. R. B. 

Justin McCarthy’s “History of Our 
Own Times ” (Harpers). 

2. Inacharity kindergarten, ages from two to seven, 
girls are taught the use of the needle during a portion 
of the time. What can the boys learn in that time 
which will be equally useful? Shall they, too, sew? 

KINDERGARTEN.” 

Let the boys sew, too. Froebel’s idea 
was to have all the children do the same 
thing together. Sailors and soldiers must 
be handy with the needle; it is the tailor’s 
business; and no boy will find it come 
amiss to know how to sew on a button or 
make a sail for his boat. 


“ My lord,” said the foreman of an Irish 
jury, when giving in his verdict, “ we find 
the man who stole the mare not guilty.” — 
7Ttt-Bits. 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


baby’s natural food contains no starch. All 
srtificel infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate intant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combined 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and practically a perfect food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have th m thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no c 

ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 


At all Endoisrs by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


2 Price e|** Worth a Guinea a Box.” | 25¢ 25c. | 


Dislodge Bile, 
Stir up the Liver, 
$Cure Sick-Headache, 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘Female Ailments, 
‘Remove Disease and 
‘Promote Good Health. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


} Famous the world over. 

» Askfor Beecham’s and take no others. 

Of all druggists 25% cents a box. 
New 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


i 


All Grocers, 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Semutestaetin 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON, 


BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS. 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND 


SAN FRANCIS® 
IL W MUKEE, 


STERBROOK 


PENS 


OWN ST. THE MADE. 


| 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to ee 
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almost sacred piece of music absolutely denuded of expres- 
sion, and emitted with precision by a thin little voice 
unaccustomed to the heights or the depths of sound, in a 
very foreign tongue, you will have conceived O-wuta-san’s 
new accomplishment. 

I talked to her a little that day. Her English had 
greatly improved; she was reading Sir Walter Scott with 
grammar and dictionary. Her foreign course included 
fancy- work and plain sewing, and designing plaques accord- 
ing to European art ideas. She showed me with some 
pleasure a bunch of hideous roses she had made. She 
was learning to dance also, and to shake hands, and to 


like salt in her food and eat it from a plate instead of a° 


bowl, with a knife and fork and spoon instead of chop- 
sticks. And Mr. Matsuo Ito, when I met him again, had 
much more pride in his sister than he showed the day he 
introduced me to her—she, too, had adopted modern ideas. 
But I am afraid I reviled modern ideas, and sent a vain 
sigh after my quaint little vision in the Fair of the Chry- 
santhemums. 


Signs of Delight 
By |. E. Learned 


We return to the study of street-signs, not only that 
it is an ever-fresh diversion, but also because, since we 
indulged in it here not long ago, readers of The Christian 
Union have manifested agreeable tokens and signs of de- 
light im the subject. These not only have overpaid the pains 
we had in the former article, but seem to impose on us the 
duty of working out, so to speak, the overplus of payment by 
further performance of our own. Moreover, some of these 
readers have added to their expressions of interest and 
approval the substantial kindness of contributions, which 
it were “flat blasphemy ” for us to take in vain, and not to 
give out for the public pleasure. We assemble, therefore, 
these examples brought from many quarters, which will be 
found very fit to go in company with a collection of 
illustrations drawn from our own neighborhood. 

A Nevada correspondent, noting that the “ Century 
Magazine” contained comment on the paintings of the 
artist Brush, says: “ Mr. Beam is, or was till recently, a 
carpenter in Springfield, Ill.; J. N. Study is President of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association; Roll & Co. is, 
or was some time ago, the style of an Indianapolis firm 
dealing in wall-paper; and, lastly, Mr. Bray is a public 
speaker and lecturer known to the writer.” In like man- 
ner we learn that among St. Louis names R. N. Seidlitz is 
a druggist, Vallance is an upholsterer, Stone, Carpenter & 
Wilson are architects, and Wheatley is a baker. No one 
could or would repress a smile, or the feeling of inward 
satisfaction deeper than smiles, at sight of the Chicago 
sign, “A. G. Hoss, Veterinary Surgeon,” or “ Koch & 
Henne, Grocers,” which illuminates a shop-front in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Mr. Dollar is treasurer of a California lumber company, 
and from the same State comes the account of a physician 
who was sent to Santa Barbara County owing to the prev- 
alence of glanders in that region, who found a great num- 
ber of horses affected with the disease, and had them 
killed. There is a deep suggestiveness in the name of this 
functionary, Dr. Buzard. And Dr. Blood is a Buffalo 
coroner. 

In our own city we have found nothing so ominous in 
like relations; Morhard, to be sure, is scarcely fortunate 
on a dentist’s sign, but this slight infelicity is more than 
offset by Cherurg, name most happy for a medical man, 
as conveying a confident sense of hereditary fitness for at 
least some part of his duties. Yet is not New York alto- 
gether without signs of dark suggestion. Thus, Mr. George 
Falter, a shoemaker of Lenox Avenue, by the bare name 
over his door sets forth the proverbial hesitancy and delay 
of his craft—delay celebrated by the ancient Romans in 
their saying of the cobbler sticking to his last, meaning, 
no doubt, that he never will succeed in completing a fresh 
job. And ever since the days of old Rome the truth of 
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the saying has been familiar to the generations of men who 
have looked vainly for their shoes at the appointed times. 
Match this, for perfect fitness and the ominous quality, with 
Plowright for the name of a sexton. One seeing this for 
the first time in its due place on the front of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Church is not likely soon to forget the 
effect of the sudden revelation, with its clear picture of 
fresh-turned earth and assurance of rightness in the doing ; 
the whole delicious congruity partly reconciling one to 
thought of all men’s grave necessity. The name Cudlipp 
on a dentist’s sign has this boding quality, the second con- 
sonant, indeed, not being quite right in form, but readily 
to be changed from medial to thin under “‘Grimm’s Law,” 
which is capable of almost everything (it is fabled that 
some philologers hold the possibility of getting to heaven 
by Grimm’s Law), and then the name will become accu- 
rately a sign of the griefs that involve the dentist’s chair. 

To turn from the darkly ominous to brighter auguries, or 
names of mere gentle and unfrightful fitness, what could 
be more becoming than that Mr. Moral should be a super- 
intendent, Mr. Boss manager and president, Mr. Artmann 
an artist, Mr. Braid a dealer in trimmings; that one Mr. 
Hayman should be a stable-keeper, and another should 
deal in horses? That a third Hayman (Heyman this) ad- 
vertises bedding seems less appropriate; yet it might 
afford luxurious suggestion to visitors at some of the 
“shore resorts,” where the tradition runs that beds are 
filled with whortleberry bushes. The “ Treadwell Manu- 
facturing Co.” may be a title specially invented for a shoe- 
dealing concern, as Waukenphast and the like must be; 
but no such suspicion attaches to Henry Gaze & Sons, 
agents for “ personally conducted” sight-seeing tours; or 
to Styles & Cash, check-book manufacturers, with their 
wise intimation that if you indulge in the styles, cash is a 
following necessity ; or to Mr. Ketchum, of Mystic, Conn., 
who “ caught six minks, five skunks, and thirty-two musk- 
rats during the winter of 1891-2.” 

The sight of “ A. Cuddeback, Pure Milk and Cream,” 
painted on a waiting milk-wagon, brings into city streets a 
gleam of bright pastures and sweet breaths of tranquil 
meditative ruminants, serenely busy over their resurrected 
food. But fittest among all names in the present draught 
of the net is one that purists might clamor to exclude as 
being deliberately designed. And certainly deliberate pur- 
pose would, generally speaking, make wreck of the “ gay 
science” of Signing, the very ground of which is fortuitous- 
ness and happy accident or inadvertence. We agree that 
signs that were composed to be funny would scarce be 
funny at all; and the name that now trembles upon the 
pen must have been deliberately composed. Yet such 
composing as this we may warrant equal in pleasure- 
giving quality to the most fortunate inadvertence. Some- 
thing of the miser’s passion detains us, though it be but 
for a minute, from plain discovery of this treasure; we 
will gain delay by approaching it interrogatively. Sup- 
posing a child born Revel, what baptismal name for it 
could you hit upon that would be ideally delightful ? 
Would it by any luck be Belshazzar? But that is the 
name—Belshazzar Revel—name of supreme congruity, full 
of crowding associations, and reminders of French mezzo- 
tints after Martin’s picture, with its pillared perspectives, 
vast halls, and sketches of torch-lit banqueting-tables ; a 
blaze of mystic writing on the wall, a frighted prostrate 
multitude, the soothsayers aghast, the shrinking king and 
queen, the austere figure of the prophet in the midst, 
shewing of hard sentences.” 

Here, to conclude with, is the true tale of a clever rod- 
maker, well known to the company of anglers, to whom 
recently some of his friends recommended an ingenious 
German as partner in his business. That the pro- 
posed partnership was not formed must be forever re- 
gretted on zsthetic grounds, for the German's name was 
Fischlein. This, then, is not strictly the story of an actual, 
but only of a potential, sign, but it deserves place here 
because of a certain cousinship with the others, and be- 
cause nothing in the realm of the actual, rich as it is, 
could be funnier than this, though touched with the sad- 
ness of “ might have been.” 
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The Home 


Life’s Commander 


The wise man knows when to cry “ Halt!” to his ener- 
gies. He does not wait until exhaustion makes effort im- 
possible, until the energies refuse to obey the will. The 
world does not contain men enough of this type; they are 
so remarkable as to command attention; the world gives 
them not only respect but confidence, and in the end 
the work they do lives. 

This is the type of man that is the glory of the race, the 
inspirer of his children, the crowned head of his house. 
The man whose work is done under the pressure of 
nervous excitement never works under normal condi- 
tions, mentally or physically. He cannot build up that 
which will live. Growth is the result of persistent, well- 
directed force, and depends on a command of the powers 
of the worker’s nature. When a man, through a mistaken 
sense of duty, goes beyond the lines that mark reserve 
force, he shows himself a bad general, unfit to command 
the one private placed by God in his care. 

He cannot exercise over his child the command he holds 
over himself, for there another personality comes into con- 
flict ; another individual, responsible to God for the use 
and abuse of his powers, capabilities, gifts, is met. He 
may train, guide, silence; but that command, that subjuga- 
tion, which is absolute, is internal, a power given to each 
human soul, God himself cannot gain absolute power 
over a human soul until it gives its consent. The will of 
man over his own powers is absolute; he uses or abuses 
them in harmony with his will, and so commands health or 
disease, which means freedom or bondage, as he brings his 
will into harmony with the laws of life that control his 
triune nature. 


Household Nursing 


I1I.—Medical Nursing, Pulse, Temperature, and 
Respiration 


By Helen W. Bissell 


Most acute diseases are ushered in with a chill, a feel- 
ing of chilliness, and it is always safe under the cir- 
cumstances to put the patient to bed and apply heat to 
the surface ; this last can be done by the use of hot-water 
jugs, bottles of hot water, flatirons, heated stones, etc. 
Even while the person complains of cold, the temperature 
taken in the mouth would show considerable elevation, as 
there is congestion of the internal organs. As soon as the 
blood returns to the surface, the feeling of chilliness passes 
away, and the feverish condition is noticeable to the touch. 
Hot drinks, such as tea or lemonade, are useful in restor- 
ing nature’s equilibrium, Some prefer alcoholic stimulants 
of various kinds, but, as a rule, the-simpler means are fully 
as effective. 

It is generally best to call in a physician at once under 
these circumstahces, for so many serious diseases begin in 
this manner that it is difficult always to determine what is 
the cause of the disturbance. 

If the person attacked is a child, it is always well to 
apprehend one of the eruptive or contagious diseases, and 
at once separate him from the younger members of the 
family. If this were always attended to, much could be 
done to arrest these complaints. In one of my papers I 
have spoken of the kind of a room that is preferable, and 
now I wish to emphasize the necessity for keeping the 
temperature of the apartment at about 68° or 70° day and 


night. If it is heated above that point, the patient be-. 


comes fretful and restless, and if the thermometer falls 
much below 68°, there is danger of being chilled. Many 
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families who keep the house warm enough in the daytime 
allow the fires to go down so at night as to be really 
dangerous for the sick one, as it must be remembered that 
vitality is always lower at night than in the daytime, 
and reaches its ebb at between two and four in the morn- 
ing. On this account an open fire is particularly desirable, 
as it can be regulated in the patient’s room, and the dull 
red light over everything is cheering to most persons. . 

Liquid foods are not only more desirable for patients 
suffering from fevers, but also more agreeable, and, as a 
rule, they can decide for themselves whether they want 
their drink hot or cold. Some who cannot take milk, and 
to whom hot beef tea is disagreeable, can take both foods 
if they are frozen, so that it can be taken as pieces of 
chipped ice, unless a strictly milk diet is ordered. As for 
patients suffering with typhoid fever, it is well to vary 
what is given; milk alternating every two hours with 
beef tea or chicken broth I have found to answer well in 
many cases. Milk is the most nutritious of the three, and 
for that reason should be taken frequently. If in its plain 
form it disagrees with the patient, it can often be made 
digestible by the addition of a teaspoonful of lime-water to 
each tumbler of milk, or some prefer a small pinch of salt. 

Every mother should know how to take her child's pulse, 
and this is easily accomplished by passing one or two fin- 
gers down on the front of the arm, from the base of the 
thumb to a little below the wrist. With some practice 
there is no danger of mistake. Take the number of beats 
for the entire minute, for frequently there is an irregularity 
that can be discovered only by careful observation. The 
respirations can be obtained by watching the rise and fall 
of the chest; if that is not sufficient, by placing the hand 
there. A self-registering clinical thermometer is necessary 
for taking the temperature, which is generally obtained by 
placing the end of the tube containing the mercury under 
the tongue, and keeping it there with the mouth closed, for 
from three to five minutes. From 98.4° to 99° is a normal 
temperature ; 100° or over indicates fever; 101° to 103° is 
fever to a moderate amount, while 105°, except in rare 
instances, is dangerous. In childhood the pulse varies 
from 120 in early infancy to go in a child eight or nine 
years old. In middle life it ranges from 65 to 75, and is 
apt to be more rapid in women than in men. In infancy 
respirations are often 30 or over ; in children, from 20 to 23 
or 24; in &dult life they are quite constant at from 17 to 
20. For an adult the proportions are : temperature, 98.6° ; 
pulse, 75 ; respiration, 18. 

Many opportunities for mistakes between the nurses and 
physicians might be avoided if a careful record of each 
case were kept from day to day. The main points of inter- 
est, such as pulse, temperature, and respiration, should be 
put down, as also the kind of food, the amount, and the 
hour at which it was taken. The condition of the bowels 
and the amount of urine passed should also be noted. 
Physicians’ directions ought also to be written down. This 
last is especially necessary when several members of the 
family share in the care of the invalid, for there is nothing 
more uncertain than verbal directions passed from one to 
another. 

In cases of severe illness there is necessarily a great 
strain on the members of the family, and it is well for them 
to remember that on their good health depends the care of 
the patient. They should, therefore, study to take nutritious 
food at regular intervals, sleep when off duty, and bathe 
as often as once in two days. In this way much may be 
done to ward off future illness in the household. 


* 


The Provident Loan Association Special Committee of 
the Charities Organization Society have reported in favor 
of organizing and incorporating a Provident Loan Associa- 
tion, with a capital of $1,000,000. The dividends will be 
limited to 6 per cent. a year, any surplus to become a 
reserve fund. The borrowers are to be approved of, as far 
as possible, by the Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, the Charities Organization Society, and kindred 
organizations approved by the directors. 


| 
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Making Her Own Path 


There recently died in New York a woman who proved 
conclusively what a thorough understanding of her busi- 
ness and self-reliance could do to give a woman a position 
in a profession where woman was unknown. Miss Maria 
Morgan was born in Ireland. Her father was an Irish 
gentleman, who kept up a fine establishment. At his 
death, which occurred early in the sixties, Miss Morgan 
and her sisters found themselves left with a very small 
income, the large estates of the father having passed into 
the hands of an only brother. During Miss Morgan’s girl- 
hood she had been extremely fond of horses and dogs. 
She had studied horseflesh so thoroughly that even when 
quite young her opinion in regard to a horse carried weight. 
After her father’s death she went to Rome. Here she 
devoted herself, she said, to fox-hunting and reading Byron. 
In 1867 Miss Morgan went from Rome to Florence, a city 
for which she always had a tender love. She made the 
acquaintance, shortly after her arrival at Florence, of the 
Prime Minister of Italy, and through him obtained an 
order to be present at the Pitti Palace. Her reputation 
as a judge of horseflesh must have preceded her, for the 
conversation with the King was devoted almost entirely 
to the discussion of racing in Ireland and of Irish horse- 
breeding. 

The result of the conversation was that the King gave 
her an order to go at once to Ireland and purchase for him 
huntress mares. Money matters were soon arranged, and 
Miss Morgan, after studying the royal stables, started for 
Ireland. She succeeded in obtaining such horses as she 
believed would please his Majesty the King of Italy, and 
started for Italy with them. Those who knew Miss Mor- 
gan state that her description of her journey back to Italy 
with her valuable companions was vivid and amusing. Of 
course the King was greatly pleased with her purchase, and 
presented her with a valuable watch. 

In 1869 Miss Morgan decided to go to New York and 
become a newspaper correspondent. She bad several let- 
ters of introduction to prominent men in this country, and 
obtained a position, a few months after her arrival, on the 
New York “ World,” acting as special correspondent at 
the race-track at Saratoga. On her return to New York 
from this assignment, she formed her connection with the 


“Times” in September of 1869, and this connection ° 


remained unkroken until her death, June rst, 1892. Her 
work, however, was not confined to the New York “ Times,” 
She was connected with the “ Herald,” “ Turf, Field, and 
Farm,” the “ American Agriculturist,” and several other 
papers. In a short time after her arrival in New York her 
vast knowledge of horses and cattle, her sound common 
sense, and her devotion to her profession gave her a posi- 
tion that never was questioned. 

Miss Morgan was a woman of indefatigable will power 
and extraordinary physical strength. In addition to her 
newspaper work, which required early hours and attend- 
ance in all sorts of weather at the cattle markets, Miss 
Morgan was at one time the station agent at a flag station 
on the Pennsylvania road, and to this she gave her atten- 
tion in the evenings, employing an assistant for the day- 
time. Not only did Miss Morgan possess a peculiar 
knowledge that enabled her to compete successfully with 
men, who are supposed to be fitted by nature much better 
for her peculiar profession than men, but she possessed 
wonderfully keen business abilities. Her large income 
was well managed, and, as she lived simply, she was able 
to invest money every year. By her will Miss Morgan 
has given the watch presented by Victor Emmanuel, an 
Irish hunting-case watch and chain, a whistle of peculiar 
workmanship, and several other valuable pieces of jewelry, 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts. 

It was the knowledge gained in the days when Miss 
Morgan was possessed of wealth that enabled her in the 
day of her poverty to support herself and her sister. 
Probably she never gave a thought to the future when she 
made such a thorough study of horsefiesh, when a horse 
to her was simply a means to an end, and that end enjoy- 
ment. The courage and self-reliance that enabled her to 
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face a new future when she had reached almost middle life 
were also the unconscious development of her girlhood. 

For the women of to-day Miss Morgan’s life furnishes 
an example. Certainly a woman’s appearance in a stock- 
yard as a cattle reporter is not in the ordinary line of 
events, yet this woman entered the untried field, took a 
position which never was questioned, and probably never 
had occasion to feel that the world was against her because 
she was a woman. If there ever was a life which showed 
the value of following the injunction, ‘“ Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” certainly Miss 
Morgan’s life illustrates it. 


Beautify the Churches 
By Helen Marshall North 


* Bring back a fresh idea for Crofton,” was the advice 
of a friend to a departing European tourist. 

But what idea, queried the tourist, could the stately 
cities of the Old World, with their wealth of historical and 
architectural interests, their towers and palaces, their busy 
marts and crowded shops, furnish to the beloved little hill 
town ? 

However, the first visit to an English country church 
furnished the thought which Crofton may share with many 
other country towns of which it is a fair representative, 
both in and out of New England. 

Crofton Church stands on the summit of one of the 
fairest hills in Dussex County. It is “ beautiful for situa- 
tion,” with row upon row of encircling hills on whose 
wooded sides long white farm-houses and scattering gray 
barns are clustered. The people of Crofton Center are 
wide-awake, thrifty, and not a few have good taste and a 
love for the beautiful in art and nature. Their own pleas- 
ant door-yards are in summer gay with bloom; ivies and 
other generous vines grow about the doors. The minister’s 
desk in the little church often testifies to their love of 
flowers. ‘There are ornamental shrubs and trees in many 
door-yards, or the natural growths are carefully trained and 
tended to produce the best possible effect. 

Crofton Church is an unpretending little white building 
of the sort that we used to draw on our slates, when we 
were children, with about six lines. Its architecture is of 
the plainest, severest, baldest type. That, however, is not 
a matter for criticism, since it fairly represented the ability 
of its founders. | 

But, oh, the desolate barrenness which surrounds that 
church building! Not a shrub, plant, tree, or vine is to 
be seen in all its borders. The stony road which leads to 
its stone steps is not more destitute of ornamentation. 
The spacious lawn in front, crowning the high plateau ; 
the long, low, necessary horse sheds, and the old grave- 
yard whose white stones look out over the beautiful hills 
and more beautiful valley, furnish the best possible oppor- 
tunities for the display of ornamental foliage. 

Yet the stranger who visits Crofton might be pardoned 
for supposing that some natural blight or priestly prohibi- 
tion restrained the church-goers from planting any green 
thing on the church property. The fine woods stretching 
miles away in every direction have for years thrown out 
graceful hints of their willingness to be transplanted, in 
their profusion of clematis and Virginia creeper, their fine 
trees of every sort, and their innumerable shrubs; but 
men have cared for their own estates and forgotten the kirk. 

The traveler loves to recall a little church at Stoke 
Pogis, not so far from the Queen’s grand palace at Wind- 
sor, but sharing none of its opportunities; a tiny church, 
no bigger than Crofton, and simply built in the midst of a 
low-lying, uninteresting field. The approach through the 
yard, “ where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap,” 
is made beautiful by a green lawn and a well-kept path, 
and on either side a row of large, healthy, carefully trimmed 
The graves bear no traces of neglect, and 
cluster closely around the gray old church as if for protec- 
tion. Two noble yew-trees, rendered famous by Gray’s 
Elegy, but not more beautiful than many of our native 
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trees, lend their friendly shade; but over all, and espe- 
cially over the plain littke church, the ivy twines wreaths and 
garlands, and graciously covers each angle and transforms 
with its own loveliness every otherwise unadorned surface. 
Fitting place for the rest of a gentle poet ! 

The church at Stoke Pogis is only one of many hundreds 
of unpretending churches which English hands, less hur- 
ried than ours, have taken time to beautify with nature’s 
aid. Old St. Kentigern’s Church, at Keswick ; St. Mary’s, 
at Pennmachno ; the little church at Grasmere, where the 
rushing Rothay sings to the dead poet’s memory, and 
scores of others not made famous by an illustrious name, 
leave an impression of great but simple beauty on the 
minds of all visitors. The grand architecture of the cathe- 
dral is rendered more delightful by the clustering green of 
many years’ growth. True, the climate of Great Britain 
favors the cultivation of the ivy, and no cruel winter saps 
its strength ; but our New England woods are rich in other 
forms scarcely less beautiful, which might well be utilized 
to make “ the place of His feet glorious.” And the church 
and churchyard, the burial acre, and the universally deso- 
late and neglected country school-house, in Crofton and 
every other village, should be made beautiful, and so edu- 
cative to the eye as well as cheering to the heart. 


* 


The Ethics of Punishment 


Dear Christian Union : 

I was sorry to see the article under the head of “Spare the 
Rod” in The Christian Union of Aprilg. When we, asa people, 
are on the mend in the way of bringing up children; when we 
begin to see that Solomon’s injunction not to spare the rod was 
better fitted for the times and training of the little Israelites 
than for the little United Statesites; when parents are begin- 
ning to respect themselves more because they are learning to 
respect their children more ; I say, in the face of all these things, 
I was sorry to see an article written—and by a woman too—in 
favor of whipping little children! Mrs. Laura Brownell Collier 
has given her reasons at length why little children should be 
whipped, but I see not the slightest force in any of her argu- 
ments. It comes to this, after all: It is easier to whip a child 
and be done with it than to study out—it takes time and 
thought, perhaps prayer—some more humane way, some method 
that will show the child rather through its mental faculties than 
through physical pain that it has done wrong and is being pun- 
ished for it. 

Mrs. Collier says: “ While the whipping of an older child 
has in it an element of degradation that often arouses the worst 
passions and justifies the protests that have been raised against 
brutal flogging, is it not possible that in rare cases, with young 
children, the sudden, sharp tingling of pain is the best help in 
deterring from dangerous experiments? May not the reaction 
from faith in Solomon’s warning o’erleap its bounds?” What 
is “brutal flogging”? and at what age shall we cease from 
whipping and use some other mode of punishment? How can 
we tell when a child arrives at the age when whipping it “ arouses 
the worst passions’’? But does Mrs. Collier mean the worst pas- 
sions in the parent? for it strikes me that it is seldom the case 
that a parent can whip a little child until his or her—the parent's 
—worst passions are aroused. And the brutal flogging is more 
a question of the state of the parent’s feeling than the severity 
- of the punishment the child receives. 

In these days, when from the pulpits is preached the gospel 
of love instead of—as in old times—the gospel of fear, it seems 
to me rather incongruous to see an article advocating the use of 
the rod, in The Christian Union, whose great hold upon the 
people’s hearts and understandings is its faith in the gospel of 
love. And does not the very fact that Mrs. Collier writes her 
article in a self-excusatory way show that she fears that she is 
wrong, and seeks by arguing the question to convince herself 
that she is right ? A. L. C. 


What constitutes punishment depends on the temper- 
ament of the child. There are children who would rather 
be whipped than be put to bed or deprived of a 
pleasure ; there are children to whom the slightest whip- 
ping would be cruel. There are children who would be 
harmed much more by being shut up in a room alone than 
by a whipping. There can be no law laid down that 
applies to each and every child with the same force. 

The writer remembers a small boy who was, as to be- 
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havior, like most small boys brought up in refined fam- 
ilies. The mother of this small boy condemned whipping 
as cruel and demoralizing for her boy, though she admitted 
that it was effective for good in some cases. The father 
was a disciple of Solomon in child-training, but yielded to 
his wife’s wish. The small boy had been forbidden to do 
a certain thing many times, and was punished in every 
conceivable way by his mother—not allowed to go driving 
with her; sent to bed; deprived of dessert; kept from 
choice companions for a given period ; but the offense was 
repeated again and again. Patience was exhausted at last, 
and the father stepped in and gave that small boy a whip- 
ping. He never repeated the offense. The mother sur- 
rendered the government of that boy to the father, and 
whipping brought results which the mother’s milder methods 
failed to accomplish. A whipping is the last resort, not 
the first, with any man or woman who deserves the gift of 
a child. Whipping can express love; it can be made clear 
to a child that a parent suffers in doing it. When it ex- 
presses bad temper, hate, it defeats itsown end. The end 
of punishment is reform, no matter what form it takes. 
Bad temper can be expressed in the mildest form of 
punishment ; it can be fully expressed in the word 
“Ne 

It takes the wisdom of a serpent, the harmlessness of a 
dove, to be a wise autocrat, and that is what every parent 
must be in his own house, until children have been trained 
to self government, which is the end of every true home. 


Picked Up 


A proof that the tenement-house poor will avail them- 
selves of bathing facilities when possible is found in the 
report of People’s Baths established by the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor: 
4,754 baths were taken in May; 33,012 since August 17, 
1891, when the baths were opened—an average of 3,669 
per month. Five cents is charged for a bath, which in- 
cludes towels and soap; and the expense still exceeds the 
income. “ Be virtuous and you will be happy” needs an 
addendum: Be clean, and the probability is you will be 
virtuous. A quart basin of water for a family is not an 
attractive bath-tub. 


No city in this country furnishes better opportunity, if as 
good, for the physical training of women as Boston. And 
its pre-eminence is due largely to the liberality and energy 
of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, who in 1889 called a meeting 
of prominent educators to consider the subject. One 
result of that meeting is the gymnasium established in the 
Paine Memorial Building. The Boston “ Journal” recently 
published a list of the lectures given to the students in 
addition to the physical training. The course is for two 
years. The first year two hundred lectures are given on 
“Sympathetic Anatomy” and “ Physiology,” “ Hygiene,” 
“Theory of Gymnastics,” “ Pedagogical Gymnastics,” 
“ Anthropometry,” and “ Emergencies.” The normal course 
embraces seventy lectures and recitations in systematic 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene; one hundred lectures 
and recitations in applied anatomy and physiology and the- 
ory of gymnastics, lectures on anthropometry, twelve lec- 
tures upon emergencies, one hundred and seventy hours’ 
demonstration and drill in Swedish pedagogical gymnas- 
tics, one hundred and seventy hours’ review in pedagogi- 
cal gymnastics and instruction in teaching gymnastics, 
seventy hours’ gymnastic games, one hundred and seventy 
hours’ practice. The post-graduate course includes fifty 
lectures upon applied science and discussion, fifty lec- 
tures upon histology and pathology, sixty lectures upon 
psychology and pedagogy by Professor Royce, of Harvard 
University, lectures upon anthropometry, twelve lectures 
upon emergencies, one hundred hours’ normal instruction 
in teaching with model class of children, one hundred and 
seventy hours’ demonstration and practice of the techni- 
calities of the Swedish medical gymnastics, one hundred 
and seventy hours’ drill in advanced pedagogical gymnas- 
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tics, seventy hours’ gymnastic games. The school has at 
present a library of about one thousand volumes and sev- 
eral hundred photographs relating to the subjects of phys- 
ical training and pedagogy. 


The Shopper’s Hope 


In the woman’s column of one of the daily papers 
recently appeared the suggestion for a tea-room in the 
shopping districts of all large cities. The idea is to fur- 
nish one room prettily and serve only tea and sandwiches, 
crackers, and tea-cake. There is no doubt that with the 
right management such a room would succeed, It is a 
pity that the proprietors of some of our large stores do not 
act on the suggestion for the convenience of patrons, 
especially in extremely warm weather and during the holli- 
day season. The room might be furnished with closets, in 
which extra wraps, umbrellas, and bundles might be left 
for a small charge; it would make a convenient place of 
meeting for friends out of town as well as a place for lunch- 
ing. Doubtless the crowds of shoppers who now occupy 
so much room and time in the restaurant of the Margaret 
Louise Home in New York, to the inconvenience of the 
workingwomen for whom it was established, and the 
annoyance of the managers, would gladly avail themselves 
of such a convenience. The lunch-room of the Woman’s 
Exchange is another proof of how a quiet lunch-room 
devoted to women’s use is appreciated. 

It is to be hoped that the New York Woman’s Exchange 
will have capital enough in the near future to establish 
such a room in the center of a popular shopping district 
as an experiment station. The fact that all the food, which 
would necessarily be cold, would be home-made, that its 
management would insure courteous service as well as pretty 
furnishing, would give it from the start the assurance of 
success. The Exchange has done so much to enlarge the 
practical application of domestic knowledge to money-get- 
ting that it must always be willing to take the first step in 
a new field. The Exchange could always be the base of 
supply, and the tea-room would create larger demands for 
the cooked foods it could furnish. Every Woman’s Ex- 
change in every large city could, with proper management, 
maintain a tea room or rooms that would be branches for 
the sale of cooked foods. These tea-rooms could be made 
sources of income to Exchanges. 


School-Girls’ Fund 


Cherry Vale is the home of several happy girls this week. 

One girl, whose face wins friends wherever she goes, was 
suddenly discharged from a place where she had worked 
nine years. The shock unnerved her and rendered her 
unfit to hunt for work; Cherry Vale’s doors were open. 
Another needs a friend—one who knows the temptations, 
the trials, the vexations of a factory life, and the weary, 
wearing, discouraging hours that come when out of work. 
At Cherry Vale she finds such a friend, and two weeks 
can accomplish much in changing standards, altering val- 
ues, and developing new affections. 

A teacher from Lasell Seminary will spend the week 
beginning June 18 at Cherry Vale, and she will be followed 
by four teachers from Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who will remain one week each. More than flowers will 
blossom at Cherry Vale this year—new friendships, new 
affections, new knowledge, new ideals, and, more than all, 
a new conception of the people who live in a world apart 
from each other. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
For Vacation Home: 


The Misses Master’s School of Dobbs Ferry................... 162 82 

For Fresh-Air Fund: 
B Grade, Hughes’s High School, Cincinnati....................... 4 00 
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The Whirling Wheel 
By Tudor Jenks 


Oh, the regular round is a kind of a grind ! 
We rise in the morning only to find 
That Monday’s but Tuesday, and Wednesday’s the same, 
And Thursday’s a change in nothing but name ; 
A Friday and Saturday wind up the week ; 
On Sunday we rest, and attempt to look meek. 
So set a firm shoulder 
And push on the wheel ! 
The mill that we're grinding 
Works for our weal. 


And although the dull round is a kind of a grind, 

It has compensations that we may find. 

Famine and slaughter and sieges no more 

Are likely to leave their cards at the door. 

Let others delight in adventurous lives— 

We read their sore trials at home to our wives. 
So set a firm shoulder 
And push on the wheel ! 
The mill that we’re grinding 
Works for our weal. 


The regular round, though a kind of a grind, 
Brings thoughts of contentment to quiet the mind : 
The babies sleep soundly in snug little beds ; 
There’s a tight little roof o’er the ringleted heads ; 
The wife’s welcome comes with the set of the sun, 
And the worker may rest, for the day’s work is done. 
So set a firm shoulder 
And push on the wheel ! 
The mill that we’re grinding 
Works for our weal. 


Oh, the regular round is a kind of a grind, 
But the world’s scenes are shifted by workmen behind. 
The star who struts central may show no more art 
Than the sturdy “ first citizen ”’ filling his part. 
When the king to our plaudits has graciously bowed, 
The crowd sees the king, while the king sees the crowd. 
So set a firm shoulder 
And push on the wheel! 
The mill that we’re grinding - 
Works for our weal. 


When the great mill has stopped, and the work is complete, 
And the workers receive the reward that is meet, 
Who can tell what the Master shall say is the best ? 
We but know that the worker who’s aided the rest, 
Who has kept his wheel turning from morning to night, 
Who has not wronged his fellow, is not far from right. 

So set a firm shoulder 

And push on the wheel! 

The mill that we’re grinding 

Shall work out our weal. 


Eureka Castle 
Or, Where Lost Things Go 
By Anne T. Weeden 


Little Edith sat at a window of Grandpa Horris’s cottage, 
her elbows on the sill, and her chin nestled in her chubby 
hands. She had been there fully ten minutes—a long time 
for Edith to sit still. Something was the matter. 

“I am sure I had it when I came out of the barn,” she 
was saying to herself. ‘Then I came into the house and 
got a cooky, and I’ve looked in the cooky-tin. Then I— 
then I got some water at the well, but it couldn’t fossid/y 
have tumbled into the well. Then I walked through the 
pine grove. It must bethere. I ’member just where I sat 
and ate my cooky. I’ll go right off and look. Oh, hum! 


I wish I wasn’t so tired.” 

In a moment Edith had gotten her sunbonnet and was 
trudging, her eyes on the ground, toward the pine grove. 
It was rather warm, and the little feet had done a great 
deal of trotting that morning, so when she reached the 
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place where she ate the cooky, Edith sat down again and 
rested her head against the trunk of an old tree, and tried 
to think very hard just where her feet had taken her in the 
morning. 

Presently she heard a rustle in the path, and, looking up, 
saw the queerest little man, with a big bag over his 
shoulders, coming toward her. 

“Lost, little ’un?” he called out, in a high-pitched, 
squeaky voice. 

“ Oh, no,” cried Edith, springing up. “ Atleast, I don’t 
think so.” This last was said as she saw that everything 
looked very different from when she had sat down. 

“Come, come! I’m just the man you want. If you 
haven’t lost yourself, you have lost something that belongs 
to you—now haven’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” Edith quickly answered. “It’s the ring Uncle 
John gave me my last birthday. It was solid, every bit of 
it, stone and all, and the first one I ever had. Have you 
found it ?” 

The man laid his finger on his nose very much as St. 
Nicholas did in the “ Night before Christmas.” He might 
be some relation of his. Edith thought he looked like 
him, and perhaps that was the reason she consented so 
readily to let him help her find her ring. She dearly loved 
St. Nick. 

“ You will have to fly a little way with me to my home,” 
he said. 

“Fly? But I can’t. How do you do it?” 

“Yes, youcan. It’s only because you think you can’t, 
that you can’t. Pretend you had flown all your life. 
Spread out your arms, so, and follow me.” So saying, the 
funny little creature began to flop his arms about, and, to 
Edith’s astonishment, to rise from the ground, and in a 
moment his odd-shaped boots had cleared the tops of the 
trees. 

“Well, everything is pretty queer,” thought Edith ; “it 
won't do any harm to try, and grandma will be so surprised 
to hear I have been flying.” So she opened her little 
brown hands, and began to make her arms go too, and, sure 
enough, she was soon close to the funny boots and sailing 
away toward a beautiful fleecy cloud. When she was 
much nearer she found it was not a cloud at all], but the 
entrance to a magnificent castle. The portals flew open 
as they approached, and, as they entered, Edith saw her 
conductor throw his bag to a tall, comely youth, and heard 
him say, “ Put these in their proper places. Be careful,” 
he added, chuckling ; “ there’s a terrible temper in there, 
lost over some burned cake.” Then, turning to Edith, he 
asked, “ Are you tired?” ‘ Not much,” she replied, “ but 
I think I better go home.” She was a good deal fright- 
ened at all the grandeur, and began to wish she hadn’t 
come and to wonder how she was going to get back. 

“ Wait a bit, little ’un. We're going to find your ring, 
you know’; and then I want to show you my castle, too. 
Here, what do you think of this?” 

He opened a door, and Edith saw a room, bigger than 
any she had ever seen before, piled to the ceiling with 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Her first thought was, ‘“ Poor man, 
how dreadfully he must have hay fever!” Uncle John had 
hay fever, so she knew all about it. She ventured to ask, 
“Do you have to use all these, and can’t any one help 
you? I'll tell you what Uncle John does.” The man 
burst into a fit of laughter. “Ob, to be sure; you don’t 
understand, do you? This is Eureka Castle, where every- 
thing that’s lost is kept. Every day I go around and col- 
lect lost things. I’ve done it for hundreds of years.” 

“ You must be very old,” said Edith. 

“Impossible. I couldn’t lose my youth. That wouldn’t 
be consistent with my business. You see, the minute I 
begin to lose it I find it again, because I find everything 
that’s lost. See?” 

Edith didn’t see very clearly, but she thought it would 
not be polite to say anything more about his age. Some 
people are sensitive about their ages, you know. 

“ Have you found my ring, then ?” she asked. 

“The ring—the ring, to be sure. We'll come to that 
before long. Look in here.” 

Along the walls of the room were immense bins, and 
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these were filled with old rubber erasers, pocket-knives, 
pencils, and all sorts of knickknacks which belong to chil- 
dren and their school work. 

“‘ Why, here is my knife I thought Gertie Baker took!” 
exclaimed Edith, reddening. And I haven’t spoken to 
her since !”’ 

“Yes, I felt real bad about that. You dropped it 
through a hole in your pocket Friday afternoon when 
were playing with her, and then you didn’t half look for it, 
so I had to put it in my bag. I havea great many cases 
like that. People lose things through their own careless- 
ness, and then they are altogether too ready to put the 
blame on others. Oh, you are no worse than many others,” 
he added, as Edith dropped her eyes and looked decidedly 
ashamed ; “ but it’s a pity, a great pity, and so unneces- 
sary. If people would only use their wits and eyes a little 
more! Perhaps you would like to see my jewels? They’re 
in here.” He swung open a door, beautifully carved in 
gold and silver. 

“Is my ring here?” 

“Ring? Nonsense! Something much more valuable 
than rings. I have billions and billions of caskets of dia- 
mond minutes, and millions and millions of golden hours, 
and in the rooms beyond this such golden opportunities! 
Lost! lost! Whatashame! And, what is more, they are 
lost forever! Sometimes I send things back, when people 
search patiently and faithfully ; but time, never. It’s too 
precious! Any one who would lose it once would lose it 
again. It’s fabulous, the amount that’s lost. You wouldn’t 
believe it if I should tell you. Hallo! hallo! They’re at 
it again !” 

“Who? At what?” asked Edith, a little terrified as she 
heard the sounds of cannon and groans intermingled. 

“ Across the corridor are lost battles,” he replied. “ In- 
teresting room, but terribly noisy. Waterloo makes the 
worst noise. Great loss, that! The Old Guard charges 
continually. If it were not for my business I should lose 
my sleep sometimes.” 

Edith was not old enough to know much about battles, 
or she probably would have wanted to peep into this won- 
derful room. As it was, the din frightened her and she 
hurried past the door, keeping close to her guide. “In 
here,” he said, opening a door on the left, “are the lost 
tempers. Most amusing room ofall. I never come home 
without some. They’re easy things to lose, you know.” 
Edith wondered if any of hers were in the jars and bottles 
which were arranged in long rows on shelves. Perhaps he 
had the one she lost when grandma was getting that obsti- 
nate snarl out of her curly hair that very morning. How 
funny it would look bottled up! (Between you and me, 
I think that is the most approved way of keeping them.) 
There was a low, simmering noise in the room, as if some 
of the bottles were about to break or the corks to fly. 
Edith would have liked to stay and listen, but her 
companion hurried her on through the corridor, point- 
ing, as he went, to a large casket which contained the 
Philosopher’s Stone, he said. Edith wondered who the 
Philosopher was, and why a stone should be put in such a 
lovely casket. 

“ Here are your baubles, in this cabinet,” said he, to 
Edith’s great delight. “ Did you ever see this before? 
Let me see if it fits your finger.” 

“ My ring!” exclaimed Edith ; and then she gave a sudden 
start, for his laugh sounded strangely familiar. She raised 
her eyes—yes—no—how cou/d it be! Uncle John was 
bending over her, and she was sitting on the same stump 
she had left to follow the little man with the bag. She 
was too bewildered to speak at first, but when Uncle John 
asked her, with a merry twinkle of his eye, “ Have you 
found your ring, Curly Locks?” she answered quickly, 
“ Why, yes; where do you suppose?’ and put up her finger 
for him to see. There the ring certainly was, and she did 


not notice Uncle John’s eyes grow big, and the curious tone - 


in which he asked, “ Where ?” 

She took his hand, and, as they wandered toward home, 
told him all her adventures. 

“I’m never going to lose any more time,” she added, 
solemnly, as they approached the house. “ He said 


» 
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’twas terrible valuable, and I mean to be busy every 
minute.” | 

Grandma was standing in the door waiting for them. 

“My precious darling, where have you been? Did 
Uncle John tell you that he found—” A sudden kiss on 
her mouth from her tall boy interrupted her, and a whisper 
in her ear made her smile. 

“Come, darling, supper is ready. You look tired and 
hungry,” she said, taking the little one in her arms. 

For a long time after her aerial trip, Edith would watch 
the clouds and wonder which one was Eureka Castle, and, 
when she thought no one was looking, would swing her 
arms about, and was sadly disappointed to find her little 
feet still on “7ra_ firma. It took a good many months for 
her to understand why Uncle John laughed whenever she 
spoke of going to the well, and told her to be sure her ring 
was on tight. 

She grew up to be a good and industrious woman, and 
often improved little golden opportunities of speaking kind 
words and doing kind acts, feeling a good deal of satisfac- 
tion in thinking she had gotten the best of the “cloud 
man,” and hecouldn’t chuckle over her losing things—no, 
not even her temper—except once in a great, great while, 


perhaps. 
% 


Here and Elsewhere 


A little Dutch girl has recently been visiting Germany, 
and received the highest honors. Flags were flying, a 
band played, cannon were fired, even the military were 
ordered out for special review, this little girl riding in the 
carriage with a princess royal. Perhaps, after all, this was 
not so remarkable, for the little Dutch girl was the Queen 
of the Netherlands, who visited Germany with her mother, 
Emma, the Queen Regent. 


Every small boy will now wish to become an officer in 
the American Army, for every officer is to have a whistle 
as well as a sword or musket. Recently one of the impor- 
tant things that held the attention of the War Department 
was what kind of whistles were the best for the purpose 
for which they were intended, which was as signals. It 
has been found that the whistle is a surer means of com- 
munication between officers on long lines or in skirmishes 
than trumpets. The whistles selected are bone, with a 
shrill note. Five thousand are needed to supply the army. 


Many things which were formerly considered of no 
value have been proved to be valuable in manufacture, as 
well as articles of food. Seaweeds have been found to 
be valuable in many ways. The famous “ birds’ nest 
soup,”’ which is considered a dainty article of food in China, 
is made of seaweed which sells for its weight in gold. 
In northern Europe seaweeds of a certain kind make 
not only a palatable but a nourishing food; the “ Irish 
moss” is only one of many. A seaweed found on the 
coast of Japan and China makes a valuable glue, while 
another weed makes a varnish. “Kelp” furnishes an 
alkali valuable in soap-making as well as glass, while 
iodine, a valuable medicine, is made from the ashes of sea- 
weeds, and it is also a valuable agent in photography. 


After twenty years of patient labor and study, Mr. P. H. 
Dudley has invented a car that writes. It records, slowly 
or rapidly, the condition of the road-bed over which it 
travels. A curious electrical machine controls a number 
of small glass tubes, finished to a point, that are filled with 
ink. These tubes trace on paper, specially made, all the 
variations of the track; where there is a difference of the 
sixteenth of an inch, the difference is recorded. The 
sheets of paper, which are eight feet long, pass over rollers 
that are connected with the wheels of the car, and keep 
the record of each mile of the road traversed. Every 
curve, as well as the alignment and variation of the height 
of the rails, is recorded; each defect is clearly marked, 
and it is then an easy matter to locate and repair them. 
This car is also the home of Mr. Dudley, who owns it. 
The car is known as the Dudley Dynograph Car. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Cornell University Sermons 


Four Questions of Religion’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


I ask your attention this morning to four questions, to 
be found as expression of experience in the record of the 
holy men of old in the Bible. The first a question of Job : 
“Q that I knew where I might find him, that I might 
come even to his seat!” The second a question of Paul— 
“Q wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” The third a question of an un- 
known blind man, whom Christ had healed, and whom 
Christ had afterward asked, “‘ Dost thou believe in the 
Son of God ?”—his question is, “‘ Who is he, Lord, that I 
might believe in him?’”’ The fourth a question by Jesus 
Christ himself, just as he is facing the on-coming Passion : 
“What shall I say? Father, ‘save me from this hour: 
but for this cause came I unto this hour.” 

You will observe that these four questions present in 
the form of experience four very profound problems. 
First, How shall I find God and come to him? Secondly, 
How can I get rid of the curse and burden of sin? Thirdly, 
How shall I come to the Deliverer who will give me 
escape from this curse and burden? Fourthly, What shall 
I do with suffering when it comes upon me? 

And you will further observe that all these are questions 
of religion—not quéstions of theology. What do I mean 
by that? Let me try and make a plain answer. 

Religion is the life of God in the soul of man. It is 
a real, divine life. Theology is the science of that 
life. These are questions of the life itself; not ques- 
tions of the intellect about that life. They are ex- 
pressions of the hunger of the spiritual nature; they 
are not questions of curiosity respecting the spiritual 
nature. The first question, that of Job, is not, What is 
God? but, How can I so find God that he and I will 
understand one another and live together? The sec- 
ond question, that of Paul, is not, What is sin, or Where 
did it come from? but, How can I personally get rid of 
the burden of sin that is resting on me? The ques- 
tion of the Unknown is not, What am I to think about 
the Messiah, his relation to me, or his relation to the Infi- 
nite and the Eternal God? but, How can I so know him 
that I may trust in him, put off on him the burden that [ 
am now bearing? And, finally, the question of Christ him- 
self is not, How can the mystery of pain be explained, how 
is it that there is suffering in a world which a good God 
has made and a good God rules over? but, What shall I do 
with the suffering that is shadowing my life and soon will 
rack my heart? The questions of religion are questions of 
experience—they are vital—they are all, How shall I live? 
The questions of theology are intellectual; they are all, 
What shall I think about life ? 

The questions of the saints of the Hebrew people were 
these questions of personal experience: How shall I find 
God ? How shall I get rid of sin? How shall I find a Re- 
deemer who will help me to get rid of sin? and, What shall 
I do when suffering comes upon me? When Christianity, 
with its answers to these questions of spiritual experience, 
passed over into Greece, it came into another atmosphere ; 
into contact with a nation that was engaged in discussing 
the intellectual problems of life. The Greek straightway 
turned the Hebrew questions of vital experience into phil- 
osophical questions of intellectual curiosity, and the prac- 
tical answers of prophetic souls into the theoretical answers 
of abstract philosophy. And from the day of the Nicene 
Creed, and before, down to the present time these two sets 
of questions and these two sets of answers have gone 
along together in the history of the Church ; in other words, 
we have had religion and theology intertwined. I want 
this morning to try and separate them. 

In the first place, then, theology has presented the 


1 Preached at Sage Chapel, Cornell University, Sunday morning, May 15, 1892. 
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question, What is God? It is a wonderful question. A 
man looks upon this world, with all its strange aggregation 
of phenomena, and instinctively asks, Where did it come 
from? How did it happen? What made these stars and 
put them in their place? What made this world? What 
organized it in such a way? How is it these trees were 
formed? As he begins to inquire, various answers are 
suggested. One man says, You cannot know; all that 
you can know is the phenomena, and where they came from 
no man can tell you. Another says, Yes, you can tell 
something; you can know, as Herbert Spencer says, that 
there is an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed ; but this is all you can know; what its character 
is you cannot tell. Matthew Arnold says, You can know 
more than that; you can know that this is a righteous 
Energy, and is making for righteousness in the history of 
the world. You can know as much asthat. And, finally, 
the theist says, You can know still more; you can know 
_ that this force that made the world, that makes history 
and rules over history—you can know that it is a Person, 
a righteous Person, that thinks and feels and reasons. 
But whether the answer is that of agnosticism, or of Her- 
bert Spencer, or of Matthew Arnold, or of the theist, the 
question is the same in all cases. The answer is different, 
but the question is the same. The question is, What sort 
of a power, what sort of a being, what sort of an energy, is 
it that made and rules over the universe? Every man 
that has any intellect in him must sometimes ask that 
question, and ask it earnestly, and want an answer to it. 
But that is not Job’s question. That is a question of the- 
ology. It is not the question of religion. 

Job has always believed in righteousness; his life is 
rooted in that belief. And he believes in righteousness 
because he believes there is a righteous God, and if a 
man lives righteously this righteous God will reward him, 
and if unrighteously will punish him. Suddenly there 
breaks out upon him a complication of calamities; his 
children are swept away, his property is swept away, every- 
thing is taken from him, and he is left poor, sick, miserable, 
wretched, and he sits down upon the heap of ashes, 
struck through and through with disease; and he begins 
to question within himself, Is there a righteous God, who 
rules in this world? And his three friends gather about 
him and answer, Yes, God is righteous; he does reward 
righteousness and punish iniquity ; you are punished, and 
therefore you must have been iniquitous, Job replies with 
indignation, “‘I have not been iniquitous; I have never 
turned the poor hungry from my door; I have been 
altogether just, generous, righteous; these calamities are 
not a punishment on me for my iniquity ; and yet I amsure 
there is righteousness, sure there is a righteous God, O 
that I knew where I might find him! He is hidden from 
me. I go to the east, to the west, to the north, to the 
south ; I look everywhere ; but I cannot find him. Yet I 
am sure he is near. He has passed by me, but I had no 
eyes to see; he has spoken to me, but | had no ears to 
hear. O that I had ears to hear, eyes to see, heart to feel, 
intellect to grapple! O that I knew where I might find 
him! O that I might come to his very seat and find him !” 

This is not the question which philosophy asks, What 
kind of a being is that who made the world? It is the cry 
of an orphaned soul for a Father. A little child has a 
great genius of a father. He often says, How is it that 
my father can do such things as he does? How can he 
settle such questions so quickly? How can he be such a 
statesman? such a business man? such an orator? I 
bring my problems home from school which I have puzzled 
and puzzled over, and he flashes the light upon them, and 
I see the way to their solution instantly. What a strange, 
wonderful man he is! I would like to understand him. 
He is a great mystery to me. By and by this little fellow 
goes with his father toa great city, and something happens 
by which the child is separated from the father; and then 
he begins to cry, Father! father! Kindly persons stop in 
the street to speak to him, and all his answer is, I have 
lost my father; I want my father; I want somebody to take 
me to my father. Do not you see that his question is 


different? It is not the question of curiosity any more, — 
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What kind of a being is my father? How is it he is so 
great? How is it he can do these things? It is, I want 
my father! I want myfather! Oh, my friends! that is the 
question of religion. It is not what kind of a cause is the 
Great First Cause. I want my Father! This is altogether 
different from questions we discuss when we pore over our 
books of theology in our study and try to find an answer 
to the question, What kind of a being is it that made the 
world and rules over it ? | 

I think that the agnosticism of our age is itself a sign of 
religious development. I have had the pleasure within 
the last few years to meet not a few young men and young 
women in our higher institutions of learning in face-to- 
face and soul-to-soul conferences, in which the problems of 
their life have been frankly unfolded before me. The 
result of those conferences is a growing conviction in my 
mind that a great deal of what passes for agnosticism is 
the beginning of a great spiritual development. It is the 
beginning of a revival of true religion. It is a dissatisfac- 
tion with Greek philosophy. Men and women are say- 
ing to themselves, and to their friends when they are 
encouraged to speak frankly and candidly: “I cannot 
take a creed, a dogma, from my Church, nor even 
from my father and mother, in lieu of a living God. I 
cannot, and I will not, take any theology in place of 
God; and unless I can find God for myself, I can- 
not have what I want. I must have Him ornothing.” It 
is the cry of the soul searching for God, and crying out, as 
Job cried out: “I look in the east, he is not there; in the 
west, he is not there; in the north, he is not there; in the 
south, he is not there. He passes before me, and I do not 
see him. O that I might know where I might find him, 
and come even to his seat!” 

The second question, the Apostle’s question, concerns 
sin; itis, Howshall I get ridof sin? The Church has been 
discussing the theological questions concerning sin for 
centuries : Where did sin come from? Theold orthodoxy 
says it came from a fall. Man was made perfect ; he fell, 
and all his descendants were brought into condemnation 
by that fall, and all inherited sin by that fall. The evolu- 
tionist says, No! man was made animal in the first place, 
and has gradually come up from the animal condition, and 
sin is an incident of that growth of humanity into some- 
thing higher and better and nobler. This is an important 
question, and important philosophical consequences depend 
upon its solution. But it is not the Apostle’s question. 
What is sin? One man says it isan act of thewill. That 
is the Andover theory. Princeton says it is not an act of 
the will; it is the act of the whole nature back of the will ; 
it transcends the will; a man is a sinner before he has 
willed ; sin is not in what man chooses, but in what he is. 
And Andover and Princeton have been crossing their 
swords over that question ever since Professor Park was 
inaugurated. What are the consequences of sin? One 
man says the consequences of sin are eternal burnings; 
another man says, No! not eternal burnings—burnings for 
purification ; for at last the sinner will be redeemed and 
transformed. A third man says, No! if he does not accept 
Christ and begin a righteous life, he will be destroyed ; not 
tormented, not transformed, but destroyed. Now, those 
are questions of intellectual curiosity. I do not say they 
are unimportant questions; nor that it is undesirable that 
we should discuss them and solve them if we can. But do 
you not see that they are not Paul’s question? Paul does 
not ask the question, Where did sin come from? or, What 
is the nature of sin? or, What are going to be the conse- 
quences of sin? But he feels the burden of sin in his own 
heart ; he has been wrestling withit; the seventh chap- 
ter of Romans is the account of that wrestling. “I do 
not understand myself; I am an enigma; I am likea blind 
man; like a paralytic man. I cannot see; I cannot do 
what I would. I am two men; a good man and a bad 
man, an upper man and a lower man, a flesh man and a 
spiritual man. I am in rebellion with myself. I cannot un- 
derstand my own nature, I cannot understand my own life. 
It is intolerable, this life I am living. How can I get deliv- 
erance from this body of death? I cannot be the man I 
want to be, nor do the things I want todo. Who shall 
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get me free from this enslavement? I am a bird, and 
bound round and round with cord; let me have my wings 
and fly.” This is the cry of a soul that wants life, not the 
question of a philosopher working out in his study the 
solution of a curious intellectual question. 

This is the question of the Bible, and this is the question 
of religion. Not, Where did sin come from? A man may 
believe that Adam sinned six thousand years ago, and the 
whole human race has been corrupt and putrid from that 
day to this, and yet not try to escape from sin himself. 
Another man that sits alongside of him in the pew may 
have no opinion about Adam, never heard about him, may 
know nothing of inherited depravity, have no philosophy 
of the nature of sin, not be troubled by the fear of any 
future consequences beyond the grave; but he has been 
drunk, is sick of being drunk, and wants, somehow, some 
power that will give him control of his appetites. He is 
swept away by gusts of angry passion, and then the hot 
tears come down his cheeks, and he wants to get control 
of his passion, and not say the things he is ashamed of 
afterwards. He is proud, and he longs to get that pride 
under foot. This is his cry: How shall I get rid of my 
evil self, and how shall I come to be my true self; how 
shall I cease to be a sinner and become a saint? That is 
a very different question from the question of theology. 
O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
this body of death? That is not the same as, Where did 
sin come from? what is it? what will be its conse- 
quences? Which is the question you are asking? Are 
you curious to know about the origin and the nature and 
the consequences of sin? or are you earnest down to the 
very depths of your soul to get rid of the sin that is in you, 
ruling and mastering you ? 

Consider the third question. It is a very interesting 
story out of which that third question grows. Christ has 
healed the blind man, and then has gone away hurriedly, 
and the blind man does not know who has _ healed 
him ; but it gets abroad that Jesus Christ has healed this 
‘ man, who has been blind for many years; and the 
synagogue begins to make an ecclesiastical investigation, 
in order to get grounds for charges against Christ for 
healing a man on the Sabbath. They ask his parents, 
Who healed this man? The parents are afraid. “ He is 
of age,” they reply; “ask him. We don’t know anything 
about it.” Then the authorities call the blind man; the 
blind man says, “I don’t know who healed me, only he 
was a good man.” “No! no!” the court says; “he is not 
a good man, he isa sinner.” “Ido not understand how 
that can be,” the blind man replies; “I do not see how a 
sinner could give sight to a blind man, how a sinner could 
work such a miracle as that, how God could give that 
grace toa sinner.” Then the synagogue excommunicates 
him ; and Christ finds him, and puts the question, “* Dost 
thou believe in the Son of God ?”—that is, the Messiah. 
He replies, “ Lord, who is he, that I might believe in him ?” 
This man lived up to what little conviction he had, and 
when his honesty is thus proved, Christ comes and brings 
him the revelation of his own Messiahship. 

The Church has been long discussing the question of 
the nature of Christ. One set of theologians say, “ He 
was a man ; the Bible says he wasaman. ‘God will judge 
the world by this man whom He has ordained. There is 
one God, and one Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus.’ He is a man; the Bible says he is a 
man.” 
man. The Bible says he was nota man. It says he was 
sent from God; it says that before Abraham was he was. 
He is more than a man; a superhuman creature.” Then 
there comes orthodoxy, saying, ‘“‘ He is God; he claims to 
be God. He says, He that knows me hath known the 
Father. He says, I and my Father are one. He is God.” 
Finally, a fourth class say, “I do not see that it makes any 
difference which way a man interprets these sayings of the 
Bible about the Christ. To live like Christ is all.” 

I think it makes a great deal of difference what an- 
swers one gives to these questions: Whois Christ? What 
are we to think about Christ? But the question of the un- 
known blind man was a very different question from that. 
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When a man’s heart has been all full of a yearning desire 
to know God, and have acquaintance with him; when his 
life has been stirred, and he cries out, O that I knew 
where I might find him! and when it comes into his 
consciousness that the reason he cannot find this God 
is that he is a sinner, that his sins have stood between him 
and God; when he comes to see that he does not know 
what love is because he does not know how to love, nor 
what humility is because he is not humble, nor what 
courage is because he is not brave; that he has not the 
moral qualities to perceive God, and he begins to cry out 
with Paul, O wretched man that | am! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death ?—then comes this mes- 
sage from father, mother, preacher, prophet, from the long 
line of men that have borne their testimony throughout the 
ages: There is a Deliverer ; there is One who has taken 
remorse out of our lives, the burden off our hearts, who 
gives us light for darkness, and the oil of joy for mourning ; 
and we no longer have to say, He passed me by, and I see 
him not; for he has come to us through the Lord Jesus 
Christ. And then with this man the soul begins to say, 
Who is he, that I might believe in him? I, too, wanta 
deliverance from my burden of sin. I, too, want an eye 
that will enable me to see God. I, too, want a heart in 
which he may tabernacle. I, too, want this inspired, this 
divine life. When the man begins to say, not merely, Who 
is he ? but, Who is he that I may believe in him, that I may 
get the life and light there is in him, then he begins to ask 
the religious question. He has never asked it before. 

And so Christ’s question, the fourth of our four ques- 
tions, is not a theological question, but a religious one. 
How many there are in the history of the world that have 
wrestled with this problem, How come pain and suffering 
into the world? Yes, and how many of you there are that 
have wrestled with this individual personal problem, Why 
came this particular suffering and pain to me? Why did 
my child die? Why did my friend die? Why was my 
fortune taken away? Why was I humiliated? And with 
some of you, perhaps, asking this question has been a 
rebellion, a resistance. You have experienced a great sense 
of injustice through this experience of sorrow and of 
trouble. But these are not the questions which Christ 
asked. When he saw the great cloud gather darker and 
darker, when he saw the Passion and the Cross and Geth- 
semane, when he heard the shoutings of the multitude and 
the sentence of death, and felt the nails and the anguish 
and the scorn, when he saw the darkness that was com- 
ing over him, with that sense that he was forsaken even 
by God himself, what was his question’? Not, What isthe 
origin of suffering? not, Why am I subject to suffering ? 
“Father, save me from this hour! But for this very 
cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name.” 
So use me that my tears and my blood and my anguish 
may glorify my Father which isin heaven. Do you not see 
the difference between the theological question, What is 
the origin of suffering ? and the religious question, What 
can I do to make my crown of thorns and my anguished 
heart glorify my Father which is in heaven ? 

I think that we are living in a truly religious age; an 
age less theological, but more religious, than the ages that 
are past. There is more desire to-day to know how to find 
God, if there is less curiosity to define him. There is more 
desire in the Church to get rid of sin, if there is less to 
inquire curiously where it is and where it came from. This 
Sunday afternoon you can go to a Protestant orthodox 
mission-school and you will find some of that church and 
congregation there teaching. Ask them, What are you try- 
ingtodo? Are you trying to make these children happier ? 
No! we are trying to make them better. Go to a Roman 
Catholic Sunday-school and ask the teacher, What are 
you trying to do? Are you trying to make these children 
happier? And the Roman Catholic teacher says, No! 
we are trying to make them better. Then go to 
New York to some of the schools that are founded by 
Felix Adler, the agnostic, and ask them, What are you try- 
ing to do with these children? Are you trying to make 
them happier? No! we are trying to make them better. 


We Protestant and orthodox Christians have a more effect- 
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ive means for making children better than the agnostics or 
the Roman Catholics. But it is one work that Catholic 
and Protestant and agnostic are all engaged in; this, 
namely, How shall the world get rid of its sin? 

Are you trying to solve that problemrfor yourself? There 
are some of you who think that you have the orthodox 
faith, What do you mean by it? Do you mean that you 
believe that there is one God in three persons? Do you 
mean that you believe that sin is a violation of the law, 
and the race fell in Adam, and is guilty before God? Do 
you mean that you believe that Jesus Christ is divine; 
that you believe that he is equal to and of the same nature 
with the Father? Do you mean that you believe that pain 
and suffering are ordained by God, that he is the creator 
of what men call evil as well as of what they call good? 
This faith does not make you a Christian. That is 
not a Christian faith; it is not even the beginning of a 
Christian faith. The religious question is not, What do 
I think about God? but, Do I want Him as a child wants 
his father? have I found Him as a child finds his father ? 
Are you trying to get rid of sin—the burden of it, the shame 
of it, the weakness and disease of it? The religious ques- 
tion is not, Where did sin come from? but, How can I be 
pure from sin, free from sin? Have you found in the 
Lord Jesus Christ an emancipation from the past and a 
hope for the future? The religious question is not, How 
do I define Christ, but, What is he to me personally? Are 
you learning the lesson of suffering, glad to bear it for 
Christ’s sake and love’s sake? For the Christian faith is 
not an opinion about suffering, it is a longing to enter into 
the fellowship of Christ’s suffering and have some little 
share in his Gethsemane and his crucifixion. 

There are some others of you who say we are skeptics. 
Will you tell me what skepticism is? Are your questions 
questions of theology or questions of religion? Are you 
saying to yourself, I do not know who God is, I have no 
definition of him; I do not know what sin is, I do not un- 
derstand where it came from ; I do not know who Christ is, 
and I am not sure what is his relation to the Father; and 
I cannot see why there should be so much suffering in the 
world: therefore I amaskeptic? You are, then, skeptical 
about theology. But how about religion? Are you ask- 
ing these other questions—the questions of religion? O 
that I might find this God, and have him for a Father and 
a Friend! Is your desire for God a homesickness and a 
heartsickness? Is your questioning about sin, How can 
I personally get rid of my own sin, the evil there is in me 
and over me? Is your question about Christ, What help 
and light can I get from him in being a better man than I 
was yesterday? And is your question about pain and suf- 
ering, How can I pluck the rose out of the bush of thorns, 
though I take the thorns and my friend has the rose? 
If you are, the very asking of those questions is the begin- 
ning of a Christian life; if you are not, all your theological 
questioning has not in it even the germ of religion. 


The Apostolic Church ' 


I.—The Resurrection and Ascension 
By Lyman Abbott 


L propose to take advantage of the fact that the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons for the next two quarters 
are in the first fifteen chapters of the Book of Acts, to 
offer to the readers of The Christian Union some reflec- 
tions on the organization, history, and spirit of the Apos- 
tolic Church. These reflections will not be very closely 
connected ; will not aim to be comprehensive or exhaust- 
ive ; will not follow very closely the lines predetermined 
by the International Committee. They will be fragments 
and hints, not a treatise. And they will assume that the 
reader has, for his study of the special lesson of the day, 
other material. 


The evidence of the resurrection of Jesus Christ is the 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson and Y. P. S. C. E. Paper for July 3, 
1892.—Acts i., 1-12. 
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Church of Jesus Christ. The Pharisees reckoned accord- 
ing to the known principles of human nature in their con- 
viction that the infant Church would be entombed in the 
grave of its Founder. The disciples were naught without 
him. They were not only ignorant of scholastic theology ; 
they were, with one exception, without prophetic genius. 
John is the only one of the twelve who exhibited in Christ’s 
lifetime, or subsequently thereto by his writings, the pro- 
phetic nature. There was no great “cause” to sustain 
them; no future to appeal tothem. They had gathered 
about Christ, drawn by his strong personality and by their 
faith, first that he was a prophet, then that he was the 
Messiah. His death not only took from them their leader, 
it also robbed them of their faith, They abandoned their 
ministry and went back to their fishing. And that would 
have been the end of Christianity, if they had not been 
convinced, by evidences which overcame the doubts of even 
the most skeptical, that their Christ had risen. from the 
dead, and so afforded a stronger demonstration of his 
Messiahship than he had afforded while living. 

At the same time that resurrection gave to Christianity a 
new interpretation, and to their faith a new quality. 

A mere memory must always grow weaker as the years 
pass. A mere memory, therefore, is never the,incentive fora 
forward movement. Confucianism, Calvinism, Mohammed- 
anism, Puritanism—be it what it may, if it draws its in- 
spiration from a historical reminiscence, a movement either 
grows weaker and weaker as it is further separated from its 
original source, or ceases to be a movement at all, and 
becomes simply a stereotyped reproduction of what once 
was, but is no longer, a living thing. Life requires hope. 
Movement borrows its inspiration from the future, not from 
the past. Progress is toward something; and that some- 
thing must be more or less clearly discerned. 


“What a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if 
we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it.” 

Christianity is a historical religion; that is, it has a 
memory. But it is also a prophetic religion; that is, it 
has a hope. This hope rose upon the disciples when 
Christ rose from the dead. They returned from the As- 
cension—his second departure—cheered by the promise 
of his return. This promise, and the expectation to which 
it led, were the motive power and inspiration of the 
early Church. History, like a river, must have both a 
source and a mouth. The source of Christianity is the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. The mouth toward which it 
flows is his Second Coming. 

Theology has laid great stress upon the crucifixion and 
passion of Jesus Christ; I do not say too much. But the 
early Church laid greater stress on two other truths which 
the modern theology has, until recently, suffered to lie in 
the background. The theme of apostolic preaching was 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ—on that they founded their 
faith ; and his Second Coming—on that they founded their 


hope. 


The text to this first chapter of Acts—too long, perhaps, 
to be a Golden Text for a Sunday-school—but the Golden 
Text in that it indicates the secret of the power of the Apos- 
tolic Church, is Paul’s declaration in Romans, chapter i., 3 : 
“ Jesus Christ our Lord was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the res- 
urrection from the dead.” 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics : July 4— 
Through difficulties (Ex. xiii, 17-22); July 5—In the 
right way (Ps. cvii., 1-15); July 6—Guides us continually 
(Isa. lviii., 10-14) ; July 7—Trust in Him (Prov. iii., 1-7); 
July 8—Follow on (Hosea vi., 1-6); July 9—The triune 
God (1 John v., 1-12); June 1o—Topic. The Christian’s 
guide (John xvi, 1-15; Rom. viii., 13-17). 
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Religious News 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 
By Harriet Judson 
First Vice-President International Board 


From the queries that are constantly coming to workers in 
these Associations, it is evident that the work being done is in 
no sense well known. Even those who have a slight knowledge 
find how meager it is when they are asked to help organize one 
or to define its methods. From the beginning in 1858, under 
the name of “ Ladies’ Christian Union,” through its evolution 
into the “* Young Women’s Christian Association,” its workers 
all over the country have been women of quietness, and its growth 
has been almost unnoticed. During the whole of that time, how- 
ever, its aim was to help young workingwomen to help them- 
selves. 

In almost all of the constitutions, varying in some respects, 
the one central thought is the promotion of the “ temporal, 
mental, moral, and spiritual welfare of self-supporting women.” 
Its practical workings have resulted in the establishment of 
boarding-houses for women; of restaurants where they could get 
cheap, wholesome meals; of homes for the sick; of vacation 
houses; of large buildings devoted to educational classes spe- 
cially fitted for the needs of workingwomen and girls, such as 
dressmaking, millinery, sewing, nursing, cooking, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, and some of the branches of art work. 

It has established gymnasiums, lectures, women’s exchanges, 
reading-rooms, libraries, and three newspapers devoted entirely 
to the interests of Association work. 

The particularly spiritual side of its work has been the organ- 
izing of Bible classes and Bible training-classes, devotional and 
praise services, the building up of character by personal effort, 
and bringing the Christian ideal to the comprehension of every 
member. 

To enumerate a fraction of the work done by the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations through all these years would 
be to name a list of nearly all the organizations for human hap- 
piness that fill the civilized world. In some instances nearly all 
of the charitable and philanthropic institutions of a city have 
been grouped under its leadership. In one city, beginning with 
a day nursery and kindergartens, it has carried the work for 
women through an “industrial and educational union,” a re- 
formatory, a boarding-house, a home for incurables, ending with 
a home for aged women. In some cities where there are well- 
equipped charities and philanthropic organizations, it may not 
be necessary for the Young Women’s Christian Association to 
take all these under its wing; but in smaller places it may be 
a great saving of power to centralize in one many differing 
bodies; and the places where it has been done testify to the 
wisdom of this plan. We claim that we have the right to judge 
in what direction our work shall lie. 

The Associations have varying constitutions, for it has been 
found that the plan of work that is very successful in one city 
may not be at all so in another; and this e/asticity, which these 
wise women have held with tenacity, is one of the main features 
of the difference between the Young Men’s Associations and 
the Young Women’s. 

There is with us no cast-iron rule upon which all must be 
formed, no creed to which all must subscribe, no “test” ap- 
plied to all; but each may choose its own plan, so that it can do 
the work of Christ in its own way. 

But it is not only the young workingwomen who receive the 
benefits of our organizations. The active members often need 
as much,training as the associate. Too little attention has been 
given to the bringing together of the poor and the rich, asa 
means of rousing in the one a desire for a larger life, and in the 
other a desire to help toward that end. An eminent social econ- 
omist has said: “ Woman is materially more dependent than 
man, for the simple reason that she has less opportunity for 
social development than he has. Her material condition, like 
his, is the result of her industrial and social environment, and it 
can be changed only by changing her relations with that envi- 
ronment. In other words, the economic condition of woman, 
like that of man, can be elevated only by increasing her oppor- 
tunities for more frequent and varied contact with new and more 
complex social influences.” To arouse in her, then, a desire for 
refinement, and all that it brings, is to take the first step toward 
bettering her condition. 

What shall we do with our college-trained girls is becoming 
a serious question to many, and were it not that women are 
taking such an active part in the work of the world among 
organizations, it might seem a problem. But the need of college- 
trained women in our Associations is daily becoming more 
apparent. Their training means more power, greater adapta- 
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bility, quicker perceptions, larger mental vision, besides the 
ability to work with others in systematic lines without friction. 
In the planning and carrying out of the various departments of 
the work there is room for all their mental powers. The girls 
go out of college into their homes longing and ready to do more 
than be society ornaments. The college settlements, with their 
unique and beautiful life, absorb some of them, but only a few can 
adopt that mode of life, nor again can every young girl go easily 
into the homes of the working-girls; they are too busy to receive 
her; she is not skilled to help, perhaps. But in the library, 
reception-room, or classes of a Young Women’s Christian 
Association is found a meeting-place where friendships may 
be formed which shall be for the pleasure and advan- 
tage of both—a point of contact where the one may be 
at home, and the other cannot patronize. This opportunity for 
the woman who works to meet the woman who does not have 
to work is in no other place brought within reach of so many, 
and the result has been that each has been enabled to Jook upon 
the other in a different light. There is nothing the college girl 
can bring that will not be of service. Her knowledge of science 
may not be given to others as she took it, in lectures or lessons, 
but it may open the world about her to some girl who scarcely 
knows what the names chemistry, mathematics, or biology mean. 
A cultivated taste for the best reading and a wide knowledge 
of literature may give her the opportunity to reach and save a 
lonely, starving soul who would take any book for company, and 
impure mental food rather than none at all. This personal touch 
is uplifting to both. It will enable us to do for many of that 
great band of bread-winners much that institution or school has 
been unable to accomplish. Schools show their advantages in 
vain for those who do not kaow that it is education and refine- 
ment and spiritual knowledge they lack. 

For twenty-two years delegates from the different Associations 
have met biennially for conference and inspiration. The need 
of a closer bond has become apparent, and in Chicago in 
October last they formed themselves into an “ International 
Board of Women’s Christian Associations,” to have its head- 
quarters at St. Louis. 

The work of this Board will be to draw into closer relations 
all the women’s and young women’s Christian Associations, and, 
through the Vice-President and her Committee in each State, to 
extend the work and show to Christian people its vital necessity, 
to enlist their aid and sympathy for its enlargement, and to prove 
that by thus opening the doors for practical aid we will give the 
opportunity for the entrance of the spiritual knowledge of Christ 
which is the underlying reason for all our work. 


The Christian Endeavor Movement 


The International Convention 
By the Rev. F. E. Clark 


Already twenty-two thousand young people and others have 
secured accommodations in New York for the days of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention, July 7-10, and the total number in 
attendance will not be less than twenty-five thousand. Among 
the leading speakers will be the Hon. W. C. Breckenridge, of 


_ Kentucky, the Hon. John Wanamaker, the Rev. Russell Con- 


well, Joseph Cook, the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., the Rev. C. F. 
Deems, D.D., the Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., President Merrill E. 
Gates, the Rev. D. J. Burrill, the’ Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., 
the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., “ Pansy,” John G. Woolley, 
and nearly one hundred others almost equally well known, from 
all evangelical denominations. 

One of the unique features of this Convention will be the 
simultaneous meetings carried on in the various churches of 
New York City at the same time as the meetings in Madison 
Square Garden, all provided with equally attractive programmes, 
so that there will be room, either in the Madison Square Garden 
or in one of the churches, for all the thousands in attendance. 
Another feature will be the denominational rallies, twenty of 
which will be held in as many different churches on Saturday 
afternoon. These will be under the care of leading represent- 
atives of the different denominations, when denominational 
plans for instruction, mission work, and so on may be outlined. 
These meetings will prove the thoroughly loyal character of the 
Christian Endeavor movement. 

Another feature of the Convention is that the young people 
themselves, in the free parliament conferences and devotional 
meetings, will have much part init. Native Endeavorers from 
China, India, and Africa will represent their own countries. 
The young man who leads the Sunday morning meeting, a prom- 
inent young architect of Boston, is the one who, as a boy of 
eleven years of age, led the first Christian Endeavor meeting 
ever held. From the closing consecration meeting great 
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spiritual stimulus and uplift are expected, as always in the past. 
Every State, Territory, and Province will have a part in this 
meeting. 

I am glad to say that in every denomination, with possibly 
one exception, Christian Endeavor has been received by the 
great ecclesiastical gatherings of this spring more cordially than 
ever before. The Methodist Protestant Conference adopted the 
Society of Christian Endeavor as she society for the denomina- 
tion. The Cumberland Presbyterians in their Assembly, after 
thoroughly canvassing their churches, could find nothing better 
to recommend than Christian Endeavor. The United Brethren 
voted that when a society in their denomination took the pledge 
it should take the Christian Endeavor name; while in Presby- 
terian, Baptist, and Congregational denominational gatherings 
the utmost cordiality toward the Society was expressed. 

The same friendliness toward the movement is manifested 
in England and Australia, and very large and interesting 
national Christian Endeavor Conventions have recently been 
held in both countries, which have almost rivaled the American 
meetings in enthusiasm. 


“Blessing the Fields” 
By W. H. Coleman 


This annual custom at the Burnham Farm Industrial School 
fell on June 15. This year it formed one of several interest- 
ing ceremonies, the first being the baptism of twelve boys. 
These, under the careful religious training of their instruct- 
ors, had recently professed their faith in Christ, and, after 
an ‘explanation of the nature and modes of baptism, had 
chosen to be immersed. Soon after the arrival of thirty or 
more visitors, including several Shaker neighbors, the seventy- 
six boys formed in military order, headed by their brass 
band and regimental colors, and, followed by two wagon loads 
of guests and a hay-cart, decorated with green boughs, drawn 
by a pair of black oxen and chiefly occupied by clergymen 
(with a filling in of ladies and laymen), took their way through 
the fields to the shore of Queechy Lake. Probably no more 
curious processsion was ever seen in Columbia County than 
this—the long line of marching boys with their red guidons flut- 
tering in the air, the “ moving wood,” ox-propelled, bringiog up 
the rear. Arriving at the lake, the boys were drawn up in two 
facing lines some distance apart, the candidates for baptism 
prepared themselves in a little tent, and, after a hymn, the read- 
ing of the baptism of Jesus, and prayer, the rite was per- 
formed by the Rev. John Dooly, of Albany. During the cere- 
mony verses were sung at intervals. Superintendent Rounds, 
standing at the water’s edge, received each boy as he came out. 
At the close he stated that the boys had been carefully examined 
by a committee of clergymen, and several of them would shortly 
unite with various churches— Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, etc. 

Returning to the baseball ground, the boys went through a 
short skirmish drill and then formed in hollow square to assist 
in the ceremony of “ blessing the fields.” Mr. Burnham briefly 
explained the custom as growing out of the large part which the 
fields took in the training of these boys for a useful and happy 
manhood. The entire farm work was now performed by them, 
and no hired help would hereafter be needed. It seemed most 
proper, therefore, to ask God’s blessing on the scene of their 
labors. After song and the reading of the One Hundred and 
Forty-seventh Psalm by the Rev. Mr. Jones, the prayer of bless- 
ing was offered by the Rev. George L. Clark, of Farmington, 
Conn. 

Next came the dedication of Gilpin Hall, a large, double 
building, to be the headquarters of the director and the residence 
of newly received boys until they are placed in the “home” 
buildings. Trustee Morris K. Viele, of Albany, told how the 
building grew out of the gift of $10,000 from the late Miss Gil- 
pin, of Morristown, N. J., through her sister, and the unexpected 
and providential manner in which the gift had come to Burnham 
Farm. The prayer of dedication was offered by the Rev. 
George L. Payson, of Inwood, N.J. Mr. Rounds then an- 
nounced a half-holiday for Saturday, when the school nine 
_ would meet “The Chathams” at baseball. Lunch followed, 
served in the dining-room of the Hall by the ladies of the neigh- 
borhood, the guests having now increased to about one hundred. 
At its close the Rev. John C. Collins, of New Haven, started a 
subscription to put in heating apparatus, to cost $2,000, “as the 
boys must not freeze next winter.” About $600 was secured. 


Readers of The Christian Union may help in the good work if 
they will. 

Director Rounds intended to dedicate “ Christian Union Cot- 
tage” also at this time, but finally decided to wait till St. Chris- 
topher’s Day—the patron saint of the Brotherhood in charge of 
the boys. 


However, the guests went over the building, admir- 
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ing the pleasant school-room, the spacious dormitory, with its 
colored windows and its sheetsteel sloping ceiling, the dining 
and reading rooms, and other arrangements for the comfort of 
the “ Robins’ Nest family,” whose rules and regulations were 


posted on the wall. 


Cambridge Episcopal Theological School. 
Twenty fifth Anniversary 


Alumni Day and Commencement were this year unusually 
full of interest, not only to the alumni and friends of the school, 
but to all friends of higher education in the Christian ministry. 
The speeches at the alumni dinner were chiefly reminiscences 
of the patient, faithful work of the founders and of the trustees, 
visitors, and teachers of the first days. The Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, President of the Board of Trustees, is the only sur- 
vivor of the original Board. Of the Faculty, Dr. Steenstra and 
Dr. Allen have been professors from the opening of the school, 
and chiefly by their work the present standard of scholarship 
has been attained. Among the professors of former days Dr. 
Vinton, Dr. Mulford, and’ Dr. Wharton are specially remem- 
bered, together with Dean Stone and Dean Gray. The present 
Dean is Dr. William Lawrence, whose aim is to make the insti- 
tution larger than any party or school within the Church. 

The Commencement exercises (Wednesday, June 15) were 
followed by the services of ordination. Seventeen students com- 
plete their studies this year, of whom fourteen received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Bishop Brooks presented the 
diplomas to the graduating class with a short, inspiriag address. 
The ordination sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. G. Will- 
iamson Smith, President of Trinity College. His counsel to the 
ciass was full of practical and spiritual wisdom. Bishop Brooks 
then read the beautiful and simple services of ordination with 
intense feeling and devotion. The Bishop ordained nine men 
to the diaconate and advanced four to the priesthood, the ser- 
vice closing with the holy communion. 

Most of the graduates will begin their ministry in this diocese ; 
a few go to Rhode Island, one to Indiana, one to Minnesota, and 
one to California. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary will be commemorated in the new 
dormitory, to be known as Winthrop Hall. The fall term opens 
September 28. P. 


Colorado Church News 


The Union Congregational Church of Harmon dedicated their 
new building, costing about $5,500, Sunday, June 5. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. W. W. Dumm, conducted the dedication services, 
and was assisted by the Rev. W. L. Gilman, the first pastor of 
the organization, also by the Rev. Addison Blanchard, the Rev. 
C. M. Clark, the Rev. G. E. Paddock, and the Rev. J. L. Smith, pas- 
tors of some of the Denver churches. A special offering of $375 


cleared all indebtedness, except to the Church Building Society. 


Sunday, June 5, the first church organization was effected and 
the first communion service held in the new gold-mining camp, 
Cripple Creek, which is located in the mountains just west of 
Pike’s Peak. Nineteen persons—fifteen by letter, four on con- 
fession of faith—came into the organization, which is to be 
known as the First Congregational Church. The Rev. J. B. 
Gregg, of Colorado Springs, Superintendent Sanders, and the 
Rev. H. M. Lyman, just graduated from Chicago Seminary, and 
who will assume charge of the work for the summer, assisted 
General Missionary Sanderson, who has spent much of his time 
during the past three months at this place. 


* 


Summer Charities 


The friends of the Children’s Aid Society are earnestly 
appealed to in behalf of the poor and suffering children in the 
tenement- houses of New York during the heat of the summer. 
The little ones are crowded into close and hot rooms, and great 
numbers each summer, owing to the impure air and bad food 
and overcrowding, are stricken by that pestilence of the poor, 
cholera infantum. 

Our summer charities are designed to lessen and prevent 
these evils. They scatter untold happiness among the poor, 
and save many hundreds of lives. They reach both the sick 
and the well, and last summer 12,350 mothers and children were 
benefited ; 4,739 poor children enjoyed the comforts of the beau- 
tiful Summer Home at Bath Beach, at a total net cost of $7,608. 
The number of mothers and sick children at the Health Home 


D. 
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on Coney Island during the summer was 5,886; the net expense, 
$7,831. The fourteen physicians employed by the Sick Chil- 
dren’s Mission attended 1,578 children and 147 mothers, making 
4,375 visits; 2,169 medical prescriptions were filled, and 367 
orders for nourishing food.. This great work depends entirely 
on individual gifts. Gifts may be sent for any one or all of the 
above objects, and will be distributed according to the wishes 
of the donor. These branches all depend on the current gifts 
of our friends, and will be contracted or enlarged according to 
these contributions. Money should be sent in checks or post- 
office orders made payable to George S. Coe, Treasurer, Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, or to the undersigned. 
C. LORING BRACE, Secretary. 


* 


Booth and Labouchere 
A Modern Saul Among the Prophets 


A press cablegram from London says that the fact that ——_ 
Labouchere recently signed an appeal made by General B 

for funds for the Salvation Army’s work occasioned considerable 
surprise and comment, as he had formerly been understood to 
regard Booth as a sham. In an interview just published La- 
bouchere explains his attitude, saying that he has satisfied him- 
self that the money raised by Booth is being rightly expended. 
He says that he recently visited the “ Farm Colony,” near Had- 
leigh, and found a very interesting state of affairs. An enor- 
mous work had been accomplished. A complete village had 
been built up in thirteen months. The colony possesses 300 
acres of land under crops, and 1,200 acres of land are being re- 
claimed from the sea by the dumping of Londonrefuse. Thirty- 
seven acres are devoted to fruit-trees. There are 600 chickens, 
60 cattle, and large numbers of sheep and pigs. A rabbit- 
warren is a novel and useful part of the stock-raising establish- 
ment. The colony also has a sawmill, a brick-yard with a capac- 
ity of 30,000 bricks per day, a chair factory with a daily output 
of 500 chairs, and other manufacturing plants. 

Mr. Labouchere found the “ submerged tenth ” working hard, 
and proving themselves worthy of the help Booth, by the aid of 
the generous public, has extended to them. Booth’s theory, 
that by giving these poor wretches a little encouragement—a 
start—they could be redeemed, seems to be substantiated by the 
results attained. Men are constantly leaving the colony to ac- 
cept good situations. The moral effect upon the beneficiaries 
seems like a physical tonic. Labouchere considers Booth’s en- 
terprise an honest, fruitful, and successful one. 


* 


Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Duncan Baylis McDonald, B.D., of Glasgow 
University, has accepted the position of instructor in Hebrew 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary. 

—The Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary in Boston 
have appointed the Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., of Dover, 
N.‘H., to the vacancy on the Board of Visitors created by the 
resignation of the Rev. Julius H. Seelye, D.D., of Amherst. 

—Trinity Church of Boston has extended a call to the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church of this 
city, to fill the rectorship left vacant by the election of the Rev. 
Dr. Phillips Brooks to the bishopric. 

—A Dakota clergyman has, according to a current item, sent 
out an advertisement which reads as follows: “ Religious 
doubts and difficulties answered by private letter. State your 
difficulty clearly, and inclose one dollar for reply.” 

—The Board of Overseers of Harvard College have con- 
curred with the President and Fellows in their votes reappoint- 
ing as preachers to the University for 1892, Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., C. C. Everett, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D.; and ap- 
pointing as preacher to the University for 1892-93, E. W. 
Douard, D.D. 

—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, the well-known teacher of music 
and writer on musical topics, purposes giving in the coming fall 
or early winter a course of lectures upon the Understanding, 
Analysis, and Value of Church Music, at the Marble Collegiate 
Church, Fifth Avenue corner of Twenty-ninth Street, this city. 
The lectures will be free to the public, and will be illustrated by 
choral, solo, and instrumental selections. 

—The Presbytery of New York City, in its regular meeting 
last week, by a unanimous vote, decided to postpone the consid- 
eration of the Briggs case until October 3. There will be no 
regular meeting of the Presbytery during the summer. This 
action makes an appeal to the Synod of New York impossible 
this year. The Synod meets early in October, and will adjourn 
before the Presbytery can dispose of the case. If the decision 
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of the Presbytery is averse to Dr. Briggs, he cannot appeal to 
the Synod until 1893, and a final decision may not be obtained 
until the meeting of the General Assembly in May, 1894. 

—Horace Smith, President of the Chicopee National Bank of 
Springfield, Mass., has given seventy-five shares of Boston and 
Albany Railroad stock to the endowment fund of the Mount 
Vernon School for Boys at Northfield, conducted by Dwight L. 
Moody. The gift is considered as good as $15,000 cash. A 
similar amount in stock is given to the endowment fund of the 
Northfield Seminary for Girls, also conducted by Mr. Moody. 

—It is stated that the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have decided to make the following changes of res- 
idence: Bishop Ninde leaves Topeka, and will reside at 
Detroit; Bishop Mallalieu goes from New Orleans to Buffalo; 
Bishop Fowler, from San Francisco to Minneapolis; Bishop 
Vincent, from Buffalo to Topeka, Kan. ; and Bishop Fitzgerald, 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans. Bishop Goodsell will be at 
Fort Worth for atime, and then go to San Francisco. 

—The Order of St. Christopher is proving itself to be a very 
active as well as a very philanthropic order. It has already 
taken steps for the promotion of a Maritime School on the 
Massachusetts coast for delinquent young men between sixteen 
and eighteen years of age, to remain in the charge of the school 
until they are twenty-one. This school isa novel idea. It pro- 
poses to teach every branch of seamanship; will have its own 
boat-yards, rope-walks; fit out its own fishing-smack under a 
Christian skipper to go to the fishing banks, and, in fact, will 
teach all that a young man needs to know in order to earn his 
living by the sea. It will be run entirely by the Brothers of the 
Order of St. Christopher, who are non-sectarian Protestants in 
training for lives of institutional usefulness. They wear no 
garb, and are very much like other young men except for their 
devotion to the cause they have at heart. Their motto is, “ The 
love of Christ constraineth us.” At present they have but one 
institution that they are carrying on. All the work at the Burn- 
ham Industrial Farm, which has already scored such a com- 
plete success, is done by the Brothers of this Order. They are 
just now asking for twenty thousand dollars for the establish- 
ment of the Maritime School. The Brother Director of the 
Order is now on a trip East with a view to securing the means 
wherewith to establish this institution. Judging from the suc- 
cess that has attended the Burnham Inéustrial Farm, and the 
efforts to raise money for that institution, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Maritime School will soon be established. The 
New York office of the Order of St. Christopher is 135 East 
Fifteenth Street. Already there are more than fifty applications 
on file for boys to enter the Maritime School, and, in view of the 
great need and the zeal of the Brothers, there is little doubt that 
it will soon be established. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—F.G. Alger, of Streator, IIL, has received a call from Oneida. 


. —G. W. Mitchell was installed as pastor of the church in Franklin, Neb., on 


June to. 

—5S. G. Barnes was installed as pastor of the church in Longmeadow, Mass., 
on June 15. 

—F. P. Bachelor has received a call from the church in Hockanum, Conn. 

—W. 5S. Eaton was installed as pastor of the First}Church in Revere, Mass., 
on June 9. 

—G. H. Johnson was installed as pastor of the John Street Church, Lowell, 
Mass., on June 8. 

—Vincent Moses, of Lake Charles, La., accepts a call to West Newbury, Mass. 

—QO. H. Johnson accepts a call to Freeport, Mich. 

—H. A. Cotton accepts a call to Westmoreland, Conn. 

—E. E. Day, of Lone Rock, Wis., has resigned. 

—D. E. Burtner, of Clay Center, Kan., has resigned. 

—Edward P. Terhune was installed as pastor of the Puritan Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on June 16. Dr. R. R. Meredith preached the sermon. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—G. S. Burnfield, of Toronto, Can., has received a call from the North 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—D. G. Smith was ordained as an evangelist at the Church of the Puritans, 
New York City, on June 14. 

—Asbury C. Clarke was installed as pastor of the Grace Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on June 16. 

—Peter Kimball died in the Presbyterian Ministers’ Home, in Perth Amboy, 
N. J., on June 15, in the one hundredth year of his age. 

—R. R. Richardson, for nineteen years pastor of the Fourth Church of Tren- 
ton, N. J., died suddenly on June 14, at the age of sixty-eight. 

—J. F. Young accepts a call to Fort Howard, Wis. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—C. W. Duffield, rector of Trinity Church (P. E.), Easthampton, Mass., has 
resigned, and will engage in missionary work in Boston. 

—James F. Riggs, pastor of the Bergen Point Reformed Church of Bayonne, 
N. J., accepts his appointment as Professor of Didactic Polemics in the New 
Brunswick Seminary. 

—A. B. Upham, of the First Baptist Church of Montreal, Canada, accepts a 
call to the First Church of Cleveland, O. 

—F. B. Avery, of St. Mark’s Church (P. E.), Frankford, Pa., accepts a call 
to Painesville, O. 


f 
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Books and Authors 


Dr. Briggs’s New Volume ' 


This is the latest contribution of Dr. Briggs to the current 
theological controversy. It consists of lectures delivered 
at different times since the recent assault upon him. In 
these lectures he does not indicate the least inclination to 
beat a retreat, cry for quarter, or even secure a truce. 
And yet, with some few exceptions, he does not exhibit 
personal feeling, nor defend himself personally from the 
charges made against him. He simply elaborates and 
substantiates the positions in his inaugural which have 
subjected him to public criticism and to a possible trial 
for heresy. In doing this he retracts nothing. He evi- 
dently does not mean to evade the issue, or to keep silence 
upon it, or to escape the threatened trial for heresy by 
submitting to a suspicion of cowardice. He reasserts the 
authority of Scripture as superior to creeds and dogmas, 
and reaffirms that this is the declaration of the Reformed 
Church, and that to deny it is heresy. He reaffirms also 
his statement that the authority of the Scripture is in 
its spiritual worth; that this spiritual worth is spiritually 
discerned ; that it is independent of all questions of 
authorship and date of composition; and he cites the Re- 
formers against the modern dogmaticians on this point. 
He denies their right to interpret the Scripture by their 
traditions, and cites authority after authority to substan- 
tiate his position that the Scripture was by the Puritans 
interpreted by Scripture alone, not by ecclesiastical 
tradition. He insists and emphasizes the doctrine 
that the Church is a great fountain of divine authority ; 
reasserts that men may find God, and have found God, 
through his Church ; and declares that if this be heresy he 
glories in such heresy, and shares it with the Westminster 
divines. He maintains that the Reason is also a fountain 
of authority, and insists that the Westminster Confession 
of Faith recognizes such authority in the Reason when 
illumined by the Divine Spirit, and that it has been recog- 
nized by the ablest thinkers in the Church, both Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic. He glorifies the Bible, in a 
truly eloquent eulogy, but refuses to allow a conception of 
it which denies to God access to the Church and the Rea- 
son without the Bible. He indicts the doctrine that the 
Bible is inerrant as inconsistent with the Bible itself and 
with the teachings of the Westminster divines, and quotes 
Puritan after Puritan in support of the doctrine that the 
light is not the lantern, ror the wine the vessel, nor the 
word the spirit; and in these unsparing words condemns 
“the error of hitching the doctrine of the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures to floating traditions respecting their 
authors ” as “ the real occasion of all the alarm and excite- 
ment throughout the American Churches.” He puts 
Luther and Dr. Green in contrast: Luther with his state- 
ment, “‘ What matters it if Moses should not himself have 
written the Pentateuch ?” Dr. Green with his statement, 
“ We have abundant evidence of the inspiration of Moses; 
of J. E. D. and P. we know nothing whatever, and of their 
inspiration we have no proof.” Dr. Briggs’s assailants 
have, after this book, no option but either to confess to a 
decisive theological defeat or to press on to a decisive 
ecclesiastical victory. 

The first three chapters of the book will give the reader 
an admirable statement from Dr. Briggs’s point of view of 
the relation of the present controversy to the historic sym- 
bols of the Church. We find in these chapters, especially 
in that on the authority of Reason, some of the same 
special pleading which characterizes Maurice’s attempt to 
justify the use of the Athanasian Creed in the modern 
Church ; while at the same time the author certainly does 
show very conclusively that the Puritan divines were not 
guilty of making the inspiration of the Bible depend, as the 
modern traditionalists do, on the question, Who wrote its 
separate books? The last three chapters contain in a brief 
compass the modern critics’ view of the Bible, and have 


1 The Bible, the Church, and the Reason, the Three Great Foundations 
am Auer . By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. Charles Scr s 
ns, New Yor 
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an inherent value which will not pass away with the end 
of the present controversy. The appendix illustrates and 
demonstrates the erudition of the author, an erudition so 
wide and accurate as to make him a very dangerous theo- 


logical antagonist. 


Recent Books of Verse—II. 


There is good poetry and much of it in Mr. William 
Morris’s new book, “ Poems by the Way.” He is more at 
home with pen in hand than when addressing the Hyde 
Park assemblages. He is truer as a poet than as a Social- 
ist. The efforts he makes in the latter direction are, if not 
amateurish, at least wanting in some more or less definable 
essential. His Socialism is highly poetic, but one cannot 
say that his poetry is socialistic except when he makes a 
dead set for it, and that, perhaps fortunately for his muse, 
is not often. It has its beauty, though, this artist’s dream 
of the Coming Day, when toilers shall not be weary, when 
one man shall love another, and strive with him, not against 
him. The only question is whether it is the right thing for 
Hyde Park. Expediency and the consideration of practical 
results seem to point more toward John Burns than William 
Morris. 

“Poems by the Way” do not move blithely and trip- 
pingly. The key is minor throughout. Perhaps it is because 
the Coming Day has yet so far to come; or, rather, we may 
trace it to the influence of the northern Teutonic literature, 
which is overmastering through this volume. Many of 
the poems are translations of Icelandic, Danish, and 
Norse songs, in which there is a tragic, if not somber, 
tone; their joyousness, at least, is of a rough, battle- 
stroke, death-dealing sort. 

There is so much of deep lyric beauty in the work of 
William Morris that one feels inclined to quarrel with him 
over his penchant for certain words and phrases—some of 
them already commonplace—the very frequent occurrence 
of which effectually precludes, ofttimes, the spice of life. 
We would not be Philistine to such a degree as to count 
the number of times he uses the word “byrney” or the 
various parts of speech formed from “ mirk,” but it is very, 
very often. And it was probably a mere temporary hiatus 
in his sense of humor which ruined the intensity of 
romantic pathos he was striving for when he describes 
King Hafbur, deprived of his sword, as remaining unhurt 


While the bed-post yet held out. 


But these are trivialities. Those readers who come into 
full sympathy with Mr. Morris will probably value most 
among the present collection of poems that one entitled 
“The Half of Life Gone.” But there is nothing better 
there than the shorter poem, “ To the Muse of the North ;” 
no one but a poet in thought and word could have written 
it. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

Almost the very latest biographical reference-books have 
under the third letter a meager paragraph beginning “ Miss 
Helen Gray Cone, Educator.” Truly one can be nothing 
higher or nobler, but when a teacher fashions her lessons 
to the music of “‘ The Ride to the Lady, and Other Poems,”’ 
we are in the habit of giving her the title of poet. In this 
small book of modest exterior it is hard to find anything 
stronger than the opening poem, “ The Ride to the Lady.” 
This is in the face of the fact that the subject is almost 
ghastly, and of the further fact that the poem contains one 
or two of the most objectionable lines—artistically speak- 
ing—in the entire collection. But we are torn along in 
the wild ** Ride” before the half-uttered criticism can stay 
us, and it is with a kind of horrified, shivering fascination 
that we plunge into the “thick black wood” which has 
“‘arched its cowl like a black friar’s hood.” Who is not 
reminded of the Zr/kénig? Among other of the more 
serious poems, we like especially “ The Going Out of the 
Tide,” “Two Moods of Failure,” and “ The House of 
Hate.” Miss Cone gives us somewhat less of herself than 
might be expected from the example of her companion 
singers. It can scarcely be called reserve; it is rather 
that she glides naturally into the chanting of extrinsic 
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beauty, of objective striving. She touches nature with a 
delicious, with a magic, wand, but, withal, so delicately 
that we would fain repeat little Oliver’s enormity. She 
exercises the finest quality of this gift in “The Going Out 
of the Tide.” The world pretends that it has ceased to 
care longer for the verse which presents nothing more im- 
portant than shepherd-boys, elusive nymphs, and nut-brown 
dryads ; and far be it from us to say that the world is not 
eminently right. But if this decree be not inexorable, we 
would beg exception for Miss Cone’s charming little pas- 
toral, “‘ The Encounter,” which carries us back some cen- 
turies to the time when men could write of the Princess 
Dowsabel, and of 


Shallow waters, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


Now that we have given what we believe to be the best 
of Miss Cone, it may be accorded us to say wherein she 
has come nearest failure, and we think it is when she decks 
out the story of Aboukir and Nelson in the metrical garb 
of Hiawatha. She makes the garment fit, but it is not 
“becoming.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. ) 

It is an enviable task that Maurice Thompson has 
appointed unto himself: to translate, or, better, to inter- 
pret, the impassioned trills of the Southern mocking-bird, 
the creature which represents to him all freedom, love, 
and beauty. Such purports to be the content of the new 
volume of “ Poems”’ appearing from that flowery garden 
of delight which Mr. Thompson has found in Bayou St. 
Louis. The archer-poet, drifting to “The Death of the 
White Heron” over the still waters of a cypress lake, with 
boat disguised under a drapery of Spanish moss through 
which wood-duck and dunlin peer fearlessly in, with the glint 
of the green teal overhead and the shadow of the drinking 
fawn near by—this very fortunate archer poet is evidently 
exercising his muse in pleasant places. And those who do 
not know the hunter’s thrill will wonder how he can—con- 
fessedly “like a savage thing”—send his arrow to the 
doom of the lordly bird. Nearly all of the poems in this 
not slender store deal with the birds and beasts and flowers 
and forests of those spots in the South on which nature 
has lavished such an excess of favor. Herein lies Mr. 
Thompson’s gift. He is always at his best—and is very 
good—with his bow in hand and the free air in his face, 
and the tall poet-brother striding by his side. As he him- 
self says, 

My sweetest song 
Should have the bouquet of Scuppernong, 


not of the hot-house varieties. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. ) 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley has now a sufficiently strong 
tenure of popular favor to indulge with safety in such little 
experimental excursions in art as may strike his fancy. 
In some ways he taxes quite heavily this reserve of good 
will in his latest book, a poetical extravaganza entitled 
“ The Flying Islands of the Night ”—scene, “ Spirkland,” 
at the Court of Krung, King of the “ Spirks ;” the cast 
including dwarfs and personal nightmares, and the stage 
properties, ‘“‘ vast pendent stars,” and “ swarming forms 
and faces in air above, eerily coming and going.” In 
short, Mr. Riley has rhymed his pretty verses to a spectac- 
ular drama of the Kiralfy species, and indulges himself 
in such sentences as, “ My singed wig stinks like a little 
sun-stewed Wunk.” Judged by Kiralfian standards it is a 
most jingling bit ef romantic grotesquerie. The poet 
handles his lines with rare ease, and there is an ingenious 
aping of the greatest of dramatists. 

That prolific versifier, Mr. Edgar Fawcett, presents 
another substantial volume, “‘ Songs of Doubt and Dream.” 
Mr. Fawcett’s style and range of subjects are known from 
his three previous collections of poems. We note in this 
last book, among other ambitious efforts, a dialogue between 
two citizens who meet in the year ten thousand “in a 
square of the vast city Manattia, ages ago called New 
York.” Of course Mr. Fawcett can imagine many invent- 


ive and other improvements with which to enliven their 
conversation, but one cannot help being struck by the 
dismally small evolution in blank verse which eight thou- 
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sand years has effected. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York.) Even a saving sense of humor should have res- 
cued Lieutenant-Colonel Fife-Cookson from the perpetra- 
tion of “A Dream of Other Days; a Romantic Poem.” 
There is little romance and no poetry. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

A fresh young voice comes to us from “Shenandoah 
fields.” Mr. Waitman Barbe is a young West Virginian, 
a near neighbor of that better-known poet of the upper 
Potomac, Danske Dandridge. ‘Ashes and Incense” 
contains some earnest work, of which “ The Marsh and 
the Mocking- Bird ”’ is one of the most successful examples. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) The title of 
“Lays of Lowly Service” rightly describes the character 
of their religious devotion. The author, Georgiana M. 
Taylor, has written them apropos of certain texts which 
she treats in a sincere and understanding way. (James 
Pott & Co., New York.) 

A dainty small book it is, one of an edition limited to 
250, and published by the author, that contains ‘“ Giorio 
and Giulia,” a metrical romance by Clinton Scollard. It 
is very romantic—a little more about the God of Love 
and we should have been forced to say sentimental. The 
scene is gayest Florence in the time of Politian and Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, the era of carnivals, of revelings, of rival 
“ houses,” dread conspiracies, and fierce uprisings of the 
populace. There is an earnestness and enthusiasm in the 
way that Mr. Scollard tells the love story that carries him 
well over many dangerous places. (Clinton Scollard, 


Utica, N. Y.) 


An English Classic 


The announcement that Messrs. Roberts Brothers would 
issue a new edition of Jane Austen’s novels in eleven 
volumes was received with pleasure by all the lovers of the 
quiet tone, the keen observation, the delightful humor, and 
the charming style of Jane Austen. “ Sense and Sensibil- 
ity” and “Pride and Prejudice” more than fulfill the 
promise of the publishers. They are charming pieces of 
book-making, as they ought to have been, taking into ac- 
count the refinement and quality of the work they contain. 
The volumes are of convenient size, the type is clear and 
elegant, the paper and mechanical execution are every way 
fitting, and the books are bound after the best library 
models, with marble covers, gilt tops, and Roxburgh backs. 
It would be a work of supererogation to comment on the 
place which these novels hold in English literature. It is 
one of the pleasant signs of the times that they are being 
read once more with a new appreciation and a wider in- 
terest. This new edition comes into the field at the 
moment when a new constituency of readers awaits Miss 
Austen, and comes in a form which leaves nothing to be 
desired. (Boston. $1.50 a vol.) 


A Book of Prayer. From the Public Ministrations of Henry 
Ward Beecher. Compiled from unpublished reports by T. J. 
Ellinwood, for thirty years Mr. Beecher’s special stenographer. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York.) This little volume is 
composed of prayers of Henry Ward Beecher, stenographically 
reported by Mr. T. J. Ellinwood, with some introductory ex- 
cerpts on prayer, reported’ from Mr. Beecher’s Lecture-Room 
Talks. It is an admirable book for the culture of devotion and 
for the development of a restful spirit. Mr. Beecher’s prayers 
were meditations, communings, expressions of a spiritual fellow- 
ship. He never “wrestled in prayer.” He never prayed as 
though God were “hard to be entreated.” The spirit of his 
prayers was like that of the Master’s in the seventeenth chapter 
of John. In hearing Mr. Beecher pray one felt, if he allowed 
himself the critical spirit at all, that Mr. Beecher was simply 
communing with God aloud. Sometimes he had his congrega- 
tion in mind ; sometimes some special individual in the congre- 
gation, whose needs Mr. Beecher knew, would give the spirit to 
and suggest the nature of the prayer. But often he prayed as 
though he and God were alone—no one else near. His 
prayers were absolutely extemporaneous. He never prepared 
the form or order of them, much less the words. They were 
always prayers of an absolutely confiding love; always, there- 
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H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 
Superbly located 
Beauti- 
== ful woods close at 


hand. Every summer 
pastime. Finely situ- 
ated shore land for 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockaway 


Grandest vi M Coast. S ast heat R 
HA MITCHELL 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Maryland 


Deer Park and Oakland 


(Qn the Crest of the Alleghanies 
3,000 Feet above Tide-water 


Season Opens June 22, 1892 


untain situated at the 
hanies and direct] the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have 
the advant of its splendid vestibaled express 
train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, accordin 
locati Communications should be add to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Baltimore 
and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md. , up to Ga 10; 
after that date, either Deer Park or + Oaklan 
rett County, Md. 


These famous mo 
summit of the Alleg 


to 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


Clifton House 


Clifton, Mass. 


On North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. Is 35 minutes 
from Boston. Has fine, extensive lawns, groves, and 
garden. Surf bathing within so yards. Vicinity noted 
for fine drives and scenery. A most desirable resort dur- 
ing thesummer months. For further particulars apply to 

WARE & ROSE, Proprietors, Clifton, Mass. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


East Northfield, - Mass. 
FIFTH SEASON. 
June 8 to September 25. 
A delightful Summer ome in one of the most 
beautiful of old New En land towns. Send for illus- 
trated booklet, ** The Northfield.’ 
AMBERT wu. MOODY, Manager. 


MASS. 

Summer mer board nice rooms at the large, airy house 
of MRS. SAMUEL lovely drives and views 
in every direction ; good water and healthy locetion; ex- 
cellent table ; fresh berries vegetables, milk, and fruits in 
abundance; references exchanged. 


THE PRESCOTT 


On Swampscott Beach 


Improved and enlarged. coring end cum 
mer resort, facing the sea, ne ust 
D, Lynn. Mass. 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove 

MARBLEHEAD. (otrages will accommodate a 

rders; large, airy rooms: fine 
prominent headiand ; grounds and beach for 

bathing, be boating, 


- A summer 


f 
ating, and. fishin or our 


The Recreation Department is ready 
to give information and send printed matter in.” 
regard to any hotel or boarding-house in the world. 


DON’T HESITATE 


to ask for what you want. 


We shall be glad to 


help you find a pleasant summer home or 
tell you how to reach any point. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Boylston Street, Boston. 


Send for illustrated po ureto Al 
Also of Hotel San Marco, St. Augustine, Fla. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


East End of the famous town of Bethlehem. Grand 
— of all the White Mountain attractions. 


The 
of health and Maplewood Hotel 

6th. Maplewood Cot opens June roth. 
& WE STER, Managers, 


Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


VERANDA HOUSE 
open for guests June :8, under same management as 
previous years. o those seeking a pleasant, homelike 
resting-place this house presents all the attractions that 


can esi A 
Mrs. 3: G. DAVENPORT, Nantucket, Mass. 


The BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


For the cuse of Cancer in al! its forms without the use 
of the kni with complete information mailed 
free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


NIX HOUSE 


Cool, quiet, romantic. Hunting, fishing, and driving. 
Good livery. Fxcellent service. $2 to $2.50 per day; 
$10 to $14 per week. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Open May 1. ouse heated for early guests. Send 
circular. M. B. WHEELOCK & CO., Propr’s. 


M* LAFAVETT&® HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 
mer resort among | the mountains. Send for circular. 
ICHARDSON BROS., 


(Open 


to 


MOURE 
points of f interest. 
JOSEPH MEAD. 


Glen Staton 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; mountain and 
intervale scenery. Reduced rates for June. Trout fish- 
J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Iron Mountain House 


Now Open 


Special inducements to early visitors; ex- 
ceptionally fine table, and service the best; 
open fires, bathrooms, livery, telephone; June 
and July are the best months for fishing; best 
city references. For terms and diagram of 
house, address 

W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


JACKSON FALLS HOUSE 


Opens June :. Good trout fishing. en suite; 
electric bells: drainage ; heat- 


— > da 
ing. Mosic, | Transient rates $2.59 to #4 bey 


THE WAUMBEK 


- WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Open August, and September. 
Through ee from New York and Boston. Address 
ewood, N. until ane 10. 
ER & PORTER, Managers. 
Also managers Laurel House and Laurel-io-the- 
Lakewood 


with picture of the 


ITTLETON, N.H.—Mountain Home House. 
L Beautifully located near all the sade, of interest in 
tains. A pangpat ade, pure water, 


White Moun 
. . SAWYER. 


If one would gee the country when best, Go in June. 


e€ surroundings in vicinity of 


HOTEL PONEMAH 
Milford Springs, N. H. 


are beautiful beyond description. The mountain jeare? 
and wild azalea are at perfection within the week; closely 
following—even lapping on—is the chestnut Tag 

e house, on its modest elevation of 700 feet, commands 
a view for miles in all directions. _S. PLUMER. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastie, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 2 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


And Cottages 


The largest of the leading Summer 
Hotels, with a patronage of the high- 
a situated in “the beautiful Franconia Notch, 
many points of attraction — in 


le House, 
arra ts for transportation 
neements for New York and the White 
1s Summer. 


Mountains will be made thi 
ew other advertisements in this department see 
ng pages.) 


Maine 
Pocahontas 
|| 
— 
Jefferson. Highlands, N. H. Elevation, 1,650 ft. 
Reduction for as and September. Send for circular, 
house. J. L. POTTLE. 
| 
Prof 
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GLEN HOUSE)| HOTEL CHAMPLAIN CATSKIL MOUNTAINS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, -_ Proprietor 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most centra! location in the mountain region, 


Opens June 20 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey 
BONNYCARLLE INN 44808 FARK 
Beautiful ocean view. Choice table. Select boarders. 

rite for terms. Mention this paper. 


“THE WAVERLY” 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
One of the mest Comfortable Hotels on the Seas 
Has all the Modern Improvements. Hot and can Salt 
ater Baths on each floor. Broad Piazzas fronting the 
Ocean. Perfect drainage, -= erms Moderate. ‘ 
Weekly Rates. The Waverly Coach meets all Trains. 
L. T. BRYANT. 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 25 
Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


ARRIS COTTAGE, Lakewood, N. J.—Open 
all the year. One block east of e Lakewood, 


corner of Monmouth Avenue and 7th St. 
Mrs. E. HARRIS. 
Ocean Pathway 


The Summerfield Ocean Grove, ™,. J. 


One door from the Ocean. Special rates June and Sept. 
rs. PHILIP BURNET. 


New York 


Thousand Islands 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


**Unquestionably the finest location in Thousand 
Magazine, Sept. 1881. 

Rates: $2 to $3 a day; $12 to $17a week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


(FAY LOCK HALL, Bayswater, on Jamaica Bay, 
Far Rockaway, Long Island, is open for summer 
boarders: good still-water athing, boating, and fishin 
good table; terms moderate. Mrs. RICHARD Mu 


LUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, N. ¥. TYLER M. MERWIN, 

Proprietor. Finest view of Rt. and Mountains in the 

ADIRONDACKS. Good boating and fishi 


shing. Free 
from Hay ao Open all the year. Terms reasonable. 
Send for circu 


Lake View House) ; 


Bolton-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Open June roth. 
For further information address R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


TRO. CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. Y.— 
Anderson House, located near ail points of inter- 


est. A new house, open June 1s. e at all trains. 
$0 uests. Prices reasonable. For circu- 
lar address J. H DERSON. 


DELLWOOD HOUSE 


CAIRO, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, WN. Y. 
A new house, accommodating 75 guests. Open in June. 
Send for circular. A. LENNON. 


ANNER HOUSE. A charmingly located family 
hote! in the Adirondacks. Elevation more than 
2,000 feet. Easy of access. Send for c rculars to 
BENNETT & KIRBY, Chateaugay Lake, N. Y. 


LAKE GE 
Rates 
GE 


“Horicon Lodge” 
JUNE 20 ad 

O. A. FERRI», N. Y. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES 


Otsego Lake, C rstown,N.Y. A substantially 
built house of and stone, within tes’ walk = 
the Lake. First-class ' eve res 
book address JESSE B ROWN 


GLEN RIDGE 


Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


Modern improvements, utiful grounds and scenery. 


The Superb Summer Hotel of the North. 
On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south of 
Platt: burgh. 

Delaware & Hudson Station in grounds. 
OPENS JUNE 28. 

oO. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 

Address till Jume 25 care Linc In National Bank, 
42d Street, New York: after that date, 

Hotel Champlain, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the perpenes care of experienced physicians, offers 
exceptiona pavantaaes and attractions to those who are 


seeking health or r 

Location in the of woodland par 
the Valley, unsurpassed for patti ness 

On _— Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 
between New York and Buffalo. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥ 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Monnatawket Hotel, 


Mansion House and Cottages, Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 
Salt sea air, boatin tie. driving, billiards, bowling, 


and the finest of surf and still water bathing. | Mansion 
House now o New cottages to let, fully furnished. 
Send for pln my WM. B. SOUTHWORT , Manager. 


BELLE AYR HOUSE 
In the Catskills 


Opposite New Grand Hotel. Elevation 2,000 f 
Address W. C MISNER. Highmount, N. Y. 


CATSKILLS LHE ROSSMOR 


Elevation 2,000 feet. 60 guests. 
Modern improvements. H. 


HIGHMOUNT 
New York. 
Fine air and vie 
R. CHICHESTER. 


AVILION HOTEL AND CAVE HOUSE, 

Howe's Cave, Schoharie County, N. Y.— 

Thirty-nine — 4 west of Albany. Opens June rst, 1892. 
Send for circu 


AKE GEORGE, N. Y.—The Hulett’s Land- 
ing Hotel, now open, offers excellent accommoda- 
tions. Location is most attractive. Prices moderate. Pros- 
sent on application to HENRY W. BUCKELL, 
Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


HE RIPLEY, Hunter, N. ¥. Certrally located, 
finely furnished, well ventilated. Table the best. 
Rich views of the mountains. weed for circular. 
WOODWORTH. 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 25th 
Electric bells, elevator, steam heat, gas, and all modern 
improvements. or circulars address 'S. H. SCRIP- 

TURE, Manager. House now open A 


LAKE GEORGE 


HOUSE 


One of the moet stunted on Lake 
eorge. For ci culars. term 
GAKRISON SHELDON Bay P. Gh. 


OC Creene County, N. Y. 
The largest a ing house in this section 

Catskills ; - and dairy connected; abundance 
milk, cream, and fresh vegetables ; 3; bowling, billiards, and 
boating ; located i in the center all principal points of 
attraction, in the most healthful, beautiful, and attractive 
spot among the mountains. Send for circular. 

B. OHARA, Proprietor. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


ACKERLY HOUSE 


Fine ves; 
fo Send for 


Lake Minnewaska 
MOUNTAIN 


refined Am American ay 


The Arlington and 


Accom 
geod Term Jr., 


PALENVILLE, N. ¥. 


tage. Accommodates 70. In beautiful k. 
ee. scenery ; walks and drives. No ma 7 
and good drainage. rooms. located. 
MERMAN. 


C“F5 SKILL MOUNTAINS, Palenville, N. Y. 
Cherry Grove House. Five minutes from 
pot; mail and telezraph; shade; good water j er prea ant. 
airy rooms. Terms reasonable. Mrs. G 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


PALENVILLE, IN THE CATSKILLS 
On a Ba ct 110 acres. Drummond Falls, 65 feet 
the house. Superb views of Hotel Kaaters- 
Sd House, and Overlook Mountain. 
bowling, tennis; charming drives and walks. Good table 
one airy rooms, $8 to $10 a week. Circulars at Recrea- 
tion Department Christian Union. 
EDERICK BROS., Proprietors. 


IN’S favorite summer retreat, Palen- 


vie over 30. pee. Beautifully situ- 
ed. Near the famous Kaatersk reek. Spring water. 

Fishing. Near telegraph, church, a post-office. Terms 

on application. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


PHCENICIA, N. Y. 


Near famous Echo Notch. Now 
open. Accommodates 75. Fine d Trou 
near. Terms $7 to $10. WHITNEY & BENSON, 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, ULSTER CO., Y. 


On a natural terrace, commanding a moquifce 
tain and valley view with a full supP & of fresh mountain 
air. Paving spring of water on the premises. Rooms a 
well furni “h Colighttut views from every window 
unexceptional. J. C. CORN IS. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
HOTEL ULSTER, Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Ca t hted with Hot and cold baths. 


Terms, $8 to $15. 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE Heart. of the Adi- 


k Mountains. 
,500 feet above sea-level. Address SOLOMON KELLY, 
Keene Valley, Essex Co., N 


ADIROND ACKS, At FLUME COTTAGE, 

Keene Valley, N. Y., those seek- 
ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in 
vain been looking for these many years. ‘lhe poopetetes 
devotes much of his time to conducting parties personally 
to the points of interest in this marvelous region. Cir- 
gular written by guests. Address, until June 17, Box 111, 

ummit, 


ADIRONDACKS TAHA WUS 


Keene Vahey une rst. No liquors. 
dress GEO. EGGL Fil LD, Prop. 


TSKILUL MOUNTAINS — Kiskatom RKe- 
treat Houre. sruaspooneh season; newly fur- 
6 r week; free boating and fishing. 
R, Kiskatom, Greene County, N. Y. 


ATSKILLS—Mountain gel Farm House. 
First-class summer resort; miles from Catskill 
Mountain Railroad; fine ~ nl shady grounds; table 
supplied fresh from ‘farm. Terms Genpenatle. Send for 
ustrated circular. FRED SAXE, Kiskatom, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
“‘Under-Cliff’”’ on Lake Placid 


Comfortable cottage or camp ite with central dining-hall. 
Early application ould be made for rooms or cottages. 
UNDERCLIFE. ” Lake Placid, N. Y. 


— LEXINGTON HOUSE 


popula Mountain Resort. Now open. Near 

cnet rding bosting fishing, and bathing. All 

good | livery. Elevation, 1,600 
terms, address 

. P. VAN VALKEN BURG, Manager. 


CONKLIN COTTAGE Springs. N.Y. 


Pleasantly negated on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; ¢, airy rooms, high ceilings. Ex- 
cellent Terms, $8. and $12 
accordi to location of rooms, 

L. G. CONKLIN, Proprietor, Lock = 1 


Kendallwood 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Accommodates 100 guests. Open June rst to Oct. rst. 
Special rates to families for the season 
A.R. GETMAN & CO. 


ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 
of the best locations in town. First class in all its a 
iments 


2 to $0 Des $10 per week up 


roadway, Saratoga Springs, 


HOUSE 
Located in village center, h ree. quiet. Sie 


day, $7 to$ 
SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarat —_ 
pasurgesses cuisine. Open from June to Nove 
ber. For particulars a. 

W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


THE 
LAFAYETTE 


to ber Locati t ts, and 
Cc. P. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 
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New York New York New York 
MARSTON coTTAGE | A TTPONTACKS | HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


the Stat Hotel nd ad the rms. 
to $10 per week Mrs. A RSTON 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters ; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and 
all remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular. 


OODLAWN COTTAGE, Sarato Springs, 

® ana cen t 
dress G. BEERS, M.D. 94 Waodlawn Ave 


FETHERS’ HOTEL 


ARON N. as 


8H 
Terms, $8 to $12 per wee! or circulars. 


. FETH ERS 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Sharon House 


European applications of Sulphur Water. Baths and 
Douche. Electric Bells. Sanitary plumbing throughout. 
Pamphiets and circulars gratis. THOS. K. SHARP. 


WANTED 


Summer boarders in a new brick temperance hotel; 
healthy summer resort ; and h ace mmoda- 
tions; terms on application. 


MAPLE GROVE HOUSE, beau- 

tifully situated. Elevation 2,010 ft. Farm connected. 

For circulars, terms, and best of city references address 
£0.A. VAN VALKENBU 'RGH, Spruceton, Greene Co.,N.Y. 


BRENTFORD HAL 


The coolest, breeziest place near New York. Two hun- 
éred feet above the Hudson No finer views in Europe or 
America. From ten to fifteen degrees cooler than the city. 
All the comforts—coolness, pure air, and beauty of scenery 
of the Catskills or Lake George, within twenty-two 
minutes of Grand Central Station, Extensive, well-shaded 
grounds, tennis, croquet, delightful drives, fine boating, 

hing, etc. Only a few (rooms vacant. Terms, ten to 
fifteen dollars per week. References required. Refer- 
ences given to guests of the house. 

|. H. GERRY, Proprietor. 


Churchill Hall 


Stamford, N. VY. 


Greatly enlarged and extensively improved for the season 

es gas, electric belis, and electric lanes. send for 

| me a circular with opini ms of Henry Ward Beecher 
and Lyman Abbott. S. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


Spuyten 
Duyvil 


TAMFORD, Greenhursat, situated in the 

eastern part of the . Accommodates 20. Lawn 

tennis, croquet.. Near post-office, etc. Terms $7 to S10. 
Carriage at depot. E. E. VAN DYKE 


“New York” GREYCOURT INN 


Opens June 1. Capacity 70. Terms, 530» fiiwe 


N ES 
New House. All conveniences. ae 
for circular. wes 


HE MADISON, Stamford, N. Y.—Fine loca- 

tion and views. Large lawns. odern improve- 
ments. . with clothes-presses. Electric light. 
Table first-class. Circular. A.C. VAN DYK 


STAMFORD, NEW YORK 
NEW GRANT HOUSE Open June ist 
Send for circular andterms. J. P.& J.G. GRANT. 


OSEMONT COTTAGE. New house. Accom- 
modates 25. High ground, pleasant rooms, fine 
view. Convenient to all points of interest. Terms on 
application. Mrs. EMMA WHEELER, Stamford, N.Y. 


Thousand Islands 


Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


This new and thoroughly equipped Hotel will open June 
1th. Lighted Heated by steam and 
open fires. Two hundred rooms. Rates, three dollars 
day. Special rates to parties and families by week and 
season. Send for information. 

INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


THE CATSKILLS—MAPLE 


to easant homelhke house ircu 
B, Union Society, Greene Co., N. Y. 


Saranac Inn 


Situated on the Upper Saranac Lake, Franklin 
County, New York. One of the most picturesque 
peace in the North Woods. Open from May to 


ELIGIBLE CAMP SITES 


on the Lake, for camping-out, to lease, furnished or 
unfurnished. 
Game and fish abundant in the open season. For 


- circulars apply to D. W. RIDDLE, Manager, or 


The Christian Union. 


The WARSAW SALT BATHS 


Warsaw, New York 


The most beautifull in Western New 
York. The patebrete tural Sait Brine, and aill 
modern Baths. New gs, modern 
Clases in Delsarte ard Physical Culture. Add ~~ 
JNO. C FISHER, M.D., W. E. MIL LER, 

Med. Supt. Manager. 


LEN CITY HOTEL, Watkins, N. Y. House 
new, first-class, and newly furnished. Conteanly lo- 

cated on quiet street. Open fay 1s ddre 
J. S. BEVIER, 


LEN PARK HOTEL, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
rgest and nearest entrance to Glen. First-class; 
popular prices. Send for circular and analyte of Mineral 
pring. 


I, Prop. 


North Carolina 


Cloudland Hotel 


Top of Roan Mt., 6 4 feet above sea-level. The great 
Southern resort for ay fever."’ Average temperature 
60°. The most majestic scenery and magnificent cloud 
views. Hotel heated by steam. Open June 28. rite 
for beautiful descriptive Wohre hlet of information. Ad- 
dress Ww. E, Pro 
Cloudland P. 


Ohio 


Lakeside, Ohio 


Popular Assembly and Resort. Hotel, 
rooms, reasonable retes. Numerous Boardin -houses an 
Cottages. Normal School, Baptist Young People’s As- 
sembly, Sixteenth Annual Lakeside Chautauqua Encamp- 
ment. Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Tennis and Fi 
sports. No beats permitted to 1 land at dock 
ner trains at depot. Gates closed. 

For full particulars 

Ss. R. ¢ iLL. ‘Lakeside, Ottawa Co., Ohio. 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE One 

of = most and elegant — this 
coun mericaD p per y ana upwar 

_ CHAS. E. LELAND, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 

This is the central point of all the nesuties and —- 
tions of the Delaware Valley. wn tennis grou 
; 250 feet of gad wide piazza. 

tive et vimeg terms, attrac- 


ALLEY VIEW HOUSE, located in one of the 


prettiest s ots = the Delaware Valley. Fresh vege-— 


tables and k from farm. Prices reasonable. 
s. M. SWA RISWOOD,. Egypt Mills, Pike Co., Pa. 


OUNT POCONO, PA.—Belmont House. 

Near principe’ points of interest. Accommodates 

so. F vegetables from farm. Send for 
circular. WILLIAM C., HELLAR. 


AVON HOUSE This delightful mountain resort is 

open for the reception of guests; 
first-class accommodations; beautiful scenery. For circu- 
lar address Mrs. T J. TURNER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


IGHLAND COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 

accommodates 60 guests. Situated on spur of Blue 
Ridge, two and a half ‘miles from Water Gap. Special 
rates until July:. C. H. PALMER, Stroudsburg, Pa 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE. Open May 
November; on Spurof Blue Ridge, between Dela. 
ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg ; elevation 5,300 feet; 
house heated by For circulars ad- 
dress e 4 Strousburg, Pa. 


Moet delightfully located oe from New York; 
all Opens pre? Livery attached. 


Send for ci 
JAMES SCHAFFER, Proprietor. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
MT. SUNSET HOUSE 


ne and pleasure resort; 1,300 feet above tide- 
Pure air, and bracing, equal 


he mphlet 
dress MOVER, M M t. 
ville Sta., P. MR R.R., Pa. 
Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HUUSE 

Opens Tune 25. Situated on BELLEVUE AV., the 
most fashionable, art of this famous watering-place, and 
adjoining the INO, it affords its » pasate an oppor- 
tunity o te the distinctive features 

LIFE NEWPORT 
not found pian cag in the place. 

For Dustra: ed niet, “NEWPORT AND ITS 
ADVANTAGES SUMMER RESORT.” ad- 
dress OHN G WEAVER Jr... MANAG ER OCEAN 
HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. I., or EVERETT HOUSE, 
NEW YORK. 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


SEASON OF 1892 


PLIMPTON HOUSE AND ANNEXES 


OPENS MAY 20 
SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY 1 


Write for Circular to WILLIAM HILL. 


RANCH COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa. Healthtully and delightfully located; high 

elevation; central to points of interest; terms moderate. 
LIAS COMPTON, Proprietor. 


TARACT HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 

Popular élite resort: excellent cuisine; fine poate 
and fishing; reasonable coaching parses daily 
weekly: $8 and $10 August. .M. TUC 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water = Pa. 


A first class family hotel, convenient te railroad eo 
Delaware River, and all points ¢ interest 
rooms. OVERFI 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. from May till 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetad “2. from farm. 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. T. CROASDALE 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. — Glen- 
wood House. Opens June : under new manage- 
ment; thoroughly renovated; tennis spring 


water; livery attached. Send for circu 
JOHNSON “PROTH ERS. 


‘ ” Delaware 
water Gap, Pa. 
WwW ill open June 28th. Enlarged nearly double and 
greatly improved. The largest, best appointed, and most 
attractively located hotet in the Delaware Valley. pend 
for circular. A. BRODHEAD & SONS 


A OUNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 

Situated on the mountain side, near the station, 

post-office, and all points of interest. First class accom- 

modations at moderate rates. Send for circular. .—— 
Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON 


WATER GAP HOUSE water “uv, Pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful; ..otel modern and complete; water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms. Three hours from New 
York by D., L. & W. R. R. $16 per week in June and 
October $18 in July, August and se tember. Now 

L. W. BRODHEAD. 


Vermont 


Summer Board in Vermont and 
on Lake Champlain’s Shores 
Your attention is respectfully invited to 

‘‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hills of 

Vermont and Along the Shores of Lake 

Champlain,” an illustrated book containing a 

selected number of the best family homes 

for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed free 

on application to W. R. Babcock, S. P. A., 

353 Broadway, New York; T. H. Hanley, 

N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 

Mass., or S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., Central 

Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


West Virginia 


HAMPSHIRE CoO., W. VA. 
apon Send for Pamphlet and see what 
this celebrated waterin -place offers 


Springs to all out of health, those broken 


own from evareedin or those in 


AND search of a phew home 
ure. 
Baths solid comfort Prep. 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


Opened June 15. Send for circular ani terms. 


or other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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West Virginia 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


(rand Central Hotel 


And Cottages now open for the — Elevation 
2,000 feet above the iooul af of ‘the sea. Uns Sum- 
mer Climate. Accommodations first-class. plendid rail- 


service. Elegant vestibule trains. 
For information inquire at office of Ches. & Ohio a 
362 Broadway, or B. F. EAKLE, Superintenden 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


YORK VILLAGE, MAINE 
For Sale or To Let 


The Judge Sewall Mansion House. 
ated in the ancient village of York, Maine 

place as there is in the county. view of the ocean, 
near York Harbor and York Beach and the —— sta- 
tion. Never offered for sale before. For let 
forthesummer. W.M. WALKER, York Village. Me. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Furnished house to rent for the summer; 14 rooms, also 
comers. hed, stable; fine situation on Crystal loos five 
miles from Conway, N. H.:; elegant shade trees and 
piazzas; everything fresh from ry farm if cesired; rent 


only $150 forthe season. 
AN ISAN, Eaton, N, H. 


Furnished Cottage: Immediate Possession 
Bayville Beach, Long Island, opposite Greenwich, Conn. 
Excellent bathing, magnificent views; 1oo feet from 
water; ten rooms; bed and table linen, glass, silver; two 
small sailboats; conveyances every train, 56 minutes to 


city: excellent neuseeaata good cook; will bot remain, 
reasonably, if desired Season $s00. Address with 
references, “*“ OWNER,” 105 E. Houston St., New York. 


TRAVEL 
MOUNTAINS, SPRINGS, AND SEASHORE 


Id Point,Comfort, Virginia 
_ Beach, Natural Bridge, Go- 
shen the Sulp hur Hot, 
Healing. Warm, 
Alum, Sweet Old 
SY Sweet, Salt and ed 

Sulphur S Ss, and man 

other Vi a9 ountain an 

ashore Resorts are located 

on or near the Chesapeake & Ohio Raiiway and are 
reached in from twelve to fourteen hours’ ride from New 
York, through the grandest scenery east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The service inaugurated May 1 sth, 1892, is 
complete and 

The Famous F. F. V. Limited is a vestibuled chain of 
splendor from smoker to rear sleeper, and challenges com- 
parison. Composite car, day coach, dining-car, and Pull- 
man pocpers run solid between New York and Cincinnati; 
and Pullman sleepers between Washington and uis- 
ville, and Old Point Comiort and Cincinnati. Entire train 
lighted with electricity and dining-car ventilated with elec- 
tric fans. aves New York, 5:00 P M.; Philadelphia, 
dats Baltimore, G55 p.mM.; Washineton, 11:10 P.M. 

ily, and. passes the Springs a between 6:00 and 


A M., arriving Cincinnati 6:2 

‘Cincinnati Vestibule ”’ Washington daily at 
2:00 P.M., and pasese the Springs stations <a 6:00 
and 8:00 P.M., arriving Cincinnati 8:10 a.m. A solid, 
vestibuled, newly equipped, train, with 
Pullman sleepers in B. & P. station, 
ton, with Pennsylvania R. R. train leaving New 

:00 A.M., Phila — 10:20 A.M., and ho of 12:40 
P.M., on week-d 

The mennenins r Virginia are romantic, historic, pic- 
turesque. The —s is everywnere. and the wine of 
life in the balm Health and pleasure seekers ‘will 
find the ovine region of the Alieghanies an earthly 


paradise. 

"Ta summer folders and descriptive pamphlets address 
Recreation De ment of this paper. 

For tickets, aggage-checks, slee reservations, 
etc., apply to Pennsylvania R. R. in New 
York, Phil lade Ohio R and Baltimore, or the 


k il 


wT Agen 1421 and 513 Penn. Ave., and 
B.& P.Station; Geo M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 
OSCAR G. MURRAY, H. bed FULLER, 
c Manager, al Pasenger Agent, 


incinnati, Ohio. Washington, D. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool! 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Parts” and “City of New York” 
©,$00 TONS BACH. 


City of’ ‘eater, 4.770 Tens. 


These Magnificent Vessets are amongst the 
argest and fastest in the are well known for 
the regularity and rapidity of ‘their ‘passages across the 
AiThe Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least ptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 


etc., these 
— td are Bited with th the ht, and the Ser- 


Electric Lig 
ice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets fesued at re at reduced the Red Sta 
the return portion is available, if desired oy Se fia 
Line from Antwerp to “New York or 


RATES and circulars giving full information, 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL 


6 Bowuinc Green, New Yor 
Philadel 
32 SouTH 


CLARK 


tT., Chicago. 


NOTHING LIKE IT 


IS what you hear everybody exclaim who 
has ever spent a holiday in EASTERN 
NOVA SCOTIA or CAPE BRETION. 
Never traveled with such comfcrt in my 
life, is what all s:y who make the journey 
via the Canada-Atlantic and Plant Line 
Steamers, HALIFAX and OLIVETTE, 
which sail from the north side of Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, every TUESDAY, THURS- 
DAY, and SATURDAY at noon, making 
connections for all points as above; also 
to P. E. Island and Newfoundland. No 
bother; b ggage checked through. Only 
one night at sea. Send for rates, folders, 
and weekly illustrated paper to J. D. 
HASHAGEN, East Agent; FRED ROB- 
LIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 261 Broadway, | 
New York: orto RICHARDSON & BAR-* 
NARD, Agents, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 
Artists who visit Eastern Nova Scotia and 
Cave Breton declare that the scenery is as 
fine as that of Switzerland, and the skies rival 
the Italian. Better go this summer and find 
out for yourself that there is nothing like it 


ON THE CONTINENT 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


The Most Beautiful Mountain 
Region on the Globe 
IS REACHED VIA 


The Ulster & Delaware, Stony Clove, 
and Kaaterskill Railroads 


Which is the only Comfortable and Direct Route. 
Send six cents postage for Summer Book to 
A. SIMS, Gen'l Pass. 


RONDOUT, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, 
SARATOGA, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
to the Northern resorts issued by the Delaware & Hud- 
son R.R. will be mailed upon the receipt of 6 cents post- 
age. Address J. W. BURDICK, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The_only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
nd, Me., connecting at and with, all railroad and 
Spine wh for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs. hite Mountains Eas 
Steamers every y Monday. and ine Sat- 
Mar 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The fast and commodious steamers of the Yarmouth S. S. 
Co. (limited) leave Lewis Wharf, Boston, for Yarmouth, 
N. every Tuesday and Friday at 12 M., connecting at 
all of Nova Scotia: returning, leave 
Yarmouth every Wednesday and Spurday evening after 
the arrival of the express — from ifax. For tickets, 
staterooms, and full information, apply to 

TE. SPINNEY, Agent, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


E would be to fo give inf information in relation to 


NARRAGANSETT WPORT, 
and the many Getightins —_ on Narragansett Bay and 


O. H. BRIGGS, Gen. 
New Pier 36, North 


RAMSDELL LINE 


team l Pi-r 24 N. R,, foot of Franklin St., for 
Cran stons. West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 
g. Newburg week days, 5 P.M.; ; Sundays, 9 A.M, 


. Prov. & Ston. S.S. Co., 
ver, New York. 


We can tell you everything about 


EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R., 
Portland, Me. 


All of our publications sent free. 


Agent, 


* 


a 

dee 


a a a 

bid 


FOR ALL WHO WANT 


> 

> 
a 

> 


The “Cottage Souvenir,’’ 


containing a great variety of Designs & Plans of 


Artistic Dwellings 


: costing from to 810,00 ‘ 
The Beauty and mpleteness of these } 
Designs, sO many new features,K 
has given this book a wonderful sale, and hun-m 


“ > 
* 


rospectus and sample pages, FREE. 
F. BARBER & CO., Architects, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


“> <> 


GEO. 


© 


We Invite the Attention o 


Ministers and Laymen 


to our facilities for supplying them with the 
best articles, on all subjects, appearing in the 
periodical press of this country. Few, if any, 
can afford a subscription to a hundredth part 
of the religious papers alone, to say nothing 
of the thousands of daily and weekly papers, 
and the magazines. Our plan enables you to 
obtain just that part of periodical literature best 
suited to your needs, and at a comparatively 


small cost. 


5 Somerset Street, - 


For further particulars address 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 


Boston, Mass. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS: DAYLIGHT 


‘omen. 
for) 
wo THING TON oo., 


TEACHERS’ 
one of 


AGENTS WANTED—Full par- 
ticulars on application. 
A. 7T.HOLMAWN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


IF YOU WANT 


SPOONS AND FORKS FOR SERVICE, 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 


WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME. 


Each piece is marked on back of handle, 


**E STERLING INLAID HE.’’ 
Our improved Sectional! Plated Spoons and Forks are 
guaranteed and marked 
**HOLMES & EDWARDS Xxiv.’’ 
Ask your Jeweler for Guarantee Certificates, or 
send to us for Catalogue. 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co. 
Bridgepert, Conn. 


: 
~ 
| 
| 
4 
DITILD: 
x! 
dreds of Beautiful Homes are being built in allay 
parts of our land from its designs. Price 
“Send for 
N. 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
2 Nth 5.000 more Agenta ented, — lien and 
i @ 
Hartford, Conn. 
lf. 
cing 
reet, NeW YOrk. For in allon apply to 
Po HORATIO HALL, Agent, at the pier. E 
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Char | 


Uncle Peter will endeavor to question 
pussies the YOUNG FOLKS. he con- 


st. The full name and addre the 
question—not but or 


ad. A the number af t in re- 


whether he he shall reply through the or the 


be give Uncle 


. it take from 


ta tee weeks to makean 
obody must extect Uncle Pete Peter to be omniscient.) 


A young woman who has never had any experi- 
ence in that particular line wishes to take six or 
seven little ones for kindergarten teaching. What 
would be the best books on the subject, and where 
may they be obtained? Is music a necessity "a ; 

I print this letter because I am so often 
appealed to by those who wish to become 
kindergartners at the least possible ex- 
pense of money and time. We see the 
uselessness of trying to shorten the prepa- 
ration for other work. A musician once 
told me that for thirty years he had prac- 
ticed six hours aday. It takes half a life- 
time to learn how to paint. I have a friend, 
a young man of eighteen, who has been 
employed for a couple of years in a mer- 
cantile house, and has now decided to be- 
come a minister. Ten years of study at 
school, college, and seminary must come 
before he can be ordained. Any boy just 
entering business knows how long an ap- 
prenticeship he must serve. Yet one ex- 
pects to begin that most important work 
of training children after studying for a 
year, six months, three months, or reading 
a dozen books. I strongly advise my cor- 
respondents to take the necessary course 
of study, even though it means some sac- 
rifice, before they attempt to be kin- 
dergarten teachers. In cases, however, 
where it is impossible to have the needful 
training, it is well to do what one can; 
half a loaf is better than nothing, and I 
gladly give the following list of books, 
which, while they cannot take the place of 
thorough study and practice under a com- 
petent teacher, yet will send one into 
nursery or school-room with a deeper sense 
of the possibilities it contains: “ Reminis- 
cences of Froebel,” Von Biilow; “ History 
of Pedagogy,” Compayré ; “* Leonard and 
Gertrude,” Pestalozzi; “Emile,” Rous- 
seau; “ Education,” Herbert Spencer ; 
“ Life of Pestalozzi,” Krusi; E. P. Pea- 
body’s “ Hints to Kindergartners ;” Miss 
Harrison’s “Child Nature;” Dr. Henry 
Bernard’s “Child Culture Papers;” 
“ Mother, Play, and Cosseting Songs,” 
Froebel. A_ kindergartner must sing 
songs with the children, and to be able to 
play accompaniments and marches on the 
piano is an advantage, but is not essential. 
The larger kindergartens have a regular 
accompanist. 

975. (a) Will you please inform ‘us where we can 
obtain a collection of songs (words and music) contain- 
ing the following : Charlie is My Darling,” “Who'll 
be King but Charlie?” “ Hearts of Oak,” “ The 
Flowers of the Forest,” “ Bay of Biscay O!” and 
“ The White Cockade.”” (4) Also to whom Byron 
refers in the following lines from “ The Battle of 
Waterloo :”’ 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; 


and whether there is any connection between this 
fated chieftain’ and the Black Brunswickers.”’ 
TRAY CHILDREN. 

(a) Write to Charles H. Ditson & Co., 

867 Broadway, New York, for their cata- 

logue of Scottish songs. (4) Frederick 

William, Duke of Brunswick, having issued 


a manifesto against the French Republic, 
was driven from Valmy by the Republican 
army, and fatally wounded at Auerstadt. 
After his death his son, the “fated chief. 
tain” slain at Quatre-Bras, clothed the 
seven hundred hussars under his command 
in black, with the device of skull and cross- 
bones on their helmets, and they were then 
called the “ Black Brunswickers.” 


952. Will you kindly inform me what History of 
the United States, or what two taken together, you 
recommend for a therough course of reading? 

B. 


Bancroft’s History is a standard. A 
good plan in studying United States his- 
tory is to read about the different periods 
separately, and in doing this the American 
Statesmen Series, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., would be useful. For a 
popular history read Bryant's and Gay’s or 
Schouler’s history. Johnston's school his- 
tory is a good reference-book, and the first 
part of McMaster’s history gives a picture 
of the domestic life and early customs of 
the country. 


998. Will you kindly inform me what History of 
England would give me the events of Queen Victo- 
ria’s reign, bringing the history down as near as pos- 
sible to the present time? Some small, inexpensive 
work preferred. S. R. B. 

Justin McCarthy’s “History of Our 
Own Times ” (Harpers). 

2. Inacharity kindergarten, ages from two to seven, 
girls are taught the use of the needle during a portion 
of the time. What can the boys learn in that time 
which will be equally useful? Shall they, too, sew? 

“ KINDERGARTEN.” 

Let the boys sew, too. Froebel’s idea 
was to have all the children do the same 
thing together. Sailors and soldiers must 
be handy with the needle; it is the tailor’s 
business; and no boy will find it come 
amiss to know how to sew on a button or 
make a sail for his boat. 


* My lord,” said the foreman of an Irish 
jury, when giving in his verdict, “ we find 
the man who stole the mare not guilty.” — 
Tit-Bits. 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


A baby’s natural food contains no starch. All 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 

The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate intant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combin 
with wheat and —— and is physiologically 
and practicall ‘fect food for a growing 
baby. Use orlic ’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have th m thrifty, happy and 
strong. It comtains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 


At all druggists. Endoi.-a by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


Price |’ Worth a Guinea a Box.” | 25¢. | 


Dislodge Bile, 

Stir up the Liver, 
‘Cure Sick-Headache, 
‘Female Ailments, 


‘Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health, 


‘ 
‘ 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. | 


] 

| Famous the world over. 

Ask for Beecham's and take no others. | 
all drug 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


| 


He 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK Sq BOSTON, 


LTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANC 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., 


PITTSBURGH AND 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS <a 


26 JOHN ST., 26 JOHN ST.. N.Y. THE Best MADE. 


| WN The fail 
fit. 
LAS —— 
Neiting for 
AD 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 

the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New Yorx, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and best known in U. S. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Oldest 
Established 185s. 


Amherst. 
RS. R. G. WILLIAMS’S SELECT FAMILY 
School for Girls. Free access to Amherst College 
collections in natural sciences and the fine arts, libraries 
and class-room lectures. $350 per annum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

BBOT FOR YOUNG LADIES 

will in its year Sept. 15. Terms $400 
ayear. Apply to Miss Mc ass. 


New Jersey, Plainfield. 
5 by ay ACADEMY. A Select School for 25. 
Boss. Pleasant home. Thorough instruction. 
Prepares for college. E. N. HARNED, Prin. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. Instruction thor- 
ough in every epartment; terms reasonable; location 
not surpassed. Send for circular, M. M. Hunt. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’'S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS peopens Oct. ct. Refer- 
ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen er, Pres. 
Inst. Technology, Boston; Mrs. 3 a Cambridge. 


New Jersey, Trent 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for backward in im studies. Only 


boarding pu Thoro rms 


Ca.irornia, Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch). 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS 
Preparation for college in one of the most 
in Southern California. References: 
prs ew Haven; Pres. F. A. Walker, Boston; 
Hale, Reston Mr. Lawrence Abbott 
Hall Place, N. Dr J. S. Thacher Ww. goth 
N.Y. Address Thacher (A B. 
Us. ), 136 Lexington Ave., N. Y., during ‘Aug. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
oo. I r o- circular telis what 
education ‘means for a here tion of character 


FREDERICK CURTIS. (Yale, ’6o). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundirgs. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford the suburds). 

\ OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and 
health. Terme, to $600 Reopens Sept. 7 


AKA J. SMIT "Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
pew Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. 
Elective Courses of Study, or Co lege Pre- 
paratory Rousse. Early application necessary. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 209. 
College Preparatory and General courses. Special depart- 
ments for Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar Col leges. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, Latin, 
Greek, and French. College preparatory. All the com- 
forts of home. Apply to Box 125, M S. Griswold. 


Connecticut, Stamford, 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens last Wednasiy September, Circulars sent on 
application iss LOW. Miss HEYWOOD. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
vent term eighteent ar opens Sept. 21,1 
The Rev. FRAN RUSSE M. » Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal 


District or Co_tumpia, Washington. 
Weokwas. INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
Great advantages in modern languages and in fine arts. 


For catalogue address the Prircipals 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 44th year. Full College and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, and Drawing. All departments in charge of Special- 
ists. New Science building with well-equipped labora- 
tories—biological and botamcal, physical, chemical, and 
mineralogical. Special inducements for teachers who 
wish to take advanced work. Resident Physician. Fine 
Gymnasium (40x80 ft), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
course of study. Memorial Hall offers students oppor- 
tunity to reduce expenses to lowest rates. Catalogue gives 
full particulars as to entrance examinations. Correspond- 
ence invited. Lock Box 9. 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
A College of Engineering. Well endowed, 
well equipped. Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil 
Engineering, and Chemistry. Extensive achine Shops, 
Laboratorics, Drawing Libra Expenses low. 
Address H. i EDDY, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 5. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 

HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—For Girls.) 

Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five bove pre repared for col 
school, or business. the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physical uildings 
new, and constructed according to latest m els ; seventy- 
five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MassACHusgETTs, Lowell. 
HALL SCHOOL 


jaws. Smith, and Vassar. 


P for B 
— Principal. 


. ELIZ UNDERHIL 


Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL. Home School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. Music, Art, Lan- 


, and th h preparation for Colleg 
eMORE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Salem. 
STUDY BY THE SEA. _ English 
Bible. Greek Testament Classical Greek and 
Latin, and Mathematics, at the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute, Address tor circular, W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
T. HOLYOKE SEMINARY ANDCOLLEGE 


Seminary and College courses, with diplomas and 
degrees. La!oratories, Cabinets, Library 14,000 Vv 
Fine Art Gallery. Board and tuition $200 8 a year. Opens 
Sept. 15, '92. Mrs resident. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
37th year. Classical, Scientific, Business, Pre- 


rat Depts. G mnasium. Strict Discipline. ome 


MicuiGcan, Orchard Lake. 
thoroughly equip ollege Preparato 
School, abreast of th he most progressive td 
mies. Catalogue sent upon application. 


New Hampsuire, Mont Vernon. 
UTORING DURING THE SUMMER 
A college graduate, 20 years a teacher, living in 
a mounta‘n village 50 miles from Boston, will receive into 
his fami'y a few boys for instruction, or for preparation for 
the ay tember college examinations. Address N B. 
LOH , A.M., Prin. McCollom Institute. 


New Jersry, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN (N. J.) COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG AND GIRLS. Re- 
opens September 21 Sas Address for Catal 
Mrs. CERTRUDE G. BOWEN. M.L A. President. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Delaware. Collegiate preparation, and 


higher courses. For circulars apply to 
PRINCIPALS. 


New Jerszy, Bridgeton. 

EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. WestcoTt’s Boardin ding School for Young 
ies. Gymnasium—Military 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
Dixy" SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Englewood, 
Pleasant home, finest educational ad- 
preparation. 
5. Creiguton. Etten W. FARRAR. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls. ne 
oldest sch for women in the South. Teachers 
graduates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Ac. 


commodations first-class in every Deticular, 
. T. POYNTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
4K GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM., A.B., Principal. 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. HOME SCHOOL 


YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 21, 1892. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


— 


New Jexssy, Trenton. 
A." Boys under | Camp Summer 


for Boys under s pee years Onl 
June Sept. E. D. ran 


New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 


or ALFRED K MCALPINE! Principals. 


New Yorx«, Aurora. 
\ ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Stud ¥- 
Location beautiful and healthful. New Building wi 
Modern Im mprovernente. Session begins September, 25, 
1892. Send for Catalogue. E. S. Frissee, Pres. 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


The year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
PLACE SCHOOL for ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 19 and 21 East 14th St. 
—— COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Pianoforte teachers’ certificates. Examiners: 
Mason, A.C.M., an oss Parsons, A. 
Dudley Buck, Presid-nt ; R. Palmer, 
monte, _Ciifford Schmidt. D Hanchett, 
H.R. Shelley, C. B. Hawley, are among the 
memb_rs of the Faculty. 

Circu!ars sent on Address 

H. W EENE Saeseheey and Treasurer. 


New Yorx. New York City, 525 Park Ave.. cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and 
Mathematics. Native teachers in Modern Lan 
atpengion to English, Elocution, and 


angest pa 


.,and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th St. 

Iss AND MISS THOMPSON'S 

ding and Day School for Girls reopens 

Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
p= CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens Septem- 
r 2ist.. Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, 4, M., 
Principals. 


New York, New York City, 8 University Place. 
UMMER SCHOOL OF MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING. July 18 to August 13, 1892. New York 
College for the Training of Teachers. For Circular of 
Information address CHAS. A. BENNETT. 


New York, New York City, 25 Clinton Place. 
HE N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies teachers for all departments without charg 
Best facilities. 
H. S. KELLOGG. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


New York, Ithaca. 
UMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS at 
Cornell July 7—August 1! 
Mathematics, Botany, C henistry. Physics Philosophy, 
Eng lish French, German, Gr tin, Classical Arche- 
Art Physical Training. For Circulars, write to 
©. F EMERSON. 


New Yor«, Nyack. 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
June 22d to August 31st. Fall a orm Sept. 21st. 


Mrs. IMOGENE BERT . Prin.. 
yack-on-Hudson. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. For Young Ladies. 43d year. 
College preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
57th Year. Prepares thoroughly for Colle 
the Government, Academies, and Business. Military ¢ 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. _ 


New Yorxk, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 
E VEAUX 
A progressive school under the milit | S¥S- 
tem. A =“ a Well equipped; well endo e 
400a 


RE [NALD HEBER COE, President. 


if 

| T 
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New York, Syracuse, seg James Street. 
HE MISSES GOODYEAR'S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. under the direction of 
the Misses Goodyear and Mr. Walter A. Burlingame, will 


reopen September 2 8 For information address 
"Miss FANNY GOUDYEAR. 


New York, Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 
bg INSTITUTE. Prepares Boys for Col- 
lege or Business. New 0 begins Jon Reopens 
Summer Session begi E. 
ox 


Address JOHN M. FU 

New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 
RINITY SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location and surroundings unsurpassed. Equip- 
ment complete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alleys, 


~*~ Thorough preparation for colle one scientific schools, 
or business.» JAS STARR CLARK, D.D.. Rector. 


Sept. 14, 1892. 


New York, Utica. 
e next school year ns t. I 
Applications should be early. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street 
ISS MITTLEBERGER'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Freparsiioa for Harvard examina- 
tions, and all Colleges for Women. 


PewnsyLvania, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN'S DAY, BOARDING, AND 


College Preparatory School for Girls re- 
opens September 28 _ _ For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 18s0. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 2 8th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


Pennsytvania, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 36th year opens ve 
28. Aca —y and college preparatory courses. For 
circular addre 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Princi 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M , Associate 


Vermont, Middlebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open to both sexes. Board 
— College bills less than $200 a year; .cholarships re- 


ucing these expenses. 
EZRA BRAINERD, President. 


Onto, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
a in an e, t ture 
Art, Oratory, Physical and Social Culture. Fall t ter 
begins Sept. 29, 1892. 


Gambier. 
_ PLACE SEMINARY 


For Younc Lapigs AND GIRLs. 


Founded in 1887 with the object of prov — west of 
the Alleghanies, a school of the very hi root 

Location of greac beauty and healt 
byndings. 

Teachers all college women, receiving much larger sal- 
aries than usual in boarding-schools. Advantages of in- 
struction unequaled, it is believed, at any Church school 
for girls in this country. 

Special courses of study for High, School graduates and 
— who wish to supplement their previous training by 

a year or two of further study with special attention to 
manners ard accomplishments. 

A Course for Graduation, planned on new lines, which 
aims, by requiring no Latin and Greek and no Mathe 
matics except a areney - practical knowledge of Arith- 
metic and Elementary Bookkeeping, to allow time for an 
extensive study of «nglish, including Language, Litera- 
ture, History, and Biography as related to Eleesetuss and 
History ; Classic Literature studied by means of the best 
translations; Modern Languages taught by a native 
teacher; and best instruction given in practical Science. 
This course meets a long-felt need, and it has received the 
enthusiastic approval of all careful educators to whom it 
has been suba.itte 


“Elegant 


A College Preparatory Course, designed to give as 
thorough pre paration tor college as can be had in this 
country raduates admitted to Wellesley, Smith, and 


other Colleges without examination. Our graduates who 
have entered College have been uniformly and remarkably 
successful. 

_ Exceptional advantages in Piano and Vocal Music and 


pertaining to good 


rt. 
Careful attention to everythin 
culture. 


health, sound learning, and ge.er 
For catalogues ad 7res< 
AVER, 


Miss ADA I. B A., Principal. 


Onto, Gambier. 
oe MILITARY ACADEMY 


For YounGc Mew anv Boys. 


Sixty-ninth year. 

Completely reorganized in 1885, with the object of pro- 
viding, west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully 
equal to the best schools of the Easr. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. 
Pupds uring the past year from sixteen States. 

Legation great beauty and healthfulness. Elegant 
buildings Masters all college graduates and teachers of 
tri iency Thorough preperation for college or 
busines. Careful supereliien of health, habits, and man- 


pad boys carefully ar attention paid 
to the training of you i upon a strict 
military system, but, unlike the mi.itary schools, 
ly homelike. 
Weekly receptions for recreation and social cultivation— 
7 of great enjoyment and profit to the cadets, 
e ne mnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated 
e the Rector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, LL.D. 


Onto, Oxford. 

ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss Leira S. McKes, Principal. Thirty- 
eighth year opens September 7, 1892. Full Academicand 
Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, Labora- 
tor'es, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 65 acres. 

Terms $200 per year. 


Onto, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A College for Women. 
uate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 


Offers prad 
k tin, underss nih, Anglo-Saxon, 
rench, OM French Italian, Spanis yerman, ‘History 
ic an 
oli 


h German, Celtic, 
tical ence, Chemistry, 
tures on narium, wit 


address as 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
Cuester, Pa. 
31st year. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1292. 
A MILITARY COLLECE 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, and Arts. Thorough 


preparatory department. Send for circuly, 
Col. C. E. HYATT, Pres. 


DON’T WEARSTIFF CORSETS 


SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in various 


SHORT, 

MEDIUM, and 
LONG WAIST for 
CHILDREN, 


MISSES, 
LADIES. 


FAST Blick, 


drab and whi 
All genuine 
Clamp Buckle at hip, 


MARSHALL F 


FERRIS BROS. s2\“aronawa 


For Sale by ALL LEADINC 


Cottage 
Furnishing 


Dinner Sets, 
Toilet Ware, 
Cooking Utensils, 
Refrigerators, 
Portable Baths, 
Hammocks, etc. 


EWISE 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


New York. 
ETAILERS- 


Department 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 

In order to reduce stock before our 
semi-annual inventory, we shall offer this 
week several broken lots from our whole- 
sale department, of Lyons Printed real 
Japan and China Silks, in desirable styles 
and colorings, at 65 cents per yard; r 
duced from $1.00. 
IN THE BASEMENT 

A lot of odd lengths, colors, and de- 
signs, in figured India and China Silks, 
at 35 cents per yard; and a lot of natural 
color woven figured Pongees, at 60 cents 
per yard. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


Honesty— 


Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 


Homespun. ——- thread plainly discern- 
ible to the naked eye, provided it is 
genuine. 


We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $158 per 
suit. 

Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


FE. O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 


1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
(Opposite the Mint.) 


SC 
‘p HER 


Grand, and Square 


To Rent, Installments, and Exchanged 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


RFIELD TEA 


bad euting;cures Sick H 


Over. 
comes 


SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE 


A. E. WINSHIP, Presigpnt, Editor Journal of Education, Boston; JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman, 
Advisory Board. Boston, Mas Advisory Board: Jostan Quincy, Boston; J. a COBB Boston; C. C. 
D. D., Boston ; Dr. Boston ; Gen. M. M Frencu, M.D., 
Mi Mass.; Witttam Munor, Col. FRANCIS Poo.g, 
Best of Instruction. Most Lectures. tractive Life. Studies 
may _be continued by correspondence all the year. 

nguas Ancient and Modern— Natural Sciences, History, Science, Art. iterature, Sloyd, hysica! Culbure. 
Cookin usic School, wing, Elocution, ‘Tonsnaliemn. Ste phy, Kindergarten, thods in 
ev “ry Teachers should defer making arrangements for their Outin until the rices 
attractions. Send for circulars, giving full particulars, to R. H. HOLBROOK. General Manager, Box s, Lebanon. O. 


A 
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~ 
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Financial 


The money market is fully as easy as at 
any previous time in this season. Funds 
were a drug ati to1'% per cent. At no 
time in the history of the money market 
of this country have we had as easy a 
market for money. The rates for money 
over on the other side correspond with 
our Own in ease, and the discount rate of 
the Bank of England still remains at 2 per 
cent., with the open rate a shade over | per 
cent. Sterling exchange for the week has 
been stiff, and has resulted in a gold ex- 
port movement amounting to over $7,000,- 
000. It is claimed by foreign bankers 
that this is the last considerable sum that 
will go this season ; it will be remembered 
that about the rst of July annually gold 
movements abroad usually end, so that we 
may reasonably consider that we are about 
through with this business. The demand 
has doubtless come from the accumulation 
of gold by Austria, preparatory to her re- 
sumption of gold payments; but it is 
equally true that, while money is phenom- 
enally easy in England, France, and Ger- 
many, we are the source from which gold 
can be procured on the cheapest terms; if 
it were practicable to check this move- 
ment by some sort of bank method, as 
they do in the Continental banks and in 
the Bank of Ingland, it would be wise to 
do it; as it is, we are the cheapest market 
in which gold can be negotiated for, and 
so we supply it; yet it is no less a mystery 
as to where the means come from that 
create exchange in such large sums against 
us. Undoubtedly considerable blocks of 
Louisville and Nashville stock have been 
returned to our markets from the other side, 
as, in the previous weeks, large amounts 
of Northern Pacific preferred stock were 
returned, in anticipation by the foreigners 
of cessations of dividends. The satis- 
faction that we have in the return of their 
shares is that they send back at low prices, 
and that we can afford to take them and 
wait for a renewal of the foreign demand, 
which is sure to come. That some St. 
Paul stock has been returned at 75 to 
78 during the past few weeks is equally 
true, but the exceedingly prosperous con- 
dition of this company makes the renewal 
of 5 per cent. dividends on a permanent 
basis one of the almost certain things in 
the future with regard to this stock ; and it 
would be no strange thing to see Europe 
taking back her St. Paul at or above par 
within six months. Many bonds, such as 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas firsts and 
seconds; Reading first, second, and 
third preference and other classes, have 
been returned to us in the past six months 
at from ro to 15 per cent. lower prices, as 
well as Reading stock, all of which have 
appreciated since to such an extent as to 
make their return a very profitable invest- 
ment to us. Indeed, while Europe, be- 
cause of her necessities and her vague 
apprehensions, has been sending back these 
securities to us, we have been improving 
rapidly in the intrinsic value of our rail- 
ways, and have reached such a prosperous 
condition as to feel assured that, when the 
timid foreign capitalist recovers from his 
senseless scare, he will come to us with 
renewed confidence, and buy back his old 
holdings at handsome profits to us. 

This gold shipment was the main fea- 
ture in our markets last week, but it did not 
serve to weaken them; on the contrary, they 
are stronger at the close than at the open- 
ing, for we know that such drafts are 
only temporary, and will soon be reversed 
by the inevitable return movement of the 
precious metal, which usually begins in 


July and extends to November and De- 
cember. 

The Government crop report issued for 
May shows a condition quite satisfactory, 
in spite of the terrible prognostications 
indulged in by the bear faction in stocks ; 
and this also was an element that gives to 
our markets their present strength. None 
of the numerous dark and ominous rumors 
circulated seem to have anything more 
than a temporary effect, while the fair 
condition of the crops, the continued good 
railway earnings, and the prosperous finan- 
cial condition of most of the leading 
companies serve to impart confidence and 
stability. With the season confirmed for 
good average production, after the rst of 
July we believe that a pronounced move- 
ment appreciative of values is in store, 
and that before the year is out we shall 
see a much higher range of values. Con- 
gress is always a menace to values, and 
largely a nuisance. We always hope and 
pray for an early adjournment of this 
body. There are so many know-nothings 
in it that there is always danger of its 
doing utterly foolish things, and scarcely 
any chance of its doing wise ones. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


L0ans, INCTORSS. $2,894, 300 


Specie, decrease 1,891,600 
Legal tender, increase ............. 1,524,600 
Deposits, 1,580,100 
Reserve, decrease. 762,,625 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of $22,783,525. 

The merchandise exports for the past 
two weeks have been very large. The 
returns for May also show a heavy in- 
crease in breadstuffs, produce, petroleum, 
and cotton, as compared with May, 1891, 
of $11,000,000. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURE COMPANY 
Office, 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St, 
Philadelphia 
CASH $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 


all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,093,540-53 
S. H. MONT President. 
CHAS. Vice-President. 


BICHARD OMAR RIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


EQUITABLE 


Mortgage Company 
CAPITAL, $2,049,550.00 


SURPLUS, $800,000.00 
ASSETS, $14,074,813.56 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Returning from 3 to 6 per Cent. 


67, DEBENTURE BONDS 
VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT INVESTMENTS 


THO 


SENT ON APPLICATION, 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 40 Wall St. LONDON 
BOSTON: «17 Devonshire St. AMSTERDAM 
PHILA.: Cor 4th & Chestnut Sts. BERLIN 


DO YOU READ ADVERTISEMENTS? 
THAT'S WHAT WE WANT TO FIND OUT 

To the first 20 who mention this paper and ask for 

lat c our #150 lots on $4 monthly payments in 

GRIEF TH, Chicago’s coming factory Sub- 

urb, we eral send a receipt for 810, good on any lots 

hereafter bought of us; to the pext ten a free admis- 
sion to the World’s Fair. T 


Jay & Co. of Commerce,Chicago 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA. 
AND SANTA 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


P. O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St. Boston, Tune 8. 


Income Bond Conversion 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


Income Bonds are now being received for exchange 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, under the Plan of 
Conversion, in effect June 1, 1392, by the following ap- 
pointed agencies : 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopgate-within, London, E. C. 


Holders forwarding bonds from distant points in Amer- 
ica should ship them, by express, to the Union Trust 
Company of New York. 80 Broadway, New York City. 

Holders in foreign countries should shi» their bonds to 
Baring Brothers and Company, Limited, London. 

All expenses of transmission of bonds delivered at either 
of the above agencies will be paid by the Atchison Com- 
pany. 

Pending preparation of engraved bonds, the work upon 
which is proceeding with dispatch, Negotiable Certificates 
of the Company and Depository will be delivered Income 
Bondholders, te be exchanged without unnecessary delay 
for the former in due course. Application to list tnese 
Certificates has been made to the Stock Exchanges in 
Boston, New York, and abroad. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for ex- 
change, the same-as the bonds, in amounts not less than 
$100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, under 
Circular 63 of Oct. 15, 1889, upon presenting their bonds 
to any of the Agencies mentioned, can effect the original 
and present exchanges at the same time. 


TO ENABLE THE COMPANY AND ITS 
AGENCIES TO PROMPTLY CARRY OUT 
THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HEREIN, 
HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR IN- 
COME BONDs BEFORE JULY 15, 1892. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO SECOND MORTGAGE 
4 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS CLASS “ B.” 

The Management considers at present a fair basis ot 
market valee of the new Second Mortgage 4 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds Class ** B”’ to be 70. 

Holders of Income Bonds depositing their Bonds for 
exchange are invited to subscribe to any amount of $5,000,- 
ooo of these bonds, which wi.! be authorized to be issued 
tor Improvements to be made for the first year, beginning 
with July 1, 1892, atthe price of 67, the bonds allotted 
to carry all coupons for Interest at 4 per cent. from July 1, 
13892. 

Each depositor of $1,600 in Income Bonds will be en- 
titled to subscribe for $109 of the new Second Mortgage 
Class ** B”’’ Four Per Cent. Bonds. In the event of appli- 
cations exceeding the total amount to be offered tor sub- 
scription, the excess will be adjusted in proportion to 
holdings. 

Arrangements have been made by which this subscrip- 
tion has been underwritten, a syndicate having been 
formed to take all the bonds not availed of by Income 
Bondholders. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE PAYABLE AS 
FOLLOWS: 

1o PER CENT. 
APPLICATION. 

2; PER CENT. UPON ALLOTMENT. 

2s PER CENT. WITHIN 30 DAYS AFTER 
ALLOTMENT. 

zo PER CENT. WITHIN 
ALLOTMENT. 

20 PER CENT. 
ALLOTMENT. 

PAYMENTS MAY BE ANTICIPATED 
UPON ANY DAY UPON WHICH INSTALL- 
MENTS ARE DUE AND INTEREST WILL 
BE ALLOWED THEREON AT THE RATE 
OF FOUR PER CENTUM PER ANNUM. 


The Subscription List will close on the Ist 
of July, 1892. 


ALL CASH PAYMENTS under this Subscription wil 
be made to the ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND SANTA 
FE RAILROAD COMPANY, 95 MILK ST., BOS- 
TON, and at its Fiscal Agencies, Messrs. BARING, 
MAGOUN & CO.,15 WALLSt., NEW YORK, and 
Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 


IN CASH TO ACCOMPANY 


60 DAYS AFTER 


WITHIN go DAYS AFTER 


[3 
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BISHOPGATE-WITHIN, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
at all of which places blanks will be furnished as may be 
required. Receipts will be issued by such depositories as 
Agents for the subscribers upon the understanding that 
the moneys received shall be held in trust, not to be paid 
for the uses of the Railroad Company until the Directors 
of said Company shall officially announce that the Plan of 
Conversion has become effective. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars and blanks for 
use thereunder can be made of Messrs. BARING. 
MAGOUN & CO., 15s WALL ST., NEW YORK 
CITY; Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO, 
LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND; and of J. W. 
REINHART, VICE PRESIDENT, ATCHISON 
COMPANY, 95 MILK ST., BOSTON. By order of 
the Board of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. w. REINHART, Vice-President. 


The South Grows! 


And is the COMINU COUNTRY 


Millions of dollars are made by developing her immensely 
rich resources, and labor and livelihood for thousands are 
furnished. 

The Western North Carolina Railroad (just opened this 
year), from Murphy to Asheville, penetrates one of the 
richest mineral and timber sections yet opened for develop- 
ment, and 


THE 
ANTAHALA 
Marble and Talc Company 


Own 8,000 acres of the ‘choicest property along the line. 
On it there are millions of cubic feet of the FINEST 
MARBLE and the PUREST TALC, worth from $15 
to $20 a ton. 

A limited number of shares of Nantahala stock is now 
being sold to develop the property and build a city at 
Nantahala. Price of stock is $100 per share, subscrip- 
tions payable $:0 monthly on each share tor ten months. 
Bank discounts allowed for cash. Every purchaser of two 
shares of stock secures a lot in the new city of 


NANTAHALA 


No better chance has ever been offered investors. Con- 
servative and successful business men throughout the 
country see large profits in Nantahala, and have taken 
stock. Call at the office or send postal for pro’ pectus. 


A. J. McBRIDE 


so Gate City Bank Building, ? .,. § Bennett Building, 
ATLANTA, GA. put NEW YORK 


[|nited States [rust Company 


OF NEW VORKE 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$9,759,000 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, George Bliss, 
President. Vice-President. 


James 8S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. } 
Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

Witiuam Lissey, 
oun Crossy Brown, 
DWARD COOPER, 

W. Bavarp CUTTING. 

Cuarces S. SMITH, 

ALEXANDER E. Orr, 

H. Macy, 
m. D. SLOANE, 

Gustav H. ScHWAB, 

Frank LYMAN, 

Greorcs F. VieTor, 

Wa. WaLporr AsTor. 


on small investments sounds 
8 PER CENT. NET for idle money, but $1,000 
invested in Oregon Prune Farms pays better than $4.000 
invested in U S. Bon Crops AND BANKS NEVER 
PAIL IN OreGon. Send for our new Prospectus. THe 
Farm Trust & Loan Co, Portland, Oregon. 


WILSON Hunt, 
Ante. D. Lorp, 
AMUBL SLOAN, 

Ames Low, 

m. WALTER PHELPs, 

. James, 
A. STEWART, 
RASTUS CORNING, 
OHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
NSON Pug_rs STOKES, 
£0. Henry WARREN, 

noe Biss, 


LAWRENCE S. MOTT & C0., 5¢-59 William St., N. Y. 


Are authorized to receive subscriptions from the public 
for 40,000 shares of the Preference Capital Stock of the 


MAGARA MINING AND SMELTING CO. 


OF UTAH 


The authorized capital of the Company is $10,000,000. Only $3,250,000 of stock has 
been issued, however, and no more will be issued at present. The remainder of the stock 
will be held for the purchase of additional adjacent properties that it may be deemed 
profitable to acquire from time to time. 

The par value of the shares now offered is $10 per share, and each share is preferred to the extent of $1.50, or 1 
percent. The purchaser of these shares will receive $1.50 on each share b:fore the common stock receives any dividend. 

The shares are offered at $5 each, 10 per cent. to be paid on application and the 
remainder on July 6th. Payments should be made by check, postal notes, or 
registered letter. 

The reports of the experts, and especially of Mr. W. H. Thomas, one of the leading mining engineers of the 
country, who has made four thorough examinations of the properties owned by this Company, show that when the 
development work now in progress, and which will be completed within a year, is done, the annual net profit will be 
sufficient to pay a dividend of 15 per cent. on the entire capitalisation, or 30 per cent. on the price at which the stock 
ts now offered. 

Mr. W. C. Hall, of Salt Laxe City, amd Messrs. Alexander & Green, of New 
York, are the counsel of the Company. Mr. Hall examined all the titles, and 
declares that they are held by the Company in fee simple, and are free and clear 
of any incumbrance. Messrs. Alexander & Green certify that the organization of 
the Company is regular and legal. 

The letter of the counsel, and Mr. Thomas’ report in full, are contained in the 
prospectus, which will be furnished on application. 

There are thirty-one mines embraced in_the property of the Company, covering an area of about eight miles. 
Several hundred men are already employed. The average price per ton obtained from ore already mined was $25.71. 
The entire c st of production does not exceed $10 perton. The veins are considered by the experts to be absolutely 
inexhaustiDie. 

Over one-half million dollars have been expended in the development of the property by the Company. The mines 
are being worked according to the most modern methods There isa large concentrating mill, building for miners, and 
a tramway to the Rio Grande and Western Kailroad, two miles distant, connecting with Salt Lake ly Bo several 
smelters near by. Transportation is very accessible, and the ore is shipped at low rates to Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Omaha, and other places 

The Company recently won an important suit, at a cost of thousands of dollars, which enables them to take out ore 
from a very nch vein. The shatt to this vein is nearly completed, and within a few weeks enough ore will be mined to 
more than pay all expenses and leave a surplus for the dividend account. 

Every dollar received from the sale of stock goes directly to the further devel- 
opment of the property. 

The sale of these shares insures the permanent success of the mines. The 
owners are prominent men in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 

The character of the property is indorsed by a score of experts of the highest 
standing, and by men of prominence in legal, financial, and general business circles. 

_ This is a legitimate mining enterprise. The properties, by the best expert testimony, are equal to the leading 
mining properties of the world. 


Millions of dollars have been made by the owners of adjacent mines in the same vein. 
_. The investor comes in on the ground floor and penpe the future profits of a steady and permanent project. The 
Niagara Mines are only twenty-seven miles from Salt Lake City, in the heart of one of the most prolific silver and lead 


regions of the United States. Hundreds of tons have been mined already from the Niagara group, and they assay above 
the average of prominent properties of a similar character. 


The investor becomes one of a party of clear-headed business men, not specu- 
lators, who have put thousands of dollars in the Niagara enterprise, and believe in it. 
Not one of them desires to part with his interest, but is satisfied of the sta- 


bility and permanency of his investment. é 

Subscription receipts will be sent to subscribers making apomcation aud forwarding 10 percent. In case the shares 
are over-subscribed and the subscriber cannot be allotted all the stock applied for, the money paid for the shares that 
cannot be allotted will be refunded. Should the applicant who sends 10 per cent. for his subscription fail to forward the 
balance by July 6th he will forfeit the deposit of 10 per cent. made with the application. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS WILL BE FURNISHED BY THE 
BROKERS AND BANKERS ON APPLICATION. 


Transfer Agent, 


THE MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 85 E. 125th St., New York 
MINNEAPOLIS S. F. Jayne & Co. 


is now the leading city of the Northwest in Popula- 
tion, Manufacturing, Commerce, and Finance. MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 


LOANS 


made there with judgment are good beyond a doubc, 


and grow better and better with the certain ‘growth 

of the city. 
Our Association makes loans only upon First |Mortgages 
on city property, to be repaid in monthly installments. 
Our investors’ certificates share in the profits, and while 


only have always 
guaranteed 6% received 1 O% 
The Home Savings | Money with this Association 
and Loan will earn nearly Three Times 
Association as much as in an ordinary 
of Minneapolis. savings bank, and can be with- 
Assets, - $750,000 | drawn at 30 days’ notice. 


For pamphlet 


address F, NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The )Yfiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 114,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of «st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL BSTATS 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


~ Circular Letters of Credit 


For Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau St., N. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & CO. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 
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Your Income is 
Too Small. 


if you are receiving only 
3% or 4% on your in- 
vestments. 

Our little book, sent 
free, may help you in 
crease your income and 
secure the principal. 


The Provident 
rust Ca. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re- 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


Boston, 101 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia, 4.8 Drexel B'd’g. Topeka, Kas. 


ARGU, THE DAINTIEST 
_OF 
Souvenir Spoons 


In Coffee Size 


Faust. Sweet love! 

MARG. One moment wait. 
[She plucks a daisy and 
picks off the leaves one 
after another. 

Faust. Why pluck the daisy? 

—Do you wish a bunch of 
flowers ? 

Marc. No; I just fancied 

Trying a little game of chance. 

FAUST. What mean you? 

MARG.: You will laugh at me. 
| She plucks off the leaves 
and murmurs to herself. 

Faust. What are you mur- 


muring : 
MARG. [Aalf aloud). He loves 
me—loves me not. 
Angelic creature ! 
He loves me—not—He 
loves me—not— 

[As she plucks off the last 

leat with eager delight, 

Fle loves me ! 

Faust. Yes, my child, deem 
this language of the flower 
The answer of an oracle— 
* He loves thee !”’ 

_ Dost thou know all the mean- 

ing of ** He loves thee ?”’ 

[Helds both her hands. 


Price, 81 50, plain bowl. 
Price, $1.75, gold bowl. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & C0. 


17 Union Square, N. Y. 
Send for price-list. 


Zz 
~*~ 


ASS 


\ 
y 


FAUST. 
MARG. 


Sargent’s Rotary Book-Cases 


BALL BEARING 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 
cata- 

Address 
SARGENT MFG. CO. 


Inquiring Friends 

[Any subscriber sending aninquiry onany subject 
to The Christian Union, accompanied by a postage 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
of the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 

given as promptly as practicable. | 

In the Guild of the Iron Cross appears the follow- 
ing vow: 

*In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost—1. I pledge myself to resist the 
sin of intemperance, etc. 2. I pledge myself to resist 
the sin of blasphemy, to honor God’s name, and bless 
my fellow-men. 3. I pledge myself to resist the sin 
of impurity in thought, word, and deed,” etc., etc. 

To this “Iron Cross Guild” belong boys from 
twelve years up. I hold that for boys to make a 
pledge or an oath to resist the things named in the 
pledge is wrong. It is too strong a thing to say they 
willdo. I hold that using the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost is not necessary, and that, in- 
stead of saying I will resist, they might better say, *' ! 
will try, by God’s help, to resist.”” Yet this pledge is 
given daily to boys in the Episcopal Church. Is it 
right, in your way of thinking, to impose such a vow 
on them ? ; 


Personally we should prefer the form 
which you suggest, “I will try, by God's 
help, to resist,” or even “ God helping me, 
I will resist ;” but we do not think there is 
any thing wrong in boys signing the stronger 
pledge of the Iron Cross, provided the 
seriousness of its significance is made 
clear to them. 


I have just read Dr. Perowne’s article on the higher 
criticism, and sympathize keenly with his position 
that the facts should determine our theory of the in- 
spiration, etc., of the Bible. Now, if I accept as facts 
the late and composite authorship of the Hextateuch 
and of the Psalms; the merely traditional character 
of the patriarchs (including Abram’s knowledge of 
God), as expounded by Ewald; the non-Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Levitical legislation, and the tradi- 
tional character of the record of the origin of the stone 
tables of the law; and the historic rather than the 
predictive spirit of Deutero-Isaiah, especially in the 
narrative of the “ suffering servant "’—1. Can I claim 
for Scripture any different or higher inspiration than 
is evidenced in ** Paracelsus,” “ In Memoriam,” orin 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons? and, 2. Must I not 
judge of the truthfulness or accuracy of the Biblical 
books, as of any other ancient literature, by the mod- 
ern canons of criticism? STUDENT. 


How inspiration differs from genius 
we cannot tell, since we are not able to 
define either inspiration or genius ; but the 
difference between the Bible and other 
modern books appears to us, as it did to 
the framers of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, to lie in its inherent spirit- 
ual quality, in which respect it transcends 
all other literature. Especially does the 
Bible differ from all other literature in its 
prophetic portrayal in the Old Testament, 
and its historic portrayal inthe New Testa- 
ment, of Christ, the Son of God. Of the his- 
toric truthfulness or accuracy of the Bibli- 
cal books we think you must decide by the 
same methods by which you decide the 
historical accuracy of other books. 


Can any one tell me where I can obtain a copy of 
a pamphlet called ** Dea. Gile’s Destillery”? It 
was published some years ago and was famous in its 
day. I hope to find a copy. 

E. L. M. 

One of your correspondents asks for information 
concerning a poem from which these lines are 
quoted: 


Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be 


born, 
If he’s not born in thee, thy road is all forlorn. 


They are from “* The Cherubic Pilgrim,” by Angelus 
Silesius (Johann Angelus Scheffler), the Mystic 
Poet, born at Breslau, in Silesia, in 1624. The trans- 
lation which I have differs slightly from the lines as 
quoted, viz. : 

Though Christ in Bethlehem a thousand times be 


rn. 
If he’s not born in thee, thy soul is all forlorn. 


My copy is one of several printed to fill a private 
order, and therefore bears no publisher’s name. 
E. M. W. 


Sickness Among Children 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Burden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


LONC LIFE 


Is possible only when the blood is 
pure and vigorous. To expel Scrof- 
ula and other poisons from the cir- 
culation, the superior medicine is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It imparts 
permanent strength and efficiency to 
every organ of the body. Restora- 
tion to perfect health and strength 


Results from Using 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Mary Schu- 
bert, Kansas City, Ks., writes: 

“TIT am convinced that after having 

heen sick a whole year from liver com- 
—s Aver’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
ife. The best physicians being unable 
to help me, and having tried three other 
proprietary medicines without benefit, I 
at last took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
result was a complete cure. Since then 
I have recommended this medicine to 
others, and always with success ”’ 


AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Cures others, willcureyou 


The 


| 
Opening of 
Out-doors. | 


The delicate woman is an | 
| fashionable—Nature moulded 
the female figure in perfection | 
)of loveliness—The woman of 
to-day is seeking health and 
) strength— The open spring | 
breathes breezy welcome to all | 
) creation—God made the outside 
world—Man built the gymna- 
sium and fashioned the dumb- | 
bell— To cycle—the upper- 
most cream of the milk of ac- | 
) tive happiness—All about Co- | 
| 


¢ lumbias,—52 pages of it—4I 
pictures—yours free on appli- 
) cation to any Columbia agent | 
orsent by mail for two two-ct. 
) stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 221 
) Columbus Avenue, Boston. | 


Liebig Company S—= 
——Fxtract of Beet 


BEEF TEA 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, and 
made Dishes. 


DEAR NSS. cuneD 
enaly by F. Write for book of REE 


Hair, Most 
send Hair Book & box Ha 


Haw grower, 50c, 
‘bor Have’ kita Coane, Best Corn Cure, bos FREE 


aa 
SUES 
\7 
‘~ 
= 
| 
| 
We make cases (aa 
adapted to every Y 
r- 
Homes, Library, INVALUABLE 
Legal, or Com- 
s cases for — 
t 
| — 
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(for the position in each number of the regular departments—The Spectator, Inquiring Friends, Religious 
News, Church Gleanings, Ministerial Personals, From the Day’s Mail, Uncle Peter’s Chair, The Out- 
look in Art, Education, Temperance, and Missions, Minor Book Notices, The Magazines, Currents of 
Recent Thought, Literary Notes, About People, Financial, Publisher's Desk, etc.—see Tables of Con- 
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Because it generates a full supply of 
rich milk. Jt is a@ genuine nourish- 
ment—a health-giving food. 

YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS 1T. 


THE ALE & BEEF 60., Dayton, 0.,U. S. A. 


The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 


receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 


(COPPER 
Send for Price and 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, 


CHURCH BELLS 
PUREST BELL METAL, AND TIN.) 


A Family Paper 
About People 


—Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
offered the presidency of Lake Forest 
University, Illinois. 

—Edward Atkinson, the Boston political 
economist, is going to write the libretto for 
an opera that his son, a bright fellow now 
in Munich, is composing. 

—Cardinal Manning did not leave prop- 
erty enough to pay his funeral expenses. 
To meet them a subscription was started 
among his relatives and intimate friends. 

—Walter Damrosch is said to be engaged 
in writing an opera whose subject is to be 
Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter.” Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop is writing the libretto. 

—The Rev. B. L. Whitman, a Portland 
Baptist clergyman, has been invited to as- 
sume the presidency of Colby University. 
Free Street Church is bringing a strong 
pressure to bear upon him to remain as 
its pastor. 

—Arabi Pasha has accepted £1,000 a 
year to take nominal charge of a tea- 
garden on the hills of Haputale, Ceylon. 
It is understood that his position is to be 
to a great extent a sinecure, but his name 
will have value as an advertisement. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer, the philosopher, 
tells with genuine amusement of a letter he 
received not long ago from “a Wild West 
American publisher,” asking how much he 
would take for the exclusive right to pub- 
lish his poem, “Fairie Queen,” in the States. 

—The house in which Christopher Co- 
lumbus once lived, in Via Dritto, at Ponti- 
cello, is being restored. It will be provided 
with a Latin inscription to the effect that 
“No house is more worthy of note than 
this, within whose walls Christopher Co- 
lumbus passed his youth.” 

—‘ Edward Everett Hale is not only a 
‘double’ man, he is a dozen men,” says 
his confrére, Edwin D. Mead, in the June 
“New England Magazine.” “His dozen 
irons can all be kept hot, his dozen horses 
all kept abreast and all on thegallop. He 
adds an editorial horse to his team here 
or there with the seeming freedom of the 
boy adding a new game to his repertoire.” 

—The recent reunion of men who had 
been school-boys at “the Gunnery” 
brought out many stories about the famous 
schoolmaster who conducted that institu- 
tion. One of them was about a lad who 
went off on a bug hunt one day without 
permission. Returning after a luckless 
tramp, he was summoned to the presence 
of Mr. Gunn. The master first examined 
the truant’s box, and, after inspecting the 
five good-for-nothing specimens it con- 
tained, inquired: “Is that all you got?” 
“ Yes, sir,” was the answer. “ Well, that’s 
punishment enough,” was the master’s 
judgment. 


“See here, waiter, this pie hasn’t any 
apples in it.” Waiter—I know it, sah; it 
am made ob ewapowated apples.—Har- 
vard Lampoon. 


Somebody having been poking fun at 
the wooden angel on the old Universalist 
church spire, at Bath, because it wore 
high-heeled shoes, causes “ The Bath En- 
terprise” to recall this story: The Rev. 
Dr. Ellingwood, of the North Congrega- 
tional Church, meeting Mr. Anthony C. 
Raymond, a devoted Universalist, asked : 
“Mr. Raymond, did you ever see an angel 
with high-heeled shoes on his feet?” 
“ Well, no,” rejoined Mr. R., “I can’t say 
that I ever did; but did you ever see one 
without them ?”—Lewiston Journal. 
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ON RUSSIA, by Miss Isaper F. 
Harcoop, author of Epic Songs of Russia, 
translator of Russian authors, who has extensive know!- 
ge of her subject from personal experience and travel. 
Profusely illustrated with stereopticon views. ST. 
PETERSBU RG—winter life: MOSCOW —types, arts 
ancient and modern: SUMMER an 
asants; ARCHITECTURE AND CHURCH; 
‘“OUNT TOLSTOY. For dates and particulars ad- 
dress: Care W. F. hHAPGOOD, 154 Nassau St., N.Y 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


CORRESPONDENCE desired with partion desir- 
ing home in private house Milk, cream, fresh vegetables; 

beds. leasant family life assured to a limited num. 
dress, E. F. B., Box 


r. References exchanged. 
248, Catskill, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS.—I shall have leisure this sum- 
mer, at my residence in Keene Valley, to prepare young 
adies or young gentlemen for their college examinations. 
Martin Ba . 
Institute. 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE of three years’ ex- 
perience as private tutor and teacher desires to engage in 
tutoring for the summer. Best of references given. I. P. C., 
Box 205, Stamford, Conn. 


TWO SENIORS in the University of Vermont de- 
sire position tor the summer as tutors. Refer to Professor 

‘ heeler, Burlington, Vt. Address Senior, 1,996, 
care Chrisuan Union. 


FOR SALE—2?0 acres of land, partly improved, with 
comfortable house and barn; a good garden; pi+nty of 
fruit well started. (ne mile from a good store, daily mail, 
and Grandview Normal Institute. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for a man with a smad/ income who has a taste for 
fruit-raising and who desires the benefit of this mountain 
air for weak lungs. Price, $050. Address W. F. TAY- 
LOR, Grandview, Rhea Co., Tennessee. 


er, Principal Summit (N. J.) Collegiate 


WANTED —A 'posit'on as governess or teacher in a 
private school by one qualified to teach Algrb:a, Geome- 
try, Rhetoric, Latin, etc. Address Box 26, Morris, Conn. 


DO YOU want to get among the Tennessee moun- 
tains, get the benefit of our good air, and find geod board 
and rooms? If so, address W. F. TAYLOR, Grandview, 
ea Co., Tennessee. 


SEAL HARBOR, MT. DESERT.—To let for 
the summer, Professor Thayer's cottage; ten rooms, fur- 
nished comolete. {Piano, water, ice, boat, etc.) Rent, 
$400. HENRY T. ABBE, 83 Summer Street, Boston. 


| 
Cures Coughs, | c 
blaina, Cha Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
nhale for Nervous Headache. 
3% cts 
Masa, 
SOME 
“> 
a 


Reval Powden 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


A pure cream of tartar Baking Pow- 
der. Superior to all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Gow t Food Report. 


RAN 


NOURISHING Foo? FOR 


INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, 


. AND THE AGED. 4 
FOR NURSING-MOTHERS.,. 
NV INFANTS - AND - CHILDREN, 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS: SHIPPING DEPOT. YJOHM CARLE & SONS.— NEw Yo 


PREMIER 
CAMERA 


IS THE BEST IN MARKET 


Simple of Manipulation 
Plates or Films are used 
The Shutter is always set 
Covered with Leather 
PRICE $18.00 
‘\ Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography # 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY 
6 S.WATER St. ROCHESTER N.Y. A 


000,000 


Already paid to Widows, Orphans, and Beneficiaries. 


afe! 
ure! 
ound! 
ecure! 
ARE YOU INSURED? 


If not, send a postal to the 


.| Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association 


for Circulars describing plan. 


Reliable Agents wanted in every State. 


Home Office, Potter Building, New York 
E. B. HARPER, President 


The Noblest 
Breakfast Food 


on Earth! 
THE MOST NOURISHING / 
THE MOST PALATABLE Ss / 
FREE 
THE EASIEST DIGESTED Pamphlets 


’ / Freely Mailed 


to all Addresses 


THE QUICKEST COOKED / 


/ / 
2 


Flealth 
Company's 
Ask Your / itn, / Offices 
Grocer Everywhere 


for it HEAD OFFICE: 


61 Fifth Ave., New York 


N. E. Office, 199 Tremont St., Boston 
/ Philadelphia Office, - 632 Arch St. 
/ West’n Office, 1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


No one can legally use the term HEALTH 
/ FOOD unless authorized by us. Unscrupulous 
/ / imitators should be discountenanced. 
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